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PUNISHING A PUNDIT.* 


—————_- 


HE “ Nation ” of the 15th of May last contained in its literary department 
an article of more than acolumnin length upon the word “ Abraham” 
in Mercutio’s conjuration of Romeo (“ Romeo and Juliet,” Act II., Se. 1), 
which is printed thus in the old copies: 
Young Abraham Cupid, he that shot so true. 

The “Nation’s” article is mostly made up from ‘a Shakespearian ex- 
cursus” in the “Catholic World,” wherein is suggested a new view of the 
old reading, which in most modern editions had been changed to “Adam 
Cupid,” but which the writer in the “ Catholic World” would retain Jiferatim. 
The proposed explanation of the old reading is, briefly, that ** Abraham ” is 
here a nickname meaning flaxen-haired; which came to have that meaning 
because a certain shrub or bush, otherwise called the hemp-tree, was called Abra- 
ham’s balm. That some shrub or other was so called the writer shows by a 
Latin dictionary (Littleton’s, I suspect) printed in 1693, and his specious sug- 
gestion is supported by argument which is ingenious if not conclusive. But 
although I have long been without a doubt (as will be seen) that the epithet 
applied to Cupid in this passage means fair-haired, I cannot accept this new 
explanation of it, because, as I think it will appear, the shrub came to be called 
Abraham’s balm for the same reason that Cupid was called in this passage Abra- 
ham Cupid. The critic of the “ Catholic World” in the openiag of his case 
says: “In order to exhibit the whole merits of the question let us subjoin the 
note of Mr. Singer in reference to it, and also that of Mr. Richard Grant White, 
editor of an American edition of Shakespeare.” He thereupon quotes Mr. Sing- 
er’s note from his edition of 1826;¢ and then another note, as to which there is 
something to be said hereafter, but in which a suggestion made by Mr. Dyce 
(on a hint from Theobald) that “* Abraham” is a corruption of auburn is up- 
held as “more than plausible,” with the additional remark that “ we at least 
owe to Mr. Dyce the eflicient protection that it must give to the original text.” 


{* For the title of this article, wuich has been some time awaiting publication, the editor of “ The 
Galaxy ” is responsible. Mr. Grant White’s “‘ Linguistic Notes and Queries,” interrupted by his 
unexpected taking of Dr, Fitzedward Hall in hand, will be resumed immediately after the publi- 
cation of the deferred part of this criticism,—Editor Galary } 


t Nearly half a century ago, and long before the beginning of the work which daring the last 
twenty-five years has done so much for Shakespeare and all our older English writers. Nor did 
Mr. Singer even pretend to originality of research or of criticism, 
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Following, not unnaturally, the lead of the writer whose work he was “ doing 
over,” as women say, the writer in the “* Nation,” quoting from the note cited 
above, and attributing the words quoted to me, thus jauntily discourses, with 
more smartness than knowledge: 

Mr. Dyce, however, thinking that “ Abraham” or “‘ Abram ” of course would not do, and per- 
ceiving that “‘ Adam” was about as well authorized a substitute as “ William Tell” or “ Esau,” 
ventured the conjecture that “ Abram” was a corruption of “ auburn.” ‘“ Why, yes,” says his 
follower; “the suggestion is more than plausible; and we at least owe to Mr. Dyce the efficient 
protection which it must give to the original text.” An odd way, it will strike most people, to 
protect a text that dues read “ Abraham” by saying that it ought not to read “* Abraham ” and, on 
the contrary, ought to read something else. 

But that “ Abraham” in this passage is a mere sophistication, or perhaps 
whimsical spelling, of abram, itself one of the numerous modes of spelling at- 
burn of old, seems undeniable. Auburn was spelled auburne, auborne, aubrun, 
aberne, abron, abrun, abran, abram, and (consequently) sometimes abraham. 
See the following instances: 

Her black, browne, auburne or her yellow hayre. 
Drayton’s “* Moone Calf,” p. 164, ed, 1627. 


Light auborne, sulflavus. 

Baret’s “ Alvearie,” 1580, 
He’s white haired; 

Not wanton white, but such a manly colour 

Next to an aubrun, 

“ Two Noble Kinsmen,” Act iv., Sc. 2. 


Biondo, the aberne colour, that is betwene white and yellow. 
W. Thomas’s “ Italian Grammar,” sig. E 2, ed. 1567. 


And on his Abron head hore haires peerd here and there among. 
Golding’s Ovid, fol. 157 b, ed. 1587, 
(The same spelling is in ed. 1612 of the same translation, fol. 151 b.] 
They [persons of sanguine temperament] are very hairy: their head is commonly abran, or am- 


ber coloured, so their beards, 
** Optick Glass of Humours,” 1630, p. 116. 


not that our heads are some browne, some blacke, som Abram, 
“ Coriolanus,” Act I1., Sc. 3, eds. 1923, 1632, 





A goodlie long thicke Abram colourd beard, 
Middleton’s “ Blurt Master Constable,” Act II., Sc. 2. 


Where is the eldest sonne of Pryam, 
That Abraham coloured Troian? 
“* Soliman and Perseda,” 1599, sig. H 3 (apud Dyce’s Middleton). 

The printing of Abraham for Abram was very likely to occur, if indeed such 
a supposition is necessary, from the fact that the name of the “ father of the 
faithful ” occurs in both forms in the sacred writings of the Hebrews: ‘ Neither 
shall thy name any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham.” 
(Gen. xvii. 5.) ‘There is manifest allusion by Mercutio to the stanza in the bal- 
lad of “ King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid” (Child's * British Ballads,” 
vol. IV., p. 195) beginning, 

The blinded boy that shootes so trim, 
But this blinded boy is only “ young auburn Cupid,” and has no more to do 
with Adam Bell than with any other archer. 

I think that I can hardly be wrong in supposing that if the writer in 
the “Catholic World,” or he of the ‘* Nation,” had seen this chain of evidence, 
connecting link by link, with barely perceptible change, auburn with abraham, 
the former, and consequently the latter, would have said something less upon 
the subject, or something more. But they might have seen it, and they should 
have seen it before attributing tome the note cited by both of them as embody- 


ing my opinion. For that note is not by “ Richard Grant White, editor of an 
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American edition of Shakespeare.” On the contrary, the whole of the expla- 
nation given above (after the passage from the ** Nation"), with the quotations 
upon which it is founded,* is, quotations and all, merely my note upon the pas- 
sage in question. The note appeared in my edition of ‘Romeo and Juliet” 
published twelve years ago, and in it the chain of evidence upon this puzzling 
little point of orthography was first set forth. The note cited by the writer in 
the “ Catholic World,” and after him by the “ Nation’s ” critic, using his work, 
is from ** Shakespeare’s Scholar,” a book published nearly twenty years ago, for 
many of the passages in which, as (fo the text, it was long since publicly made 
known in various ways, both in England and this country, that I no longer held 
myself responsible. I have no right to look for the adoption of my views, or 
even to ask that in the discussion of a passage in Shakespeare my edition shall 
be consulted; but I may without presumption demand that whoever sets forth 
an opinion as mine shall take proper means to ascertain if it really is mine, 
and that a note attributed to me as an editor of Shakespeare shall be the note 
in my edition of Shakespeare, and not that in any other book, whether I have 
changed my opinion or not. Let me add that I have no wish to assume that 
either of these writers (both of whom are unknown to me) intended any mis- 
representation of my views. They were merely neglectful—perhaps indiffer- 
ent; which they had a perfect right to be. But that right involved the duty of 
being also silent. 

In the same number of the ‘* Nation ” which gave circulation to this incor- 
rect representation of my views upon a trifling point, and in the same depart- 
ment, was an article upon a little book entitled ‘** Recent Exemplifications of 
False Philology,” by Fitzedward Hall. It was published in this country, where 
its author was born and bred, but it was written and printed in England, 
where, it appears, for reasons satisfactory to himself, he has chosen to live— 
and where one of the universities has made him a Doctor of Both Laws—in com- 
mon with other persons who, having been born and bred in England, have, 
for reasons satisfactory to themselves, chosen to live in this country. And to 
the latter, if any of them 6y chance should read these pages, I hasten to say that 
I do not mean to class them with him because of a likeness in the chances and 
changes of their lives, but merely to hint that we are sufficiently familiar with 
the scholastic essentials to the honorary dignity borne by him not to be unduly 
impressed by it as a vague and mysterious sign of superiority: as it were, omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. 

This book I had previously read with attention, and not without some per- 
sonal interest; butas I had seen through it and its author at a glance (for even 
a millstone may be seen through if it has a hole in the middle), [ had, in com- 
mon with some others equally clear-sighted, concluded that it was a thing to 
be passed by in silence. But as a writer who is allowed to use the columns 
of a journal of the * Nation’s” position, and above all of its pretensions, has 
deemed Dr. Hall’s book worthy of careful attention, and even of commenda- 
tion, not only in its purpose but its substance, it may be worth our while (my 
readers’ and mine) to submit the thing and the doer of it to such examination 
and appreciation as are possible within the limits of a magazine article. 

And first we are impressed by the author’s fulness of revelation as to him- 
self—what he is and what he has done. He tells us that he is a Master of 
Arts, and a Doctor, an Honorary Doctor of Both Laws, and that he was formerly 
professor of the Sanskrit Language and Literature and of Indian Jurispru- 


* Except the last. 
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dence in King’s College, London. And in this book we are also told—not by 
his present publisher, or as an advertisement by his former publisher, but by 
the highest authority, himself (for he pours out his gall at his own expense)— 
what books he has written, or rather annotated. And how modest he is, and 
how unlike to men who would have their “ nothings monstered,” we may gath- 
er from the fact that he is pariicular to tell us how many “ pp.” there are in 
the preface, the body, and the appendix to each book; that he does not withhold 
from us the minutest particulars about a publication the bulk of which is 
twenty-three pages, and that we are told that of one volume the first edition 
contained ‘ pp. ii. and 39,” but that the ‘‘ second edition, revised,” contained 
“ pp. ii, and 43”; but as to what led to the addition of those 4 pp., and what 
they contained, we are unaccountably left in yearning ignorance. 

That a man who thinks so modestly of what he himself has done should be 
respectful and considerate in his treatment of others, especially of those who 
have attained honored positions before the world, was to be expected. And 
so upon his very first page he leads off with the gentle phrase, “the rabble of 
verbal critics, English and American.” To be sure he is a verbal critic; no 
more, it seems. But then there are verbal critics and verbal critics; on one 
side is Dr. Hall, on the other side are the rabble. Nevertheless to this rabble 
Dr. Hall condescends. He gives theminstruction. He tells each one to know 
his place and to keep it. Among the men whom he thus honors, as the king 
honored the man by telling him to get out of the way, are Walter Savage 
Landor; Gray, who is styled “ finical ”; Wordsworth, who is * thoughtless ”; 
Coleridge; De Quincey, who is called “the most wayward of triflers,” a man 
of “* preposterous assertion ” and * arrogant precipitancy ”; Max Miller, among 
whose “ illaudable characteristics we are told that * facility of assertion is 
conspicuous,” and who is charged with deliberate and wholesale plagiarism ; 
George P. Marsh; M. Littré; Cobbett; William Taylor; Charles James Fox, 
of whose notion of grammar it is said that ‘‘a remark more absurd has 
seldom been committed to paper”; and Sir Philip Sidney, who for a like 
offence receives like punishment. The epithet “aksurd,” which Dr. Hall is 
fond of applying to writers whose views differ from his own, he does not hesi- 
tate to fling at the man who lives in the world’s memory, not only as the 
bright ideal of manhood—scholar, gentleman, and Christian soldier—but as 
the father and founder of English criticism; and he does this apparently that 
he may at the same time bemire a man whose name I should blush to couple 
as he does with that of him who is the author of the “ Apologie for Poetry ” 
and the hero of the field of Zutphen: With the same reflectively malicious 
purpose Mr. Jolin Ruskin is styled not only a * bad model” but “ the inspired 
idiot of the nineteenth century.” , 

To treat impudence like this with any affectation of daintiness would indeed 
be absurd. The edge of irony is turned by the hide of such a moral pachy- 
derm. Dr. Hall, as he exhibits himself in the only book by which he is known 
to us, is simply a man born without the sense of decency, and in whose nature 
self-conceit takes the place of self-knowledge. He comes before us in the 
character of the Yahoo of literature; one of those creatures who, if encoun- 
tered at all, must be handled without gloves, and—uncleanly task—* polished 
off” for the benefit of society. Luckily, little as we know of him, that little, 
furnished by himself, is sufficient for our purpose, although it has proved la- 
mentably deficient for hisown. What that purpose is, he shows upon his every 
page. It is not to do anything for the improvement or even the protection of 
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the English language—not to help his readers to understand it, or to use it 
with simplicity, clearness, and foree—but merely to show that he knows every- 
thing knowable about it, and that no one else that he mentions as having said 
a word about it, from Sir Philip Sidney down to the author of “ Words and 
their Uses,” knows anything at all upon the subject. He, Fitzedward Hall, 
formerly Vermont Yankee, row British resident, Doctor of Both Laws, Profes- 
sor of Sanskrit, and Pundit by brevet,* is, by his knowledge of precedent and 
usage, the one authority and the great exemplar in the English tongue. With- 
out either the wit or the wisdom of Touchstone, he apes his absoluteness. He 
isipse; heishe. His treatment of every one who has undertaken to help others 
in the study of our common mother tongue reminds us of the conduct of the 
shipmaster who came on deck to find that in his absence his mate had under- 
taken to read the burial service over the body of a departed foretopman, and 
had actually begun the solemn task—“*I am,” ete. ‘ You the resurrection and 
the life!” broke in the affronted skipper. ‘Give me the book. J am the res- 
urrection and the life.” Dr. Hall has taken the book into his own hands; but 
that he is the-resurrection and the life of the English language does not appear 
except by his own self-assertion. His function seems rather to pore over the 
precedents of words, that he may read their title clear to mansions in his skies. 

It is somewhat surprising to find on the very first page of a writer who 
knows no authority other than usage, no title but that of unbroken etymologi- 
cal descent, such a word as criticaster.{ Whence did it come, and how? 
What is the precedent for its use? For to use a word without a precedent is, 
according to Dr. Hall, to be in a parlous state. For poetaster we all know 
that there is such authority as is given by precedent use, and that it is an Angli- 
fied form of poetastro = cattivo poeta, versificatorello. So grammaticaster and 
poltticaster have been used—the one by Jonson, the other by Milton, But the 
very Italian words, originals of these, are mere Italian slang, not authorita- 
tively recognized as a part of the Italian language. Astro or astre is not a suf- 
fix of defined meaning, even in the Romance languages. Where, then, is the 
authority for tacking the meaningless aster upon any stem, and producing such 
a monster as criticaster2? Where is the array of authorities which only can 
justify in Dr. Hall’s eyes the use of any word?—for there is not even an Ital- 
ian slang criticastro. This is for him to consider; for as to the sin in criticas- 
ter, it seems venial enough after that committed in its antetypes; for legitimat- 
ing which Ben Jonson’s and Milton’s “authority” can do little, or rather 
nothing. 

But Dr. Hall shows himself quite incapable of following the guidance either 
of precedent or of reason; and in the very next sentence we have, “‘ Flushed 
with his precious discovery, he explodes it before the public.” What affected 
nonsense this is! If the discovery were exploded, according to all authorities 
it would be destroyed, which is not what the “ criticaster” would desire. I 
have neither the time nor the tolerance to fill my pages with scraps of sen- 
tences containing the word in question (or any other), even if the editors or 
the readers of this magazine would bear it. Any reader who is not satisfied with 
my testimony, can very easily find better, that there is no recorded use, of au- 

* It is hardly necessary to say that the proper form of this word is pandit ; but I have pre- 
ferred to use the old familiar form, “ Priscian’s head a little scratched, but twill serve.” It may 
be well to add that this article was not only written but had received its title and was partly in 
type before the publication (in July) of Dr. Hall’s article on “ Pandits.” 


t “ The criticaster having looked for a given expression or sense of an expression in his dice 
tionary.” 
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thority, for any other sense of explode than “to drive out with expressions of 
open scorn,” which is the etymological sense (ex plaudo),* and “to set fire to 
and reduce to gaseous elements,” as powder, and * to burst,” as a bladder. In 
which secondary and metaphorical sense we might say that it would be well to 
explode Dr. Hall and his works before the public; only that if he and they 
were burst bladder-wise, or reduced to their gaseous elements (the only ele- 
ments with which he seems to be familiar), the concussion would be so tre- 
mendous that the stability of all the English-speaking peoples would be imper- 
illed. Dr. Hall, who reverses the Cesarean maxim, and who shuns a common 
English word, tanquam scopulum, may have meant “ exploits it before the pub- 
lic,” using exploit in the French sense, improve, make the most of; for explodes 
and exploits are nearly enough alike to be the same to some peopie. Perhaps, 
however, by ‘‘ explodes it before the public” Dr. Hall really meant sets it off, 
ete. But if this terrible Sanskrit scholar would, and could, learn a little of our 
homely English idiom, he would know that although on the fourth of July he, in 
those years in which he did celebrate that day, exploded the fireworks that he 
let off, it does not follow that everything that is let off or set before the world 
is exploded. 

On the next page we find: ‘There are few writers but have employed the 
substantive ‘means,’ ” ete., a blunder which needs nocomment.f On p. 24: “ but 
we have a fair right to reclaim when the subject-matter of a grave effort 
of interpretation proves to be a dreamy fiction.” To reclaim, or to claim— 
what? On p. 23 is this sentence: ‘ The truth, I believe, as concerns the sense 
of curious under consideration, is that, from Queen Anne’s tine down to the 
present day, very few authors have not employed it.” Employed what? 
Nothing else than the sense of curious under consideration. And how, pray, 
is a sense to be employed? We may employ (although we may better use) a 
word; and we may employ it in a certain sense; and a pundit may employ his 
sense, such as he has, in scofling at men who, with perhaps a little of the 
learning that has become lumber in his head, have a hundred fold his ability 
to use what they have;¢ but to employ the sense of a word is as difficult a 
feat as to find “two last” things, which Dr. Hatl writes about as if they were 
really within the possible. 

Upon his pages swarm such words as provection, neoterism, antithet, iner- 
rancy, sequacity, auspicate, an agential, analogise, resispicent, exostracise, 
substantivized, nummulary, illative, sylleptically, opsimathics, and jurispru- 
dent; in support of which he may doubtless be able to bring up the fact that 
they are to be found in some dictionaries, and that they have been used by some 
person, somewhere, at some time heretofore. For Dr. Hall, whatever his other 
attainments, falls short of originality in sin. Take the most venial of these, 
jurisprudent, by which nothing more can be expressed than by jurist: what 

* “ Comedy seems to think that she has two offices to perform : from one side of the stage to 
erplode absurdity, and from the other to introduce indecency.”—Landor, “‘ Per. and Asp.,” Vol. i., 


. 2. 
‘ Comedy might find in the “ Recent Exemplifications,” an occasion for both her offices. 

t The blunder in construction is accompanied by an erroneous assertion, sweeping and positive, 
in Dr. Hall’s style, to wit : ‘* Addison a/ways writes * this means’ forthe singular.” Dr. Hall bad 
not seen, or had forgotten, the following passage, and, I think, others : 

— “and even amongst these I shall only reckon into their lives that part of their time which 
has been spent in the manner above mentioned. By these means I am afraid we shall find the 
longest lives not to consist of many months.”’—.dddison, “ Tatler,” No. 96. 

t I do not use dumber here Americanice ; although it would surely put Dr. Hall quite out of his 
head to find a reason why I should not. 
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reason is there in calling a man of prudence a prudent?* In words like these 
Dr. Hall delights; words of a sort that, even if it be admitted (and it need not 
be admitted) that they must perhaps sometimes be used, as medicine must be 
taken, a man with a loving sense of real English would shrink from as from 
ipecac. And yet we see him linger lovingly over such a noun as ag ~»éial, roll- 
ing the loathsome morsel under his tongue, and pronouncing the abominable 
word one “ of prime utility.” It is not surprising that a man who finds such lan- 
guage to his taste should revel in the use of such phrases as “ postulates a cri- 
terion of grammaticalness,” “ posit the absence of regimen,” “ the nuptial pair,” 
“‘incogitant excursions,” “accredited inerrancy,” ‘exceptions which analogize 
with special providences in the mundane order; ” or that he should call a bad 
or a disliked word “an obnoxious vocable.” This is indeed the “ verbocination 
latiale”’t with which the Limosin scholar drove Pantagruel to exclaim, ** Que 
diable de languaige est cecy! Par dieu, tu es quelque heriticque.” And so Ben 
Jonson, moved thereto by a like pedantic jargon, makes Surly exclaim, ‘* What 
a brave language here is! next to canting!” and puts in Dol Common’s mouth 
these lines—interruptions excepted : 


For as he says, except 
We call the Rabbins and the heathen Greeks 
To come from Salem and from Athens 
And teach the people of Great Britain 
To speak the tongue of Eber and Javan, 
We shall know nothing. . . .« 
And so we may arrive by Talmud skill 


And heathen Greek. 
The Alchemyst, ii., 3. 


But, to turn from this passing glance at Dr. Hall’s own English. let us 
consider a few of his verbal criticisms. He is not always wrong, aithough 
what he says that is true is not so new that the air of imparting knowledge 
with which he writes sits very well upon him. It is rather late in the day to 
spend time and ink and paper in showing that Wordsworth erred in his cen- 
sure of Cowper's ‘‘church-going bell,” that Coleridge must have been unac- 
quainted with the history of atonement when he called at one a mistaken ety- 
mology, and that he and De Quincey were led by insufficient knowledge into a 
few other like errors.{ But he is not so fortunate in his criticism of De Quin- 
cey’s censure of a somewhat cantish use of implicit to mean absolute, unques- 
tioning, submissive, as, implicit faith, implicit obedience. De Quincey says: 
“ The history of the word is this: Implicit (from the Latin implicitus, involved 
in, folded up) was always used orfginally, and still is so by scholars, as the di- 
rect antithet of explicit (from the Latin explicitus, evolved, unfolded).” Upon 
this Dr. Hall remarks: “ Implicit has always had with us ‘ by implication,’ ¢il- 
lative,’ ‘deductive’ for one of its senses as applied to things; but the sense 

* Unless jocosely, as West writes to Gray’: “ Adieu! I am going to my tutor’s lectures on 
one Puffendorf, a very jurisprudent author as you shall read on a summer’s day.”—‘‘ Gray’s Let- 
ters,” Sec. 1., xi. 

t The edition of 1593 has Latiane, but latiale is the received reading. 


t Coleridge, having written of the use of whose for of which that he “ would brand it as one 
among the worst of those mimicries of poetic diction, by which imbecile writers fancy they ele- 
vate their prose,’ Dr. Hall replies that it “has had the suppert of high authorities for several 
hundred years.” But of the writers whom he cites (although he says “ but I must curtail my ref- 
erences’) only two, and those of little weight, Pecock and Capgrave, justify his assertion as to 
the antiquity of the usage ; and of his later authorities, antecedent to Coleridge (which only were 
in point) hardly any can be called high. Yet he failed to bring forward one who is the very high- 
est in the language upon such a point—Milton. 

“ Adjectives whose signification may increas ~~ diminish, may form comparison,” ete.—“ Ac- 
cidence Commenced Grammar.” 
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specified by Mr. De Quincey was never anything but a rare Latinism.” And 
he produces from Barrow a sentence in which “an implicite contract between 
men” means plainly an implied contract, ete. This is a characteristic exam- 
ple of a style of argument common with Dr. Hall, as we shall see, and which 
is the result either of an attempt to seem to win a victory by fighting men of 
straw, or a real inability to apprehend anything in regard to words but their 
outward forms and their history; of which the latter will be shown to be the 
more probible. No one, certainly not De Quincey, has denied that * by im- 
plication” is one of the senses of implicit. What De Quincey censured was 
the disuse of the word in this true and etymological sense, and its use in the 
sense of unquestioning, submissive. Dr. Hall has certainly produced many ex- 
amples of the latter; but they are merely examples of the very misuse of which 
De Quincey coniplained. If the misuse had not prevailed, there would have — 
been no occasion of complaint.* And Dr. Hall’s assertion that the use of this 
word as the direct antithet of explicit ‘*was never anything but a rare Latin- 
ism,” implicitiy asserts that the usage in question has ceased. In a very re- 
cent book, “*Romola,” the greatest work of George Eliot, who as a writer of 
English stands side by side with George Sand as a writer of French, he might 
have found this example not only of the legitimate sense of this word, but of 
the naked antithesis: 

Tito’s implicit desires were working themselves out now in very explicit thoughts.—Chap, 
XXXV. 

That even Dr. Hall should know everything is not to be expected ex- 
cept by Dr. Hall himself; but when a man undertakes to decide for the 
world upon the basis of his knowledge of literature, it were well for him not 
to show ignorance of a modern instance so important as this in a writer of 
such authoritative position; to which it needs hardly be said that there might 
be added many examples parallel, although not so striking. But we shall soon 
see that a combination of deficiency of knowledge with incapacity of apprehen- 
sion, on the points as to which he makes most pretence and most parade, is the 
characteristic trait of Dr. Hall as a eritic of the English language. He loads 
his pages with mere repetitions of this or that word, which are of little or no 
significance, thus making a great show of seeming “ scholarship,” and passes 
blindly over, even in his own examples, that which is of real suggestive im- 
port. ut to turn back a moment: as to the word curious he shows the same 
incapacity to apprehend the real value of verbal criticism that he showed with 
regard to implicit, He falls foul, in his bullying way, of half a dozen nameless 
persons who have found fault with the use of curious in the sense of strange, 
unaccustomed, unaccountable; and after showing, with great parade—what no 
one even slightly acquainted with the subject would doubt for a moment—that 
many authors in that dry, dull, fallow ground of English literature “ from 
Queen Anne’s time to the present day,” with which he seems to have a loving 
and a kindred familiarity, misused this word jin the sense in question, he de- 
elares that the objection to the use of ewrious in this sense would make it neces- 


sary ‘to alter not only Shakespeare's ‘curious bed,’ ‘most curious mantle,’ 


* The perversion in question leads directly and surely to a misapprehension, of which such 
blundering uses of the word as appear in the following passages, are examples 

‘Tis now many years ago that Garrick introduced among his actors (for they are too implicit 
to suppose anything can be wrong that they see him do) another strange,” etc.—Baker’s “Remarks, 
on the English Language” (1770), p 21. 

“To give only One instance of the implicitness of critics. Raphael is universally acknow])- 
edged,” ete.—/dem, p. 36. 
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and ‘curious tale,’ but our Bible with its ‘curious girdle’ and ‘ curious works.’ 
Our familiar cuwriosities for rarities,” he adds, ‘‘ would also in consistency fall 
under the ban.” Only as to the last example does Dr. Hall speak with rea- 
son. After his fashion, he is tremendous upon the unimportant, and incompe- 
tent upon the essential. No one objects to the use of cwrious or curiosity in the 
sense which they have in the examples which he cites; because in those the real 
and radical meaning of the word (which in no word should ever be lost sight 
of) cura, cure, is preserved: as much as it is, for instance, when Wotton 
quaintly says, “* Yet I spent some curiosity to search out what it might be that 
could precipitate him into such a prodigious catastrophe ” (Reliq. Wott., p. 
81, ed. 1652), or when Addison (or possibly Swift) says of a figure in a vis- 
ion, that he * wore a raiment curiously wrought with hieroglyphics.” (Tat- 
ler, No. 81.) But the use of curious to mean merely strange, unaccustomed, 
is a very different matter. For example, the presence of a $1,000 Treasury 
note in the pocket-book of a man of letters, or a passage in which common 
sense, plain English, and politeness were united in a book by Dr. Hall, would 
be strange, perhaps unaccountable, but it would not be curious. 

For it must be admitted that this over-read gentleman is very impartial in 
dealing out damnation (or such a blustering, harmless imitation of it as he 
can make up) to every setter forth of any opinion that, rightly or not, he re- 
gards as erroneous. Dean Alford, who made some mistakes (and Dr. Hall 
may see in the end that mistakes are possible even to a pundit), but who was 
aman of dignified position, estimable character, and respectable scholarship, 
and who had so much of frankness and of the gentleman in his composition 
that he made a personal friend of a sharp critical antagonist (Mr. Moon)—a 
feat hardly within Dr. Hall’s capacity, it would seem—is flung aside with insult- 
ing scorn and flouted with “headlong sciolism”; and at the end of a supple- 
mentary list of names of those who have used the form is being is that of the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley—a writer of undenied talent, to say nothing more of 
him—which is followed by the remark, “The last name does not perhaps de- 
serve recording.” It seems to be Dr. Hall's delight to speak injuriously of 
men for the mere sake of saying something to hurt them. If Mr. Kingsley’s 
name were not worth mentioning, why mention it? If it were at all worth 
mentioning, why not let it go upon its own merits for what it was worth? If 
Dean Alford were not worthy the notice of so high and mighty a person as 
Dr. Hall, why should the thunderer launch his little bolt at him? It would 
be much more like a real thunderer to seem unconscious of his existence. 
But no: Dr. Hall can never resist the temptation to a wanton personal slur or 
insult, even if he has to go out of his way to inflict it. But sometimes his 
sourness of temper leads him much further than mere sneering and flouting. 
The Rev. Mr. Blackley having, in his “* Word Gossip,” brought forward a 
not very happy etymology of parson, deriving it from “ parishion, a compres- 
sion of parochianus” (an etymology almost ss wide of the mark as Dr. 
Hall’s own derivation of church from éxxAnoia), our Pharisee of philology, not 
content with showing at trite and dreary length that he knows all about the 
real derivation of parson, asserts plainly that as to parishion Mr. Blackty 
“coined it,” and then arraigns him in set terms for forgery. ‘ Forging his- 
tory,” he says, ‘‘ after the manner here exposed, and dispensing the product as 
a genuine article,* would in a layman be a somewhat hardy procedure.” And 


*“ As a genuine article,” instead of simply “as genuine”! Did ever a man write more like a 
shopman ? 
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yet—will it be believed?—in a note on this very page Dr. Hall mentions that 
“Skinner long ago broached this untenable view, taking parson from ‘pa- 
rishon ecclesiastes,’ and -Dr. Richardson adopts it. Neither of them gives any 
example of parishon used in the sense required to uphold their whim.” Skin- 
ner brought forward the word and the etymology long ago (A. D. 1671), and 
Dr. Richardson adopted it (A. D. 1838); and yet Mr. Blackley is accused of 
coining it, and of committing a forgery which Dr. Hall has ‘* exposed.” A 
certain sort of people should have memories more than a page long at all 
times, but more than ever when, learning not only their manners but their 
controversial style from Grobianus, they apply to others the epithets which 
more decency and less forgetfulness might have made less fitting to them- 


selves. 
Fortis es, et claris MENTIRIS dicito verbis, 


Verba loqui si quem non ita firma putas.* 

Dr. Hall’s memory fails him in like manner upon another point. He says 
in one place of the writing of this wonderful book of his (but not half its won- 
ders are yet revealed): 

Partly to keep Mr. Richard Grant White in countenance [beneficent being!], and partly because, 
on casually turning over the leaves of his ‘‘ Words and their Uses,” I was reminded of certain old- 
world specimens of precipitate speculation [what a queer sort of speculation is precipitate specu- 
lation, and what a queer sort of precipitation would speculative precipitation be!), I have been at 
the trouble of this long preliminary. The special reminders of those specimens shall now be con- 
sidered.—P. 31. 

But having got through the consideration of those special reminders, and 
nothing more—in fact much less, as he himself admits—he says of the same 
book: 

Only here and there a statement, out of those which on a careful reading of it I saved for re- 
mark, has been subjected to animadversion.”—P. 111. 

Dr. Hall sat down to write his book either after a cursory turning of the 
leaves of that which ministered occasion to him, or after a careful reading of 
it. When he made the latter of these assertions he unfortunately forgot that 
he had made the former. But the latter is the true one, although it does not 
tell the whole truth. Dr. Hall not only read the book in question carefully, 
but he searched it over and through with the eye of a mosquito, seeking noth- 
ing but the minutest place where he could hope to plant a sting. He has left 
evidence of the keenness of his search and of the spirit in which it was made. 
Noticing the mistranslation, through neglect of prosody, of the passage from 
Catullus, in chapter ix. of the first edition of ** Words and their Uses,” he 
takes advantage of what he knew to be a typographical error, for which the 
author was no more responsible than he, and takes the pains to repeat it with 
an implication that will be plain to every scholar, saying, “he [the author of 
“ Words and their Uses] quotes from Catullus: . 

‘Tua nunc opera mex pulle ’ [sic’.” 

Will it be believed that a man who has had the training of a scholar and 
the position of a gentleman could be so small as that for the purpose of imply- 
ing what he knew to be false, when it so happened that on the four pages im- 
mediately preceding the one on which the line he quotes occurs (he having 
carefully read the book), puella occurs no fewer than twenty-five times printed 
correctly? And he does not think it beneath him to say that on two pages of 
the book “the interesting old letter-writer Howell figures as ‘ Howells.’ ” 


* Grobianus et Grobiana, ete.. /ib. i, cap. 10. The typographical emphasis is not mine, but 
Dedekindus’s, according to the old editions. 
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This would be miserably small business in itself; but how much more so in 
consideration of the fact tha elsewhere the same name is printed correctly, 
and that the occurrence of the name of Mr. Howells of Boston in the book was 
likely to mislead both compositor and proof-reader!* However poor a man 
might be in scholarship, in honors, or in purse, can one imagine what amount 
of Sanskrit lore, or what degree in punditism, or what amount of money 
would compensate him fur the consciousness that he was so mean in spirit as 
to attempt to injure any man in that way—not to say a man unknown to him, 
and whose only provocation was an attempt to do something for the imperilled 
purity and simplicity of our mother tongue; which, however, might not unnat- 
urally be taken asa personal attack by the writer of ‘Recent Exemplifica- 
tions”? But by his motive thus revealed, and by the relation of his capacity 
to his pretensions, we can take the altitude of Dr. Hall. Measured from the 
depth of his meanness to the height of his impudence, he is indeed an enor- 
mous creature. So Fabian Pillet says of a critic: 

Il m’appelle petit auteur: 

Eh bien, c’est un petit malheur. 

En attendant quel’on me dise 

De quelle taille est mon censeur, 

Je le mesure a 8a sottise, 

Et suis frappé de sa grandeur. 

But the total value of Dr. Hall’s performance must not be measured by such 
considerations as most of the foregoing, damaging as theyare. Making many 
mistakes, forgetting what he of all men should remember, his own English 
bad, his manners worse, his moral tone worst of all, much of his eriticism 
might yet possibly be sound and his general ability respectable. Let us con- 
sider the latter with more particularity as they are exhibited in his book. He 
is very stringent upon usage, not only the usage of the past but of the present. 
He will allow nothing to be English but that which has the sanction of the 
best usage, or of a certain usage, now; and what that usage is he is to declare. 
How trustworthy is he in that regard? Let us take him up upon a point very 
easily to be determined—an assertion made by him as to the following sen- 
tence: ‘The use of this adjective [divine] as a noun meaning a clergyman, a 
minister of the gospel, is supported by long usage and high authority.” In this 
sentence he asserts that the writer ‘employs the words divine and clergyman in 
senses now uncurrent in England.” This is not a critical opinion, it is a posi- 
tive assertion as to matter of fact, and one as to which Dr. Hall's testimony, if 
worth anything upon such subjects as those upon which he has chosen to write, 
should be competent, as he is a professed linguist, and his book was written 
and printed in England, where he has lived many years. But the assertion 
astonished me, and 1 asked a British officer now here, a man of birth, intelli- 
gence, education, and the best associations: ‘* You are a soldier, our friend A 
is a barrister; what is Archbishop Trench ?” ‘An archbishop, I suppose,” 

ras his first reply. ‘ Yes, but what is he?” ‘ Oh, a clergyman, of course.” 

* The extremity to which piddling pedantry and literary pharisecism may be carried could 
not possibly have ever before been so well shown as it is by Dr. Hall’s assumption of the position 
of pedagogue to the Rev F,. W. Farrar, a linguist of high and well-deserved reputation. Finding 
tedeypagos (for redA€y pages) on one of his pages, our Head Master says in a note, “ Mr. 
Farrar, in writing reAey pa os, misplaces his accent.” Thus we are sometimes shown that 
there 1s no such thing as caricature. Here is ir real life a serious burlesque of Addison’s carica- 
ture, Tom Folio (Tom Fool), who says: “I have perused him (Virgil] myself in that edition, and 
after the strictest and most malicious examination could find but two faults in him; one of them 
is in the Eneid, where there are two commas instead of a parenthesis; and another in the third 


Georgic, where you may find a semicolon turned upside down.” “ Perhaps,” said I, “ these were 
not Virgil s faults, but those of the transcriber. ’’— 7uter. No. clviii. 
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I put the same question mutatis mutandis to the English barrister, whom I see 
as often as I see the officer. He replied at once, “A clergyman.” And when 
I told to each the occasion of my inquiry, the officer said, *The fellow is 
an ass”; the barrister asked to see the book, and after looking through it with 
some care, broke out, “The man’s a spluttering idiot. His evidence isn’t 
worth a rush.” This only to show how the living English fibre was touched 
by Dr. Hall’s assertions, his tone, and his language. As to the usage of the 
literature of the day, see the following examples: 


So also if a cleryyman is leading what is called an exemplary life, that is, one that sets a good 
example, ete.—Archbishop Whately, ‘ Cautions for the Times,” No. xi. 

— made the English people thoroughly ashamed that any man calling himself an English 
man, a gentleman, and a clergyman should insult, ete.—Ibid., No. xiii. 

The Rey. Septimus Harding was a few years since a beneticed clergyman in the cathedral 
town of, etc.—Trollope, “‘ Barchester Towers,” chap. i. 

— being a clergyman, you will have been guilty of blasphemy.—Ibid., chap. vii. 

The quantity of scholarship necessary for the eflicacy of a country clergyman is not great,— 
Ruskin, “ Study of Architecture,” p. 25. 

I would not myself have said so much against English clergymen, ete.—Ruskin, “ Fors Clavi- 
gera,” No. X., p. 12. 

Now will it be believed that the Athanasian Creed and our bishops and the clergymen who 
write to the “ Guardian,” ete.—Matthew Arnold, “ Literature and Dogma” (1873), p. 238. 

—— one is really tempted to say, when une reads a deliverance like that of this clergyman, 
Sancta simplicitas!—Jbid , p. 288. 

The chapters which obstinately persist in treating the mother church of the diocese as if it 
were the private chapei of four or five clergymen.—‘‘ Saturday Review,” May 17, 1873, p. 646. 

However good the average clergyman may be in an ordinary way, yet as he preaches Sunday 
after Sunday, ete.—I/bid., p. 648, 

A learned provincial clergyman is accustomed to think of his acquaintances as of “lords, 
knyghts, and other noble and worthie men that con Latyn but lyttle.’—George Eliot, ‘‘ Middie- 
march” (1873), chap. iii. 

I set a bad example, married a poor clergyman, etc.—Ibid , Chap. vi. 

I beg to apologize if I have forgotten the clergyman’s profession and the lady's sex.—Wilkie 
Collins, ‘‘ The New Magdalen,” chap. xx¥. 

You have forgotten that you were born a gentleman and bred a man of honor. So far as I am 
concerned, I don’t ask you to remember that I am a clergyman.—Ibid., “‘ Temple Bar,” May, 1873. 


To these examples of the use of the word may be added, as to its “ cur- 
rent” meaning in England, the following definition from the most recently 
published British dictionary of the language—the Rev. J. Stormouth’s, 1871: 

Clergyman: a minister of a Christian church, 

So much for the evidence upon the point whether the word clergyman, 
in the sense in which it is used in the sentence criticised by Dr. Hall, is now 
‘“uncurrentin England.”* Any one who is acquainted with English literature 
or with English society knows that such examples might be multiplied by the 
hundred. The word, so used, is only somewhat less common than beer or 
potatoes. The other word, divine, which Dr. Hall with a sweep of his pen ex- 
cludes from ‘ current” use, is from its character happily not socommon. But 
see these examples: 

The providential government of the world . . . in our favored land was clearly seen to 
be carried forward on Tory and Church of England principles, sustained by the succession of the 
House of Brunswick and by sound English divines.—George Eliot, “ Feliz Holt,” chap. 1. 

It might be objected that although this example is from a book of the day, 
the passage is intentionally rather in the tone of the last generation. But here 

* Clergyman, like gentleman, has its meaning, to a certain degree, not only here but in Eng- 
land, from the tastes and habits of those that use it. Bred inthe faith and discipline of the Church 
of England (styled here the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America), I should 
hardly call the preacher of the sermon on the “ harp of a thousand strings’ a clergyman; unless, 


indeed, I were secking the yotes of the sect to which he proclaimed his adhesien—the “ Hard 
Shell Baptists ’ 
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is another from the same author, which, like those that follow it, is free from 
any such objection: 

There is a resident rector who appeals to the consciences of his hearers with all the immense 
advantages of a divine who keeps his own carriage.—*‘ Scenes of Clerical Life,’ Janet, chap ii. 

I cannot see, my love, why in itself any costume would not become a clergyman, which 80 
many old divines . . . look well in.—Helps,“ Friends in Council,” Vol. ii., c. iv. 

Sometimes indeed when they are pressed with objections to their own explanations of Serip- 
ture doctrines, divines are apt to say, ete.—Archbishop Whately, ‘ Cautions for the Times,’ No. xiv. 

Surely this is enough to expect a sixteenth century divine to give us in theology.—Matthew Ar- 
nold, “‘ Literature and Dogma,” 1873, p. 22 

I am very glad that I have amused you,” said Mr. Sydney Smith at parting, “ but you must 
not laugh at my sermon to-morrow.” “I should hope I know the difference between being here 
or at church,” remarked the gentleman with some sharpness. ‘ J am not so sure of that,” replied 
the visitor. “I'll bet you a guinea on it,” said the squire. “‘ Take you,” replied the divtme.—Lord 
Houghton, “‘ Monographs” (1873), p. 251. 

To repudiate Christianity in express terms would, of course, be inadmissible for a sound 
divine —“Fortnightly Review,” March, 1873, p. 254. 

The point in question is not whether either of these words is a good one or 
legitimate, but how much truth there is in Dr. Hall’s assertion that, as mean- 
ing Christian ministers, they are uncurrent now in England, and conse- 
quently what is the worth of his evidence and opinion in such matters. And 
here are all these instances of their use by English writers of. repute, some of 
them having appeared since the publication of Dr. Hall’s book. But I shall 
dite three more, of which the first two (or, as Dr. Hall would say, the two first) 
are actually from poor, forgetful, rancorous, presuming Dr. Hall himself: 

An English clergyman would be an unusually favorable specimen of his class, ete.—* Recent 
Exemplificutions,” etc., p. 28. 

It would be interesting to know how the learned divines aforesaid (the editors of Webster’s 
Dictionary] would elucidate Crabbe, etc.—Ibid , p. 94, 

Dr. Hall is unrelenting in his pursuit, and pitiless in his treatment of the 
“ Americanisms,” or what he regards as such, of Hawthorne and Holmes and 
Howells, to mention no others, and with what reason and success we shall see 
anon. How was it, then, that he could use two words in senses which, as far 
as his knowledge went, are ‘*now uncurrent in England”? But philologist, or 
rather philologist of philologists, as he sets himself up te be, he is thus con- 
stantly falling into the linguistic pits that he digs for others; which reflection 
brings up the last passage that I shall cite upon this point: 

It is the task of the divine to condemn the errors of antiquity, and of the philologist to account 
for them.—Ruskin, “ Queen of the Air ” (1869), p. 2. 

A striking example and a pregnant saying. But does it not begin to appear 
that it will be a somewhat difficult task for one philologist to account for some 
errors which are yet not many months on their way to antiquity? This pas- 
sage is from one of the most thoughtful and charming of the books of the 
writer whom it has pleased Dr. Hall to style the inspired idiot of the nine- 
teenth century. But how, O most learned pundit, when we have the idioey 
without the inspiration? What then? ITs it not like Grumio’s * mustard with- 
out the beef,” but somewhat less satisfactory? For in that, although poor 
Katherine would have found neither nourishment nor real flavor, there would 
have been at least some pungency. 

Let us follow Dr. Hall a little further in his attempt to show that he alone 
among Yankees knows what is English and what mere ‘* Americanism.” One 
of his selected victims having written of a husband and wife visiting some 
friends tovether, that the gentleman “entered the parlor alone,” Dr. IIal] says 
that here parlor is used in ‘a sense which, except in the United States and in’ 
some of the English colonies, is obsolete.” The object of the criticism, which is 
not of the slightest philological value or interest, is merely to produce the im- 
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pression that this parlor-using person is ignorant of the latest elegance of Eng- 
lish life and speech. But drawing-room is no such modern name for the room 
given up to society and conversation as Dr. Hall thinks itis. Fielding, a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, giving, in his ‘* Essay on Conversation,” some hints on 
good manners, wrote: ‘ Your guest being introduced into a drawing-room is, 
after the first ceremonies, to be asked in.” Nor is parlor obsolete in England, 
as Dr. Hall would have known, were his acquaintance with polite literature 
and polite society (to use phrases slightly grandfather-ish) at all equal to his 
pretensions. For example: 

It was the once hopeful Godfrey who was standing with his hands in his side-pockets and his 
back to the fire, in the dark, wainscoted parlour one late November afternoon.—George Eliot, “* Silas 
Marner ,” chap. iii. 

—— then came the apartments of the bachelors with snug little par/ours,* 

* See them?” he arswered; ‘‘ I was there to-day. They are removed into acharming cottage. 
They have everything abont them ; and just think of this, when I burst into one of the parlours in 
my eager survey of the new house,” etc.—Blanchard Jerr: ld, “‘ Day with Char/es Dickens ” (1873). 

I find in architectural plans recently published in London some “ parlors,” 
although more ‘* drawing-rooms.” And within the last fortnight an Englishman 
of the best breeding and education as we were sitting in my library said to 
me, referring to a practice due to the intense heat of our summers, ** How 
strange it is! I never go into a parlor here without finding it so dark that I 
ean hardly see.” “I beg pardon,” I said; ‘into a—what?” “Into a par- 
lor,” he answered; adding, in reply to a quizzical look in my face, ** Why, I 
can’t call them drawing-rooms; would you?” “No, J shouldn’t; but this 
gentleman would.” And I showed a passage in a little red-covered book that 
was at hand. ‘Him! rather a caddish view of the matter, Ishouldsay.” And 


this brings me to one more quotation in point, which is from Miss Broughton, 
than whom there could not be a better witness, except perhaps Mr. Trollope, 


as to a question of usage, upon such a point: 
At the hall door . . . Sarah meets her. Sarah is an Englishwoman! [The words are Miss 
Broughton’s ; the emphasis is mine.) 


“ Mr. Brandon is in the parlour, ’m’.” 
“Parlour! My good Sarah, how many times shall I adjure you by all you hold most sacred, to 


say drawing-room ?”—* Red as a Rose is She,” chap, ii. 

There is, no doubt, a pretentious tendency among a large class of people 
in England, by whom Dr. Hall has manifestly been guided in the formation 
of his opinions, to call their parlors drawing-rooms; a tendency which Miss 
Broughton las here daintily satirized. But among English folk who, in Po- 
lonius’s phrase, are “of the best rank and station,” drawing-room is reserved 
for apartments set aside for full-dress occasions. The English friend men- 
tioned above told me that among the people satirized by Miss Broughton, and 
accepted as models by Dr. Hall, there is a growing fashion of calling their 
drawing-rooms “ reception-rooms;” an absurdity which till then I had looked 
upon as purely Novo-Eboracean. 

Moved thereto by his double desire of showing how much more English he is 
than those are who were his countrymen, and also by the hopeless and hapless 
“ Americanism ” of the author of ‘** Words and their Uses,” he attacks the Eng- 
lish of Hawthorne—praised by the best and most exacting of British critics— 
because in that book Hawthorne received its author's poor and inadequate re- 
cognition of the beauty of his style. Among the words for which this modern 


* I find that I have lost, or that I neglected to write down, the title of the book in which this 
example occurs—an English novel of the day. But it is producible, and if necessary shall be 
produced, 
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seraphic doctor holds the author of the “ Scarlet Letter” up for reprobation, is 
*“*bug for insect.” Here he thought himself surely safe; for he was but par- 
roting the flippant censure of men as insufficiently informed as he is. Bug is 
more commonly used for insect in “ America” than in England; but itis no 
more an * Americanism ” than platform or than progress. Ecce signum: 

May beetle—the cockchafer. Oxon. It is also called the May bug.—Halliwell’s Archaic Dict. 

June bug—the green beetle. May bug—the cockchafer.—Pegye’s Supplement to Grose. 

If Dr. Hall should, after his fashion, sneer at these citations as the result of 
mere “ poring over dictionaries,” let him consider this passage from an author 
who, although not ancient, wrote before there could have been * American- 
isms.” 

Do not all as much and more wonder at God’s rare workmanship in the ant, the poorest bug 
that crceps, as in the biggest elephant.—Daniel Rogers, ‘‘ Naaman the Syrian,” p. 74, London, 1642, 
And also the following from a poet of some repute, who was ratherish English 
than “‘ American”: 

Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel, 
Who breaks a butterfy upon a wheel! 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and sings. 
Pope. ‘“ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot.” 

Let him also consider this passage from the diary of one of the most Enge 
lish, most Briton-ish of actors, John Bannister: 

I shall never be reconciled to fleas. The harvest bug and gnat torment me sorely, too; wicked 
tormentors of my too irritable skin.—‘ Memoirs,” by Adolphus, Vol. ii , p. 302. 

And this from the most British of modern English novelists: 

“ The big things have ail to give way to the intellects of those which are more finely made.” 

“IT hope men and women will not give way to bugs and fleas,” said the tailor.*—T'rollope, 
“* The Lady Anna,” chap. iv. 

But I must not be led off into a discussion ef ‘* Americanisms,” upon which, 
if I have ever time and inclination to enter, some such Americanophobistsf as 
Dr. Hall may have their eyes opened; if in very deed their eyes are openable. 
But I shall not trespass upon that subject by examining his censure of Oliver 
We ndell Holmes’s use of belittle, which our superlatively English and elegant 
critic stigmatizes as an “ Americanism,” and one which cuglht to be abandoned 
to “the incurably vulgar.” He says that he is “ not aware thaf we ever had in 
our language a single accepted verb in which be was prefixed to an adjective 
that had not previously become itself a verb.” The array of English verbs to 
‘which belittle belongs is brief, and it includes bedark, bedirty, bedismal, bepale, 
bepurple, and besour. It is possible that in the case of one or more of these the 
adjective had been first used as a verb by some one somewhere. But it is not 
probable; and who shall decide the question? Certainly not Dr. Hall, with his 
“Tam not aware.” The material for its decision could be found only by a mi- 
nute examination of the whole mass of earlier English writing, printed and in 
manuscript, and then, like Gratiano’s reasons, it would be not worth the search. 
It may be very safely asserted that late was never used as a verb (if, indeed, it 

* The real meaning of bug is something that terrifies the weak, those easily terrified, as women 
and children. Insects came to be called bugs because of the terror and aversion they awaken 
particularly in such persons. In citing this passage I admit the possibility, but not the proba- 
bility, that the author may have meant that inzect to which the name bug has been partly re- 
stricted in England because it is the bug of bugs—the terror of the night—a creature which it is 
hardly decent to mention in conversation, much less in a novel addressed to Mr. Trollope's 
readers. 


t This word, like scunner, cost twelve minx, 
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were ever so used) before the formation of belate. And Bishop Sanderson could 
write begaudy, and Macaulay bemean, as Dr. Hall himself feels obliged to set 
forth. Now, if these words were unenglish in form, or monstrous in forma- 
tion, like Mr. Charles Reade’s disbarrassed, or unintelligible, or in any way at 
variance with reason, like Chaucer’s bothapplied to three, the fact that one was 
found in the writings of Bishop Sanderson and the other in those of Macaulay 
would not make them good English. But being open to none of these objec- 
tions, and having been used by Sanderson and Macaulay, perhaps they may be 
just able to survive the damnation of Dr. Hall. And belittle is like unto them, 
with this advantage—that it is more needed than they are, and even more ea- 
sily understood. Neither peer nor peasant could misapprehend its meaning 
at the first hearing; and it expresses a thought for which there is no other 
English word. Belittle is one of those words that are English the first time that 
they are uttered, whether in New England, in New Zealand, or in Middlesex. 
If not yet traceable in British use, it will quite surely soon become so; and then 
Dr. Hall, finding upon it the royal stamp, which is his only test of the English 
quality or the worth of any word, may cease to snarl at it, and Dr. Holmes 
may sleep in peace. 

Blind to the idiomatic simplicity and thoroughly English charm of Mr. 
William Howells’s style, which has been recognized with expressions of pleas- 
ure by real Englishmen, Dr. Hall cursorily turns over—that is (as we have 
seen), he carefully reads—his pages in the spirit of parsing and precedent, and 
finds just what such search will find in any writer who has a soul above * pos- 
iting a criterion of grammaticalness” in his writing. But what can be ex- 
pected of a man who tells us in cold blood that he goes to Irving and to 
Thackeray for specimens of incorrect English? He finds some, of course; but 
not so many by half as he might find in Steele, or even in Addison. One of 
the words for the use of which he decides against the claims of Mr. Howells, 
and also of another author, to x place among the writers of good English, is 
thereafter, in the sense of “ for the future,” “subsequently.”* Now, although 
this word was used as Mr. Howells uses it by Robert of Gloucester and by 
Spenser, as Dr. Hall admits, he decrees that it is not English. And why? 
Simply because he can find no later precedent for it. He seems incapable of 
the idea that 1 word may be English simply because it is of normal English birth. 
If he has met with half a dozen examples of the use of a word in the tiewig lit- 
erature through which our language, belaced, behooped, and bepatched, 
simpered its artificial way from the time of Queen Anne to that of George IV., 
he accepts it as English. And yet, wishing to fling a stone at De Quincey, 
who denounced this word with indiscreet extravagance, he says that ‘“‘any 
Englishman on hearing it from another, except in a quotation from some old 
or quaint author, would at once take ‘after that’ to be intended by it.” The 
word, then, has been used in the sense in question by at least two English 

* The other is myself; the instance being “ Thereafter I studied,” etc., in chapter ix. of “ Words 
and their Uses.” It may be just worth saying that at first I wrote “ After that time,” which I 
changed to “ thereafter” in the proof. I hesitated a moment as I wrote it; for I had never used it 
before, and did not remember having ever seen it. But a moment’s reflection confirmed me in 
my spontaneous use of it as a fitting compound, and as the logical counterpart of hereafter. As to 
whether it had ever been used before, I did not care a scratch of my pen; and I care as little now— 
as little, [ suppose, as Landor did when he wrote the following passsage: 

* Bend in pensiveness, even in sorrow, on the flowery bank of youth, whereunder runs the 
stream that passes Irreversibly. "—** Pericles and Aspasia,” Vol. i., p. 49. 

Whereunder is no “dictionary word”; but to Landor language was a tool and not a master, 
and he used the word that would express his thought, 
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writers of authoritative position; it would be understood in that sense by any 
Englishman on hearing it; moreover, it is a mere compound of two of the 
oldest and most commonly used words in the language, and, as we shall see, 
it is supported, we might almost say demanded, by analogy. What then 
does it lack of perfect Englishhood? Dr. Hall must answer, Usage. But 
usage it cannot have without it is used. To bring up lack of usage against the 
use of a good word, is worthy only of that converse of Mr. Ruskin (according 
to Hall), an idiot without inspiration. It would limit language to the one word 
that first was spoken. Why then should not thereafler be used to mean 
“from that time forward’? There is no reasonable reason that it should not, 
and there is reasonable reason that it should. For if here and after com- 
pounded mean “after this time,” it would seem impossible, without a disloca- 
tion both of speech and of thought, to find any other consistent meaning for a 
compound of there and after than “ after that time.” And again, if therebefore 
means * before that time,” it surely follows, as the night the day, that there- 
after means “after that time.” And for the first we have the example of 
Chaucer : 

In sterres many a wynter ther beforn 

Was writen the deeth of Ector, Achilles, 

Of Pompe, Iulius, er thei were born. 

“ The Man of Lawes’ Tale,” v. 197. 

A word thus rooted in the very subsoil of the English language, common 
sense, does not need the support of Dr. Hall’s tiewigged train-bands of * belles 
lettres.” It is English whenever it appears; and having been English before 
they were born, it will remain English after they are dead. 

The obsolete sense of thereafter, ** uccordingly,” * conforming to,” must be 
regarded as metaphorical, and, if not abnormal, at least at variance with an- 
alogy; afler being in that case used metaphorically, as in the phrases ** after 
this manner,” “after that fashion.” It passed out of use, and has remained’ 
almost out of knowledge, probably because of an intuitive perception of its in- 
congruity with the normal, logical, and always accepted hereafter. 

The phrase “all the same” is flouted by this Yankee pink of Anglicists as 
unenglish. He calls it a Scotticism bred out of bad French. To defend this 
phrase is not necessary to my present purpose. I shall merely bear witness to 
its constant use by English people whose combined position and education 
make them the undeniable arbiters of what is the best and most elegant col- 
loquial English; and cite the following examples from corresponding authori- 
ties, one of them an eminent historian and philologist—examples which might 
be multiplied a hundred fold: 

A man of thoroughly natural manners would pass as either morose or pert according to his 
mood—either stupid because disinclined to exert himself, or obtrusive because in the humor to 
talk. He would mean no offence, but he would make himself disagreeable ali the same.—“ Our 
Masks,” in “ Saturday Review,” Feb, 22, 1873. 

Lucius Zmilius Paullus celebrated his triumph ali the same, although, of the two sons who 
were left to keep up the suecession of his house, one had died, ete.—Edward Freeman in “ Fort- 
nightly Review,” April, 1873, p. 409. 

I wonder if it is she after all! That foolish fellow! But I will not let him go a// the same. He 
suits me; and he will soon forget that wicked woman, etc.—‘‘ Madame Dufour,” in “ London So- 
ciety,” February, 1873. 

All the same, I suppose, we are to understand the drama is declining.—“ London Society,” 
July, 1873, p. 50. 

It is not surprising that a man so squeamish, so narrow and artificial in his 
linguistic sympathies, and with such self-imposed limits to the range of his 
vision, should shy at such a word as scunner, and attempt to put it down 
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by saying that he has no acquaintance with it, like a social autocrat giving the 
cut direct to an intruder. But the shock to his fine sensibilities actually be- 
trays him into the confession that he has but ‘‘a vague apprehension what a 
scunner is,” and into the appealing declaration that “ the author's scoliasts 
[meaning persons who might undertake to make “ Words and their Uses” in- 
telligible to such other persons as have only Dr. Hall’s one-sided acquaintance 
with English] will fall short of their function if they fail to throw light on this 
vocable. [Joes Dr. Hall mean “ word” by “ vocable” ?] It may perhaps be 
Scotch by origin.” !! 

Hapless Doctor of Laws! wretched pundit! To have turned loose upon 
him a wild *“* American,” untamed by the needful years of British discip- 
line, a raw brother Yankee, untempered by the suns of India or the trans- 
cendental grammar of the Vedas, who, instead of talking Sanskrit, or seeking, 
like poor Prince Pantagruel’s Limosin heretic, “pour escorier la cuticle de 
nostre vernacule,” ‘de le locupleter de la redundance latinicome,” turns away 
from such lovely “ vocables ” as “ nummulary,” “ an agential,” ‘ sylleptically,” 
and the like—to have to do with a salvage man that will not ‘ escorcher le 
Latin,” but who merely uses an old English word—this is horrible, most horrible. 
Scunner, O shuddering purist, as to which you confess such ignorance, is an old 
North of England word that comes straight from the Anglo-Saxon scunian, 
meaning to shun, to shrink from. It is a word which men who are not in a 
ceaseless twitter lest every rag of their mental clothing should not be in the last 
fashion may use to lighten the formal correctness of their speech, as such men 
sometimes use those old English words ik and forbears and anent for * same ” 
and “ forefathers” and “ concerning.” But I never heard it from a Yankee’s lips, 
nor did I ever meet with it in an “ American” book. Any professed English 
scholar who pretends not to know it merely proclaims his own ignorance. But 
ignorance is no sin when unaccompanied by arrogance. Betsy Prig may declare 
unshamed that she ‘‘ don’t believe there never was no sucha person.” But 
a Prig she is and a Prig she must remain; and so we cannot be surprised when 
she is shocked at the appearance of a word like bumming “in a work of seri- 
ous import.” Bumming is unmitigated slang, as every man, woman, and 
child for whom the magazine article in which it appears was written well 
knew. Dr. Hall, witha notable combination of ignorance and insolence, sneers 
at the writer of the American book in which he finds the word for the use of 
this ‘‘ vernacular delicacy.” The verb of which it is a participle and the noun 
bummer came into use here during our civil war; but the word is of Brit- 
ish origin, as Dr. Hall would have known if he were at all acquainted with 
Marryat’s novels and their “ bum-boat”’ women.* No man but a prig of the 
first water is afraid to use a little slang like that once in a while, in articles ad- 
dressed to the general reader in a popular magazine. And as to the serious 
import of the book in which the articles in question were at last embodied, it 
was in no sense a scientific treatise, nor did it profess such to be. It merely 
sought to do some good to the language and to encourage its study, and to do 
this in a pleasant, informal way; and no man more than its author was sur- 
prised at the welcome it received, and at its swift accomplishment of its pur- 


pose. 


Yet “‘ Words and their Uses,” although it furnished Dr. Hall only with English 


* See also: “‘ Bummaree —This name is given to speculating salesmen at Billingagate market, 
not recognized as such by the trade, but who get a living by buying large quantities of fish, etc.” — 
“ Slang Dictionary,’ London, 1867. 
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which his insufficient acquaintance with his subject misled him into denounc- 
ing, as “ Americanism” had the Falstaffian fortune of provoking “‘American- 
ism” in him. In his first venture against that volume* is the following sen- 
tence: 


Mr. G. P. Marsh, as if he had actually spotted the wretched creature [inventor of is being] 
passionately and categorically denounces him as “ some grammatical pretender.” 

“ Spotted!””—slang, thieves’ slang, ‘‘ American” thieves’ slang, and (in 
Hall-ese) neoteric American thieves’ slang (for in no collection of English 
slang or isms does it appear, but in the last edition ef Bartlett), uttered with- 
out warning, without mitigation or remorse of voice, by an LLD., unconsciously 
revelling in his vernacular delicacies, a pundit who “don’t know” the old 
English scunner and can’t abide the British slang bumming, mistaking it as 
he does for an American production—and this in an awful “ paper,” read 
before that awful body, the American Philological Society, for the eternal 
smashment of a poor Yankee word fancier! How are the mighty fallen!—the 
mighty who ask, ** But would it not have been better, in a work of serious im- 
port, to avoid local and ephemeral slang?” (** Recent Exemplifications,” p. 
99.) Verily it would. 

Dr. Hall’s extreme sensitiveness on the subject of ** Americanisms,” the fe- 
verish solicitude with which he points out what according to his notions—mis- 
taken as we have seen—are ** American” solecisms in the writings of men who 
are admired for style as well as for matter even more in England than at 
home, is perhaps after all to be looked upon leniently. His position is peculiar. 
He is a Yankee cooked up British fashion. An ‘*American,” to hold his ground, 
he must be extravagantly English; he must out-Herod Herod; be plus anglais 
que les Anglais mémes. And after all, the result, as we have seen, is only that 
his assumption reveals his incompetence; and we see that he is to the manner 
neither born nor bred. As old Puttenham has it, “* He speaketh of Robin Hood 
that hath not shot with his bow.” And indeed real English is a weapon as 
much beyond his mastery as Ulysses’s bow was beyond that of Antinous, whom 
Dr. Hall rivals in incompetence as well as in arrogance and petulant vitupera- 
tion. He feels the awkwardness of the position which he has chosen, and 
which, having perhaps a little knowledge of Greek literature as well as some 
of Greek etymology, he may remember having seen thus described in the fine 
fragment of the ** Erectheus ”: 

o6r1s 8 am adAns modeos ofuiter moAtv, 

apucs movnpes wénep tv EvAw mayeis, 

Ady@ moditns é6ri rois 8 Epyor6iy ov.t 
and he therefore tries to hide the patchwork of incongruity by the varnish of 
pretence. Those wonderful ancients, who not only stole all our ideas but fore- 
saw all our facts! How did Euripedes know that there would be a Dr. Hall? 

But I am reminded that the capacity of these pages as well as the patience 
of their readers has a limit; and my tale breaks off here with the best part of 
it unread, although not unwritten. 

* His attack on chap. xi., “Is Being Done,” read before the Philological Society, and pub- 
lished in “‘ Scribner’s Magazine,” April, 1872. . 

t Some editions read 0/107 moAty. The text is Dindorf's, For the sake of readers whose 
knowledge of Greek may be even iess than mine, I translate this passage, thus: A man who turns 
away from his own country to dwell in another, becomes there, like a piece of wood badly joined 
to another, a citizen in name, but in deed never, 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
Iwiy 10, 1873, 











THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. 
By J. W. De Forest. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE PLAIN DEALING OF TRUE FRIENDS. 


OUNT POLOSKTI had just decided that he would put his covetousness of 

Miss Dinneford’s money into such affectionate and love-making English 

as he could command, and fire it off at both mother and daughter together, in 

the reasonable hope of bringing down at least one of them, when the door bell 

checked him with its intrusive, unsympathetic tinkle, and in walked Edward 
Wetherel and Lehming. 

It will be remembered that they believed him to be a perilous adventurer, 
if not a vulgar ruffian, and that they came to exorcise him out of this house- 
hold. But there was no violence, and even no outright, candid explanation, so 
forbearing are the manners of American scciety, at least in the North, and so 
little pugnacious is its very hostility. Wetherel and Lehming were young men 
of the modern Puritan type, resolute and tenacious enough at heart, but out- 
wardly composed and mild. During the walk hitherward they had talked 
over their errand in a tranquil, business-like, considerate fashion, and had said 
that while the Count must if possible be got rid of, the feelings of the Dinne- 
fords must be handled delicately. So they bowed to Poloski, and took his hand 
when he put it forth in his vivacious, genial way, and otherwise treated him 
decorously. Of course he was exceedingly conciliatory to the relatives of 
Alice; he addressed Edward as “My dear Wetherel,” and called Lehming 
** Mon savant.” 

“I did not see you the other evening at the Van Leers,” he remarked to 
Edward. ‘They gave a splendid soirée, the Van Leers. Mrs. Van Leer was 
very gracious to me; she always is gracious. I admire Mrs. Van Leer, she is 
so gracious and spiritual. She is no longer quite young, but she is excessively 
delicious, she is so gracious. I was very sorry not to see you there, my dear 
Wetherel. I always miss you. And I missed you, too, Mrs. Dinneford and 
Miss Dinneford. I had very little pleasure there, because I did not see any of 
you.” 

“We were not invited,” answered Mrs. Dinneford with self-respectful 
frankness, while Alice colored deeply, and barely refrained from biting her 
lips with vexation; for the Van Leers were what she called “ awfully fashion- 
able,” and the fact that they had overlooked her was mortifying. Let us re- 
member, by the way, that it was mainly because the Count “ went every- 
where” that he seemed so desirable in her eyes. If she should become the 
Countess Poloski, she too would be able to “ go everywhere,” certainly in New 
York and probably in Europe. 

“Oh, I am sure there was an invitation, but it did not arrive,” replied the 
ready Poloski. ‘*The Van Leers have often spoken to me of Mrs. and Miss 
Dinnéford with distinguished consideration,” he continued, romancing with ad- 
mirable volubility. “They must have invited you, they are so gracious. 
Did you not receive your invitation, my dear Wetherel? ” 

* Yes,” admitted Edward unwillingly, for he detected Alice’s mortification, 
and was sorry to increase it by publishing his own superior fashionableness. 
*“ But I seldom go out of late. These crushes are uninteresting to me.” 
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“You forget that Mr. Wetherel has suffered a bereavement lately,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Dinneford to Poloski. 

«* Ah—yes,” murmured the Count with an air of extreme confusion, quite 
remarkable in such a veteran of society. 

He seemed to be painfully overwhelmed by his blunder, and sank into si- 
lence. Alice discerned his embarrassment, and was affectionately minded to 
come to his relief, and did so with all a woman’s vivacity and fluency, giving 
forth corruscations of her thin, sparkling prattle. But somehow the noble for- 
eigner’s extinguished taper could not be relighted, and after grinning and 
bowing and saying ‘“‘Oh yes” a few times, he took a flourishing departure. 

As soon as he had vanished, Alice became taciturn and moody. She had 
an impression that somehow her two relatives had driven the Count away, and 
she almost hated them for it. What young lady had he gone to see now, and 
what would he say to her, and what would she reply, and what would he say 
then, and what would be the result? were the important questions which per- 
turbed her soul and darkened her brow. She did not seem the same girl that 
she had been during Poloski’s visit. She was not merely speechless and so- 
ber; she had suddenly turned a little haggard and pale. 

“You appear to be unwell, Alice,” observed Lehming, always promptly 
sympathetic. 

“T am not well,” she said, rising in a state of uncontrollable nervousness, 
so that the tears almost came into her eyes. ‘I wish you two would excuse 
me for going to bed. I havea horrid headache. You can talk to mother, or 
rather you can listen to her,” she added, forcing a gleam of her natural gaye- 
ty. ‘She will be so glad to get me off and have all the say to herself! Good- 
night.” 

‘**Good-night,” answered the young men, gazing after her pitifully, for 
they were going to do a hard duty by her, and they were sensitive enough to 
know it. 

Alice gone, Edward took a seat by Mrs. Dinneford, and began: ‘“ My dear 
aunt, we have come to speak of this very man whom we found here, Mr. Po- 
loski.” 

Then he told her, without alluding to Alice’s supposed heart affairs, what 
Wolverton had reported to him of the Count’s evil repute and suspicious ways. 
Before he had finished his story the good woman’s eyes were full of anxiety. 

“Oh dear!” she groaned. ‘“ What a world of snares and of pitfalls for the 
feet we live in! It is the Valley of the Shadow of Death. The slough is on 
the right hand and the black, miry ditch on the left, and devils roaming up and 
down the footway.” 

“Until this man clears himself of these charges, and shows that he is a per- 
son of reputable life, he is not fit to enter your house,” continued Wetherel. 

“No,” sighed Mrs. Dinneford, and came to a full stop there. She did not 
much doubt the tale; she was accustomed to rely upon the judgment of both 
Edward and Walter; they were not men to bring railing accusations against 
any one unadvisedly. But what was she to do, or rather what would she, be 
able to do, in this matter? Alice was a true woman; in an affair which 
concerned her sentiments, she was almost ungovernable; what she wanted 
with her heart, she wanted with all her mind and strength. Moreover, there 
had been little government in the family since the death of its, male head. 
Mrs. Dinneford had been like most American mothers, and like most mothers 
of only children everywhere; she was a good woman, conscientious and in- 
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telligent, but utterly incapable of holding strict rule ove: her offspring. If 
there had been any domestic lawgiving, any wielding of a family sceptre, it 
had been mainly on the part of Alice. The affectionate mother actually 
cringed before the idea of a conflict with the petted daughter. 

“Mr. Wolverton himself is—is—” she presently stammered. “Are you 
sure that we can trust what he says?” 

“I know that Poloski is a gambler,” replied Edward firmly. ‘In other 
times he has won hundreds of dollars from me.” 

* The wages of sin!” shuddered Mrs. Dinneford. 

‘*Gambling alone is not enough to ostracize him from society,” continued 
the fair-minded young man. ‘In Europe gentlemen and respectable people 
gamble; fathers and children win each other’s francs or shillings. But Polo- 
ski has lived by cards. He makes gambling a profession. He has no other 
visible means of existence. Moreover, I suspect him of being an impostor, 
and perhaps worse. I give credit to all that Wolverton reports and hints, ex- 
cepting the mere point of actual crime, violation of the laws. I do not know 
that the man belongs to the criminal classes. That I must admit.” 

“Oh, mysteries of wickedness!” sighed Mrs. Dinneford, her troubled eyes 
fixed upon the carpet without seeing it. , 

**What will you do?” asked Wetherel after a pause. 

“It is Alice!” confessed the wretched mother in a sort of choked ery. “I 
must tell you the whole of this wretched business. Alice is bewitched about 
this man, Ever so many other girls are. I have never quite liked him, but I 
have put up with him for her sake. I have feared some evil, and have fought, 
in my poor, unfaithful way, against it, and have prayed for help. But my 
child has been stubborn, and God has not aided. What can a mother do 
against her only daughter, and against her own foolish heart? I fear that we 
shall both be terribly chastised. A just God will not spare such unfuithful- 
ness.” 

“T trust that there is as yet no understanding—no engagement,” put in 
Lehming. 

“Oh no!” gasped the mother, not quite sure of it. 

‘And you will see that none takes place?” begged Wetherel. 

“I will—strive,” stammered Mrs. Dinneford, nearly weeping with the fear 
that her strivings might be futile against the will of her child. 

“Oh, we ought to have spoken before,” groaned Edward, perceiving the 
mother’s weakness, and anticipating the worst from it. ‘ My only excuse is 
that I have been so terribly occupied with my own wretched affairs I have for- 
gotten my relatives. But do be urgent with Alice! And if your remonstran- 
ces are of no avail, call us in to plead with her. She does not and cannot re- 
alize how miserable she might be if she should marry a reckless, characterless 
adventurer, a man without standing or morals. The dissipation of all her 
property would be the least of her troubles. He might lead her such a life of 
domestic wretchedness as she cannot imagine. He might abandon her penni- 
less in some distant country. Such things have been. American girls have 
caught sham nobles, and even real ones, to their own sorrow.” 

He spoke with an earnestness and faithfulness which seemed little less than 
cruel. Mrs. Dinneford, as she looked at him through her tears, thought of his 
szesolute and’stern uncle, and of all the grim Wetherels of elder days. 

“ Be of good cheer,” smiled Lehming pitifully, as he and Edward took their 
departure. “I cannot believe that the Almighty Father in whom you have 
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trusted will refuse you guidance and strength. If you want human help, send 
for us immediately. I shall be here again to-morrow, and every day.” 

“God bless you, Walter—and you too, Edward!” called Mrs. Dinneford 
from the doorstep. 

A hulking, gorilla-browed man, in a shaggy white overcoat, looked up with 
a yellow grin, and a tawdry, painted, consumptive girl burst into a hoarse gig- 
gle. Regardless of these two denizens of a world which was not hers, or rather 
so wrapt and blindly encumbered with her trouble of mind that she could not 
really see them, Mrs. Dinneford closed the door and went slowly up stairs to 
enter into conflict with the being whom she loved best in all the world. ‘It 
would seem,” she piteously thought, ‘‘as if it were always true that our foes 
shall be they of our own household.” 

Alice, notwithstanding her alleged headache, had not gone to bed. She sat 
in a little rocking-chair, tossing one foot and biting her lips, half moping and 
half petulant. She was the picture of a girl who wants her will, who fears 
that she may not get it, who fears that it may hurt her, and who still wants it. 
If ever a woman is stubborn and indifferent to consequences, and careless of 
right and wrong, it is in a love affair. It may be fairly doubted of many, or 
even of most women, whether in such matters they exercise either judgment 
or conscience. They will lie, they will deceive their phrents, they will com- 
mit petty meannesses, and all this without any pungent shame or sense of 
guilt. The very next Sunday they are at church with demure faces, and re- 
main to communion.. We are furious at their hypocrisy until we turn to study 
the lives of their brothers. Then, without a further doubt or growl, we con- 
cede the purity of womanhood. 

“What did they talk about?” asked Alice peevishly, as if suspicious that 
the conversation below had not been such as to please her. 

“They spoke of Mr. Poloski,” answered the mother, in a tone which con- 
fessed that the speaking had not been to that person’s advantage. 

Alice uttered an indistinct, sulky, anxious sound, which was not loud enough 
to be called an exclamation, and which decorum forbids us from describing as 
a grunt. She knew that something evil was to be said of her Count, and she 
did not want to hear it, and she was crazy to dispute it. 










































CHAPTER XLIII. 
A SPARED ROD AND A SPOILED CHILD. 


Berore Alice could recover her power of speech Mrs. Dinneford was able 
to tell her all the vague evil which Edward had charged against Poloski, and 
to add, in a voice of touching appeal, “Oh, my dear child, do send him 
away!” 

Then was exhibited all the unregenerate and little less than unholy passion 
of which a nominally good girl, “‘a member of the church in full and 
regular standing,” can be capable when she is determined on a lover, and is 
forbidden to have him. Alice cried, but not meekly and sweetly; she cried 
in a rage, striking her feet on the floor and complaining loudly, and even scold- 
ing; it was a grief as unlovely as that of a child who wails and screams and 
snatches for cake. A man who had only seen this young lady in society, 
gracious and graceful and entertaining and smiling, would not have known 


her now for the same person. Her eyes were red and flashing; the tears 
‘ 
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flowed copiously down her cheeks and spotted her dress; her face was swollen 
and flushed, and her expression unpleasantly eager and wilful; she had ges- 
tures which were eloquent certainly, but not agreeable to look upon. 

The truth is that Alice, good-hearted as she was by nature, had been nearly 
spoiled by indulgence. Like many another ‘sweet girl” of our times, she 
had grown up in the belief that life ought to be one everlasting picnic, at least 
for young ladies. She felt herself wronged, and believed that she had a right 
to be angry, when she was not amused from morning to night. Self-denial she 
had none, nor any ennobling longing after labor and duty, but only a desire to 
“have a good time.” At last this sybarite of American democracy, this luxu- 
rious child of a society which requires all play and no work of woman, was 
faced by a denial and threatened by a disappointment, all for her own good. 

- She could not endure such unaccustomed hardness; she was in an agony of 
grief and in a spasm of rage. 

“What stuff for Edward to talk!” she argued, as women and other people 
in close quarters will do, evading the real point at issue. ** What was Edward 
himself a little while ago? He was just as wild and dissipated as anybody. 
He is a pretty man to bring up stories against other people! Why didn’t he 
say this to Count Poloski’s face? He didn’t dare to. He was afraid there 
would be an easy explanation to all this nonsense. He was afraid he might 
get his charges back in his own face, hot and heavy. What if Count Poloski 
was seen in a low drinking-saloon? In the first place, I don’t believe it. I 
don’t believe that low man, Sweet—a mean, crawling spy and detective! And 
then what if he was there? Didn’t Charles Dickens go to all the vile places 
in this city to study character, and in London too? Count Poloski is a 
foreigner. Fe wants of course to see our criminal classes. It’s as likely as 
not he is writing a book about America. And then he is a stranger here, and 
I dare say he doesn’t know every horrid hole in New York, like that wretched 
Sweet, and sometimes goes where he wouldn’t if he did know. I am perfect- 
ly astonished at Edward. I didn’t think he was so uncharitable and ungener- 
ous and mean—oh, mean, mean—mean as dirt! Before I would do such a 
thing as this!—blacken my friend’s character behind his back!—for he has 
heen his friend. Oh, I hate men! Ihate ’em and despise em! They are all 
mean, and I don’t believe a word they say! and oh, I wish I was dead and 
in my grave!” 

Here came a fresh burst of tears, with sobbings and twitchings of the mouth, 
and angry stampings and gestures. 

Mrs. Dinneford listened and stared in severe silence. For a brief space 
this fond and over-indulgent mother was revolted by her daughter. She gazed 
at the girl with an eye which told of illusions lost, at least for the moment, 
and which sparkled forth contempt and indignation as well as sorrow. It 
would have been a relief to her sense of justice and to her feelings to take this 
silly young person by the arm and give her a sound shaking. 

But Mrs. Dinneford was very clever; it is probable that early and thorough 
culture might have developed her into a woman of decided brilliancy; and 
even with her limited educational and social advantages, she had at times 
flashes of intelligence which were near akin to genius. On the present occa- 
sion, remembering some follies of her own immature years, and perhaps also 
the headlong pranks of school-girl companions, she turned from the individual 
to the sex. The judgment which she uttered was large enough to be sub- 
lime and severe enough to be terrible. 
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“I do believe,” she said slowly and sadly, “that no woman ever let her 
God stand between herself and the man she wanted.” 

“Oh! what do you say that for?” Alice almost screamed, for she had a 
conscience under her wilfulness, and it stung her wofully at this instant. 

“There have been exceptions,” continued the mother. ‘But you, my 
child, are not one of them.” 

Alice slipped out of her chair upon the floor, and grovelled there in a par- 
oxysm of humiliation. 

“Oh! you have turned against me,” she whimpered. ‘* You are all against 
me, you and Edward and Walter. I haven’t a friend in my family. If ever I 
want to do anything, you all want to stop me, just for the sake of stopping 
me, and go to calling me sinful, and silly, and everything else that’s horrid. I 
am the most snubbed and governed and bullied girl that ever lived. Nobody 
wants me to be happy, and everybody wants me to be wretched.” 

“ Alice, stop! And get up!” commanded the mother, still keeping her 
senses, in spite of this piteous wail. 

But the girl would not rise until she had conquered. She had one last re- 
source, a reserve which had given her more than one victory, and she now 
brought it into action. She went off in a sobbing, shrieking, jerking fit of 
hysterics. 

Mrs. Dinneford ought either to have left her, or to have emptied a pitcher 
of water over her. Nobody ever indulges in hysterics alone, and no young 
lady will lie still and let a favorite silk dress be spoiled. But Mrs. Dinneford 

yas at bottom soft-hearted, and moreover she was economical. She pitied 
her convulsed child, she spared the lilac silk and lace-edgings, and she lost 
the battle. In a minute they were both weeping together, and the daughter 
cried to better purpose than the parent. In a contest for mastery between two 
people who love each other, the victory generally rests with the one who loves 
least. By the time that Alice had been lifted from the carpet and laid gently 
on her bed and soothed with hartshorn and caresses, she had recovered her 
supremacy over the doting creature who nursed her. 

“Mamma, don’t break my heart!” she sobbed, with her arms around her 
mother’s neck. 

“Oh, no! I must let you break it yourself, and break mine,’’ wept Mrs. 
Dinneford, feeling that she was beaten and giving up the struggle in despair. 

* No, no! He is better than you believe,” insisted Alice. “ At all events 
my fate is fixed,” she continued in a high-flying, sentimental tone which ex- 
pressed romantic egotism and self-worship at least as much as affection. 
*« This man must have me if he wants me. My heart must not be balked ex- 
cept by him.” 

“Oh, my child! does he really love you?” asked the unhappy mother, 
catching at straws for comfort. ‘If he does, that may save all, even if he is 
not good.” 

**He has pressed my hand,” whispered the silly girl, for whom we must 
surely feel a profound commiseration, as well as a wholesome, wratliful desire 
to slap her. ‘ And, O mamma, I was so happy! Iam sure he will be good 
when he sees how happy it makes me to have him good.” 

** God's will be done!” assented Mrs, Dinneford, sinking back from the 
bed upon her knees. Then, feeling that it was not God's will which was to 
be done, but something very different from that, she added, ‘God have mercy 
upon us!” 


, 
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“Oh, mamma, thank you!” whispered Alice, selfishly alert and prompt to 
seize upon this hardly-wrung concession. She put out her hands, drew her 
mother’s throbbing head to her, and kissed it repeatedly. It was a touching 
scene, and to one who did not know the folly which had ruled it and the 
wretched outlook which it had into the future, it would have seemed a beauti- 
ful one. It ended when Mrs. Dinneford started abruptly from her knees and 
went to her room to fall upon them anew and alone, 

Alice had now brought her mother to accept this betrothal; and more than 
that, she had brought herself to accept it. It is a curious fact, and indicative 
of the dark ways of the feminine soul (not to enter upon the oddities of the 
masculine ditto), that up to this time she had not been able to decide whether 
she wanted Poloski or not. She was fascinated by him, and yet she was a 
good deal afraid that he might make a bad husband, and between these con- 
flicting sentiments she had seesawed. Opposition had determined her; the 
moment the man was forbidden fruit she longed for him; in the struggle to 
have her will she had worked herself into a belief that she ardently loved him ; 
and perhaps there was as much affection in the flurry as there is in most of 
those spasms of the inwards which lead to nuptials. 

When Poloski made his next call, which happened on the morning follow- 
ing, it was delicately borne in upon him that a hand would be his for the ask- 
ing. Women have numerous indescribable ways of imparting such informa- 
tion, while preserving an air of heavenly guilelessness and freedom from 
earthly motives, as if they no more thought of marrying than the angels. The 
man who picks up what is laid fairly and squarely under his nose, is neverthe- 
less left under the impression that he discovered it all by himself and with 
great difficulty. It is like giving a mouse to a kitten; tommy invariably sup- 
poses that he caught it. There are indeed male souls so timid or stupid that 
they cannot see their good luck with suflicient clearness to lay a paw upon it. 
We have read of a lover who shot himself, in despair of winning his Dulcinea, 
on the very day that she drowned herself because he could not be coaxed to 
propose. But Count Poloski was not a suitor of this humble and unhopeful 
stripe. When the mouse was pitched under his whiskers he alighted upon it 
with beautiful promptness and dexterity. 

We cannot say what Alice did; perhaps she incidentally gave him a flower ; 
perhaps she accidentally touched his hand; perhaps she only gazed meekly into 
his eyes. But in the next second the Count had her by the trembling fingers, 
and was pouring his tale of exotic love into her simple Yankee ears. In the 
next minute she had cried, and had laid her hot, wet face on his noble shoul- 
der, and had whispered a frightened, happy “ Yes,” and in short was a “ gone 
goose.” 

Poor little feminine republican! She did not really admire the man; she 
more or less thought him a jackanapes, and perhaps a bad fellow; but her 
democratic soul was entangled and laid helpless in the meshes of a title. How 
many daughters of freedom, not to dilate upon a “smart sprinkling” of fathers 
and mothers to the same, have gone and done likewise! One wonders whether 
the time will ever come when our countrymen will be able to say with un- 
shakable pride, feeling that there is no loftier boast on earth, “I am an Ameri- 
can citizen!” Probably not while our politics remain in their present dema- 
gogical chaos. If bosses continue to rule our cities, and old war-horses to 
neigh brutish stupidities in our Congress, it will be well if the entire nation 
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does not follow the example of Alice Dinneford, prostrating itself before some 
Poloski and saying, “* Rule thou over us.” 

When poor Mrs. Dinneford was informed of the betrothal, she could say 
nothing cheerful to her daughter or her prospective son-in-law. She kissed 
Alice with convulsive affection, and endured Poloski’s kiss without returning 
it. During the greater part of the day she remained in her room weeping, 
reading the Bible, and praying. Tupper was no comfort; even Bunyan failed 
to lift her the least bit out of her Slough of Despond; she could cling to noth- 
ing but the ‘* Promises.” 

But grieved as she was, she made no further fight; once more her child 
had altogether triumphed over her; the sorrowful woman, to use her own 
forcible phrase, “ had given up.” When Edward called in the afternoon she 
wrote on a card, * Alice is engaged—I cannot talk of it,” and so sent him 
away unseen. A similar missive met Lehming, and got rid of him likewise. 
Nor would Alice see her cousins; she was furious at them still for maligning 
her Poloski; she did not mean to forgive them unless they came to her wed- 
ding. 

Perhaps, too, she kept her room out of a vague fear lest these cruel men 
had found some new accusation against her Count which would come hard 
upon forcing her to dimiss him. We must leave her to her selected destiny, 
premising that it will not be a wellspring of pleasure. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A PROSPECTIVE COUNTESS, 


Mrs. DrinnEForD was at first greatly amazed, as well as terrified and 
grieved, by the result of Alice’s flirtations. 

She was as much astonished to find herself the prospective mother-in-law 
of a dandified, grimacing, philological foreign Count as a sober hen might be 
at discovering that she had hatched a hook-nosed, flame-colored, jabbering 
macaw. It was really pitiful to see the eager, ruffled, clucking way in which 
she watched his struttings and gasconadings, as if she were wondering what 
noise this outlandish bird would make next, and fearing lest he should peck 
the coop to pieces. Little by little, however, she became somewhat numb to 
the situation, and even learned to treat her daughter's betrothed with a certain 
exterior cordiality, smiling much at him in a mechanical, placating way, and, 
so to speak, dumbly interceding with him not to be as bad as he could be. 

He on his part saw that virtue was desired of him, and did his best to in- 
spire hope that it would be forthcoming. To hear him talk about himself was 
like listening to a fairy-tale about the ** good prince.” According to his tell- 
ing, he was one of the finest fellows morally that you could set your mind's 
eye upon. He had never done a dishonorable thing; that was a point on 
which he frequently and copiously insisted; nothing unworthy of a gentleman! 
nothing unworthy of his ancestors! nothing ignoble! And then he was so 
rich; he had such enormous and little less than immeasurable territories! 
such hosts, and ever increasing hosts, too, of tenants! The most remarkable 
thing about his estate, indeed, was the facility with which it committed annex- 
ation and doubled its population. The expansion of the United States and the 
increase of the children of Israel in Egypt were as nothing by the side of these 
phenomena. In truth itseemed alarmingly probable that if Poloski continued 
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to talk about his county, it would shortly absorb all Europe. As a matter of 
course he was beloved to distraction by his multitudinous retainers; when he 
should return to them they would pour forth to receive him with shouts, and 
redden the domed night with bonfires of welcome. Of course also these gran- 
deurs involved a footing in the highest walks of society, and an easy entrée to 
all the courts of Europe. His Alice, his adored and dashing Alice, would be 
a “‘sure-enough countess and no mistake,” he declared, falling back upon one 
of his favorite “‘slangs” for a vividness of description suited to the brilliant 
fact. In a word, the copious and imaginative man confessed and affirmed him- 
self to be a most desirable match, both in spirituals and temporals. 

Mrs. Dinneford could not help swallowing somewhat of a tale which was 
put to her lips so often and so earnestly. She was hopefully anxious to be- 
lieve; she shut her eyes and opened her mouth, as children say; doubt was 
such a torment that she almost prayed for faith. Moreover, it is the nature 
of women, shielded as they usually are from the business-like realities of life, 
to grant easy credence to the new, the unheard of, the marvellous. The ex- 
cellent lady actually feared at times lest her own and her daughter’s head 
should be turned by the social altitudes which they were about toascend. She 
thought of Satan leading people up into high mountains, and promising them 
kingdoms and the glory thereof, if they would fall down and worship him. 
She meditated upon the warnings and reproofs which her favorite Massillon 
(she read him in a translation) levelled against the “ great ones of the earth” 
who forget that they are human. As for Alice, that credulous and ambitious 
young lady had fairly departed out of her Yankee senses, and resided altogether 
in cloud-castles of Polish construction. 

We must not linger long on the delectable mountains of this Poloski en- 
gagement. Of course there was a deal of love-dalliance between Miss Dinne- 
ford and her noble adorer, which we should find savory to the minutest sugared 
crumb, if we could stop to feed upon it. But delicacy with regard to the young 
lady, and the summoning voices of more important adventures, oblige us to 
omit tasting of these deleterious sweets. We must, however, state the satis- 
factory fact that the Count’s presents were all thai a future countess could 
reasonably expect. A superb engagement ring was the forerunner of pearl 
brooches, coral earrings, choice mosaics, and other similar proofs of highborn, 
opulent affection. Even Mrs. Dinneford was presently driven to admit that 
Poloski’s revenues must be ample, and that his heart seemed to be in the right 
place. Indeed, gifts came in s0 abundantly and of such an obviously costly 
nature, that this mother in Israel, educated to regard economy as a weighty 
duty and a bright virtue. felt herself called upon to remonstrate. 

“You are giving Alice too much,” she whispered to the extravagant 
grandee. “It really seems to me like wasting wealth, and I fear that some 
day it may be regretted. Such generosity may spoil any girl, and lead her to 
expect too much hereafter. You must forgive me for quoting to you a line 
of my favorite poet, Tupper: Rashly give they, and afterward are sad, a gift 
that doubly erred.” 

* Bah! a few inexpensive trifles,” laughed the Count, showing all his fine 
teeth. “Excuse me, my very dear Mrs. Dinneford, for treating your most 
kind and valued warning with gayety. I am profoundly impressed by the 
softness of your heart and the hardness of your head. But money is a drug. 
There is more where this comes from. I haven't got to the bottom of my pile 
by a long shot.” 
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He quoted so many of our American “ slangs,” and he laughed so victori- 
ously after each one of them, that Mrs. Dinneford was silenced for a mo- 
ment. 

“Besides, there is more coming,” continued Poloski. ‘We shall have 
plenty to live on. Miss Dinneford is to get a fortune from the Wetherel es- 
tate. Aha! you see that I know all. There is money on both sides. Why 
should there not be a few jimeracks and knicknacks? ” 

“TI ought to speak to you about that,” answered the good woman promptly 
and firmly. “You have heard, I suppose, that my poor cousin, Judge Weth- 
erel, left us a large property. It is my duty as a Christian woman to tell you 
the exact truth of the matter. The will was lost and all the estate goes to 
Edward Wetherel.” 

“T know—I have understood,” hastily muttered the Count. He was not 
looking at her; his eyes were wandering unsteadily about the room; he seemed 
to her to be awaiting further information. 

“Edward may give us something,” hesitated Mrs. Dinneford, who did not 
feel quite certain of the gift, now that Alice was ahout to make this dubious 
match in spite of Edward. “ He has declared his purpose of sodoing. I query 
and worry daily as to whether we ought to accept.” 

“Ts he mad, and are you all mad?” exclaimed the Count, turning upon her 
with a stare of irritated amazement. ‘* Why should you not accept? But he 
will not give. No man gives away a fortune who is not forced. The thing is 
to force. You wait! I will attend to this business. You wait and see. All 
that is yours shall come to you. The moment I shall have power to act for 
Miss Alice I will make things to happen. I will make some one restore that 
estate. You shall have all your money. You wait and trust in me. Say 
nothing. Keep dark. Wait.” 

“Do you mean to charge Edward——? ” stammered Mrs. Dinneford, open- 
ing her eyes wide in an obscurity full of horrors, and feeling as if she were 
turning dizzy on the verge of an abyss. 

“TI charge nothing,” answered the Count, still looking away from her. 
«But I will cause some one to disgorge. Wait till lam married. I will see 
to all. Iask nothing of you but to trust in me and keep dark.” 

He would explain no further. Mrs. Dinneford went out from this inter- 
view quite confounded and terrified by it. What frightful thing had the man 
uttered, or rather what frightful thing had he concealed? But after much 
meditation she decided that his discourse had been mere high-flying babble, 
such as she supposed foreigners could not help indulging in, especially if they 
were counts. Alice, when informed of Poloski’s tall talk, expressed the same 
opinion of it. 

“It is just some of his blank verse,” she said in a tone of half petulance, 
half apology. ‘I must admit that he does sometimes go on like a fairy-tale, 
or like Mother Goose’s Melodies,” she added, unable to control her Wetherel 
wit. ‘But I believe all those European continental foiks do the same. They 
have so much more vivacity and imagination than we Yankees! He has said 
something of this sort to me once or twice. I don’t know what he believes or 
what he means to do. I didn’t ask him. I didn’t want to talk about it. It is 
such a horrid, hateful subject.” 

After a little she resumed hesitatingly: ‘“* Mother—do you suppose Ed- 
ward can have—done anything wrong?” 


“Oh, Alice!” implored Mrs. Dinneford, putting up her hands. ‘* Don’t say 
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any such words to me. They are like the whisperings of Satan. We must 
resist such thoughts as uncharitable and wicked temptations.” 

“IT don’t believe in him as I did,” murmured Alice, who had not forgiven 
Edward for opposing her match and maligning her lover. 

‘Walter believes in him,” replied Mrs. Dinneford, with a profound con- 
fidence in the intelligence of Lehming, and little knowing the doubts by which 
he was tormented. 

“You shan’t misjudge my Count,” broke out Alice, after watching her 
mother’s worried face for an instant. ‘He is not to blame for having his sus- 
picions. A great many people have had suspicions. Just think what a mud- 
dle it has all been. Uncle Wetherel dead, and Nestoria spirited away, and the 
whole thing as black as midnight!” 

“I know,” sighed Mrs. Dinneford. ‘ We have cause to be thankful for 
that we have been allowed to keep our reason amid it all.” 

“ And you won’l think hardly of him because he talks a little fancifully now 
and then?” begged the girl. ‘* You will think kindly of him?” 

“IT will,” promised the mother, unable to resist an only child, a child, too, 
whom she was not used to resisting. 

But Mrs. Dinneford and even Alice herself did come to feel a little hardly 
toward the noble Poloski, when a few days later he broached the idea of an 
immediate marriage, to be followed by instant departure for Europe. 

“T have letters which call for me to arrive,” he alleged. ‘I must arrive 
as soon as I can go. There are family affairs, very urgent. My sister is 
about to contract a marriage which is undemeaning of her and of our family. 
I must hasten to prevent it.” 

What should be done? What girl wants to be hustled through that trium- 
phal march, that review which celebrates love’s greatest victory, an engage- 
ment? The wedding trousseau was not selected ; the robes of silk and the gar- 
ments of fine linen were not made up; the hymeneal glories of all sorts were 
in an entirely embryonic condition. Mrs. Dinneford mildly argued against 
the confounding proposition, while Alice protested, implored, pouted, and 
finally wept. The Count did not take opposition sweetly, and there was a scene 
of the kind known as a love quarrel. 

For a time the two women stood firm, upheld by the importance and gran- 
deur of the situation, and by that habit of commanding the inferior sex which 
American females have. It was proposed that the patrician lover should go 
to Poland alone, and return as soon as he had finished his lofty business. But 
he looked so sulky ever this suggestion that it seemed quite probable that he 
might not return at all. What if one of those titled ladies whom he would be 
sure to encounter in the courts of Europe should throw herself at his head and 
cause him to forget the simple New York girl who had nothing to give him 
but a heart and some democratic dollars? Moreover, he was heard to mutter 
something about the insulted honor of his family and the possibility of a duel. 

These bugbears were too much for Alice. In general a woman does not 
want to break off an engagement unless she is comfortably certain of entering 
promptly upon another, seizing the hand of Number Two simultaneously with 
dropping that of Number One. Furthermore, Alice, like most newly betrothed 
girls, had just set seriously to the work of loving. The Count had been daz- 
zling to her before he proposed; but now that he had been accepted, he was 
precious. It is one of the noble characteristics of the feminine heart that in 
general it worships all the more earnestly for winning. Alice was beginning 
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to be honestly and almost passionately and we must say admirably infatuated 
with her man, for the reason that she had got him and could call him her own. 
When it seemed likely that she might have to part with him, and when she 
was assaulted by the still more dreadful idea that he might rush into mortal 
combat if she did not watch over him, she gave up her rapturous dream of a 
long engagement and a splendid wedding, and consented to become a wife 
without trousseau or cards. 

The surrendry of Alice was punctually followed by that of Mrs. Dinneford. 
“T consent,” she said, dropping a tear over the thought of so early a parting. 
“ Hearen’s will be done!—if it is heaven's will,” she added with some temper. 
** But I shall follow you, if you are gone two months. I shall break up and 
rent the house and follow you.” 

“T shall be delighted, Iam sure,” bowed the Count with a grin which ex- 
pressed a very skeleton-like sort of joy. 

And so the wedding day was fixed for a week later: it was the 25th of 
November which was to be thus honored; and on the 26th the happy couple 
were to set sail for Hamburg. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A PHILANTHROPIC CONSPIRACY. 


ONE naturally marvels what the able and energetic Edward Wetherel is 
doing all this while, and why he does not interfere in some Olympian manner 
to save his cousin from her risky entanglement. 

In apology for the young man we must observe that it is not so easy to de- 
liver a young woman who positively objects to deliverance. Besides, he was 
breathlessly busy in these days, as indeed he had been ever since the tragedy of 
Sea Lodge, although we have not deemed it worth while to follow him up in his 
labors, which resulted in nothing more than mere futile rushing and raising 
of dust, like the speed of a blinded Jehu who drives furiously to arrive no- 
where. It is only fair to him that we should listen to a bemoaning apology 
for himself which he uttered about this time to Lehming. 

“Tam bringing nothing to pass,” he exclaimed fretfully. ‘ But it does 
seem to me that it is less my fault than the fault of ungovernable circum- 
stances. I have been driven to grapple with two awful mysteries—that of 
my uncle’s assassination, and that of Nestoria’s disappearance—and they have 
wasted all my time, and beaten me.” 

Lehming was smitten by a twinge of conscience and of compassion. He 
had by this time recovered a certain degree of trust in Edward's innocence of 
murder; and for a moment he was impetuously tempted to say, “I will show 
you Nestoria.” 

“Horrible problems!” resumed Wetherel, shaking his head with a pathetic 
air of lassitude. ‘They are too much for human ingenuity. They are like 
ghosts to whom daybreak has not yet come, and who will persist in walking 
the earth. Not one happy accident has favored my search; not one disen- 
tangling clew has fallen within reach of my hands; and Heaven knows how 
eagerly they have groped. But I am not the only one who is baffled; I am 
only one of a perplexed multitude. The mousing of justice is equally at fault, 
and the scent of public suspicion. The police of New York is as completely 
bewildered as the police of Connecticut. Is it not monstrous and demoraliz- 
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ing that one vile assassin should be an overmatch for all the human race? It 
is not true that murder will out. It is a popular delusion, helpful to the gen- 
eral conscience undoubtedly, but as false almost as a superstition of fairies or 
witches. Since I have been engaged in seeking out this homicide I have 
heard of dozens and scores of others, all equally fallen into the dust of mystery 
and become impalpable. Unconvicted and unsuspected murderers elbow us 
in the streets. It is a hideous, haunted world. I have some such feeling 
about it as men must have had in other days when they believed in spectres, 
brownies, wizards, troubling goblins, and physical manifestations of Satan. 
I am constantly discovering, or rather seeming to discover, things which are 
invisible to others’ eyes, and which probably do not exist. Every day, and I 
might almost say every hour, I see possible assassins. I am followed and 
whispered to by credulities and suspicions which vanish as soon as I question 
them. The earth has changed to me; it is no longer an ordinary, natural, 
sunlit planet; it is a valley of the shadow of death, full of demoniacal appari- 
tions. Bunyan saw a part of existence as I see the whole of. it.” 

There was a passion, an exaltation, and a lyrical extravagance in his lan- 
guage which showed that his imagination had been heated and set on fire by 
the crime which had impinged upon and deflected his life. There had been a 
collision of a mighty event with a soul, like the fabled shock of a comet 
against a planet, and the result had been a conflagration. In his other days 
of commonplace being he could not have talked with this lurid fervor of 
fancy. Lehming listened to him and looked up at him with that surprise 
which we accord to those who have ascended some mount of transfiguration. 

‘Had you not better suspend for a time this search after the assassin?” 
he asked with hesitation. ‘It may end in becoming a fixed idea, and inter- 
fere with your usefulness throughout life.” 

“Yes,” conceded Wetherel with a sigh. ‘It may. It has already wasted 
much time for me. For months now I have done next to nothing but grope 
for traces of crime without finding them. I have not shown myself to much 
advantage. I have been a mole, working incessantly, but working under 
earth, and finding no exit. All the plans for doing some little good, which I 
blabbed and bragged about to you a while since, have come to nothing. You 
remember that I proposed to instruct and help the working classes. I haven’t 
done it; of course I haven’t. How can a man carry out philanthropies when 
he is startled every day by some false view-halloo after an atrocity which con- 
cerns his good name and happiness? Now I am in chase of the murderer of 
my uncle, and now of the kidnapper of Nestoria. I am not a sufficiently great 
man to be a mighty worker and a benefactor of my kind amid such a distract- 
ing hurly-burly. I can only say for myself that I have nearly settled that 
estate, and that I have made some progress in my medical studies.” 

Lehming still pondered whether he should reveal the hiding-place of Nes- 
storia to this man who seemed so honestly and passionately eager to find her. 
But he remembered the girl’s word, wait ; he remembered his promise that he 
would keep her secret; and, with a profoundly troubled spirit, he turned to 
another urgent subject. 

“What will you do with the Dinnefords?” he asked. “Here is this 
wretched marriage. If you pay those two women some large sum of money, 
what will become of it? Poloski, whatever else he may be, is a gambler and 
a spendthrift.” 

“Tam master in this matter, of course,” replied Wetherel. “1 shall pay 
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them, but under a trusteeship, and I shall be the trustee. I decided upon that 
step as soon as I heard of the engagement.” 

“Have you ever considered one thing?” continued Lehming. “TI have 
thought of it repeatedly, but never when in your company. This will—this 
will that you accept and talk of executing—you have no knowledge of it except 
through Mrs. Dinneford.” 

“ Mrs. Dinneford is such an entirely unselfish and honorable woman that I 
should hardly doubt her unsupported word, even in a transaction so much to 
her benefit,” replied Wetherel tranquilly. ‘ But I have other evidence. In 
the first place, my uncle told me that he should cut me off, and he was a man 
who never said more than he meant. In the second place, I found in his 
journal a record of the making of the will, and a suminary of its leading pro- 
visions.” 

“Ah!” said Lehming. ‘“ Allthat is new to me. I have occasionally won- 
dered whether you were not acting on insufficient testimony.” 

“No,” responded Wetherel. 

For a moment the two superbly unselfish men looked at each other in ad- 
miration. 

“I thought you knew all this,” resumed Wetherel with a smile. ‘“ You 
are very incurious about your own affairs, and indifferent about money. I dare 
say it is well for civilization that some men set greater store by it.” 

* Undoubtedly,” admitted Lehming. ‘The greedy and even the miserly 
are immensely useful, in spite of their egotistic and sordid motives. Capital-. 
ists are essential to the advancement of the material and also the intellectual 
and moral interests of mankind. I have no doubt that Sallust’s gardens and 
even Lucullus’s suppers helped to elevate the human race.” 

At this moment up came Wolverton, radiant as usual with the carefal dan- 
dyism of thirty odd, but witha perturbed air of having something on his mind 
and of finding it a worrying novelty. 

‘*Have you heard anything?” asked Wetherel eagerly, as if he expected 
important information. 

* A good deal,” answered Wolverton in a hurried, confidential tone. *‘ He’s 
a tough curse, that fellow is. I got Sweet to track him again, and Sweet has 
a doose of a story to tell, and I believe it. He doesn’t go to Riley’s any more; 
but why doesn’t he? Because he has set Riley’s daughter wrong; at least 
that is what Sweet tells me, you know; and so the girl's father and brothers 
are after him. Of course he could make it all right by marrying the little 
fool; but that he won’t do because she’s common trash, and he’s a gentleman. 
Isn't the whole thing devilish ridiculous? Poloski too much of a gentleman 
to marry Riley’s daughter! Besides, there’s this other bewitched young lady 
(1 beg your pardon) and a chance of getting a fortune by her, or at least a 
moderate pot of money. Of course he isn’t going to marry poor little Riley. 
Well, the result is (so Sweet tells me) that his life is in danger. If the male 
Rileys meet him, they'll break his skull or something of that sort, and he 
knows it. That's why he wants to hurry up the wedding and get off for Eu- 
rope.” 

‘It must be stopped,” scowled Edward. ‘ We must take this story at once 
to Mrs. Dinneford.” 

“ Yes—if it will be of any use,” drawled Wolverton. “I'll hunt up Sweet, 
and we'll all go together, if it will be of any use. But will it? Women are 
so devilish unbelieving of warnings in such matters!’ The man who says, You 
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are a dear creature, is always believed; the man who says, You are not a dear 
creature, he is a liar; that’s the way women judge. Can’t you thrash the 
chap within an inch of his life, or get some one to do it? Sweet would ham- 
mer him to a jelly, for money enough. That's my idea.” 

“Tt would not convince them,” judged Wetherel. ‘ Besides, it is an un- 
mannerly, disorderly way of doing things, begging your pardon, Wolverton.” 

“Oh, we mustn't stand on decorum with such a low beast,” said the dandy. 
** Manners are for gentlemen.” 

“ But my relations would always think ill of it,” persisted Wetherel. “TI 
should lose their esteem and confidence. I want to convince them that the 
fellow is a knave, before I treat him as such.” 

“You are different from what you used to be,” said Wolverton. 

“ Yes,” assented Wetherel gravely. ‘I should have thrashed him once, I 
suppose, without stopping to think. I have been sobered, you know.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” mumbled Wolverton, shrugging his shoulders a little as 
he thought of that ugly business, the Wetherel Affair. ‘* Well, let’s see. You 
want to expose him. I can bring about a sort of exposure, if there is time for 
it. Here we are at the 23d, and the wedding comes off on the 25th, and they 
sail on the 26th. There isn’t much leeway. However, what I can show is 
this: I can show it to be pretty certain that Poloski hasn’t any property; I 
can show, too, that he is charging all his bills, or some of them, to Mrs. Din- 
neford.” 

“That will help,” said Edward. 

“Oh, yes, I can make a pretty fair showing there,” laughed Wolverton. 
*Tt’s a good joke. He’s run up lots of bills for Mrs. Dinneford to settle. His 
wedding clothes, his presents to the young lady, the engagement ring, and so 
on—they are all down against the mother. You see he has been around among 
the foreign dealers, the Jews and so forth, and told them who he is going to 
marry, and got his two or three thousand dollars on credit. The bills are to 
#0 in to the old lady on the 27th, the day after the happy pair have started for 
Europe. Now that can be shown. Sweet knows of three or four heavy ac- 
counts, and says there are others. You see he has had his eye on Riley’s gang 
for some time back, and on Poloski as a supposed member of it. He found 
out that the noble foreigner had been buying largely of late, and he looked 
into it; and, as I told you, he came across three or four bouncing bills charged 
to Mrs. Dinneford, and heard of others. By the way, Wetherel, Sweet wants 
some money.” 

“Tl give him something,” returned Edward. ‘Suppose we look him up 
and set him about this exposure. I am greatly obliged to you, Wolverton, 
for attending to my business for me, and doing it so well.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” drawled the dandy. ‘* In fact, it rather amuses me, 
and slauglhters the time. Besides, I want to smash Poloski.” 

A walk to the Tombs and a brief search through that sombre and grimy 
edifice (within human memory the pride of New York) brought the three men 
face to face with detective Sweet. He was dressed in a velveteen shooting- 
jacket, double-breasted vest of the same material, and corduroy trousers, all 
showing signs of wear and tear, especially the latter. He looked a little worn 
and torn himself, too, his face being as red and scratched as if somebody had 
been filing it, his eyes unusually bloodshot and one of them surrounded by a 
bluish halo, and his knuckles * barked” in various degrees of rawness. 

* Excuse my breath, gentlemen,” he hoarsely apologized as he drew con- 
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fidentially close to Wolverton and Wetherel. ‘I've been taking a restorer 
or two. Up all night last night.” 

“I want to see you about that Pole, Count Poloski,” said Wetherel. ‘You 
tell Mr. Wolverton here that the man has been getting his accounts charged 
to a Mrs. Dinneford. Can you prove that?” 

“T can get the bills,” declared Sweet with cheerful promptness. “I can 
get—let me see—six. I can bring you six of them debits any day you want.” 

“Do you know where Mrs. Dinneford lives?” 

“T can get full name, number, and street, off one of the dealers’ books. It 
was all down.” 

“Very well. Now have those bills sent in to-morrow, the 24th of Novem- 
ber, at twelve o’clock, without fail. Here is something for your expense and 
trouble thus far. Can I depend on you? To-morrow at noon.” 

“Twelve sharp,” replied Mr. Sweet. “Thank you, sir; you're a gentle- 
man. Twelve to-morrow, November 24th. You can bet on me. Do'you 
want ’em presented for collection? All right. Ill bring the chalks myself, 
witha C.O. D. No; that won't do, either. I don’t want this man to know 
that I am on his trail in any way. I'll send the dealers.” 

“Tf you fail, it is the last job you get through me,” said Wetherel grimly. 


“Tf I fail, may I be busted!” imprecated Mr. Sweet. “Oh, you just lay 
your pile on me. Good morning, Mr. Wetherel. Very much obliged to you. 
You're a gentleman—and a cutthroat prehaps,” he muttered to himself as the 
three visitors went out of hearing. ‘ But I don’t know ’s I much blame him,” 
he continued to soliloquize in a fair-minded spirit. ‘A million isa pile of 
money. It’s enough to make any man kill his uncle. And if Wetherel done 


that job, he’s a regular smart one, and I respect him. He hain’t left a trail, 
and he’s as sassy as a saint in Paradise.” 








MY SUMMER. 


O you think the summer will ever come, 
With white of lily and flush of rose— 

With the warm, bright days of joy and June, 
So long you dream they will never close ? 


Will the birds, atilt on the bending boughs, 
Sing out their hearts in a mad delight, 

And the golden butterflies, sun-suffused, 
Flutter and float from morn till night ? 


Do you think my summer will ever come, 
With brow ot lily and cheek of rose ? 

Shall I hold her fast—my joy, my June— 
And dream that my day will never close? 


Will she mock the birds on the bending boughs, 
For her voice is music—my heart’s delight— 
Or be content, like the butterflies, 
In the sun of my love, from morn till night? 
LoviIsE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
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HE chief characteristics of French are clearness, finesse, and precision. 
Its exactness admits of nothing vague, which is doubtless the reason 
why it has been so long employed as the language of diplomacy. For the ex- 
pression of the wild, the horrible, the lofty, the terrible—in a word, the tongue 
of genius—English seems better. Such an opinion, however, is not accepted by 
Frenchmen, who naturally consider their tongue the most perfect of all. It is 
hard to judge the capacities of a foreign language with impartiality, because 
patriotism becomes involved in the question, to say nothing of the difficulty of 
understanding it as well as the native one. To know any one thing well is to 
exaggerate its merits; to the carpenter there is no instrument like the plane, 
and to the shoemaker there is nothing like leather. A few scientists of Eng- 
land have written their books in French, and one of these, Sir William Jones, 
the Orientalist, who apparently wrote with the same ease in both languages, 
held that French was the tongue of science, on account of its remarkable pre- 
cision, but I do not recollect of his making mention of any superior feature of 
his native language. 

French is undoubtedly the language of conversation, in being chiefly com- 
posed of epigrammatic phrases and euphuisms, which seem to fit into every in- 
cident of social life. Peoples make their language to suit their character, and 
the French have naturally made theirs to this end. Our vehicle of thought 
would be too cumbrous for their airiness and vivacity. On the other hand, 
there is a richness in words and a rugged boldness and strength in the Eng- 
lish, which adapt it to the highest kind of eloquence and the most stirring pe~ 
etry. To the man born with the gift of bringing out its forces, it produces 
lasting effects that seem to be denied to the French. The utterances of Lacor- 
daire, the modern Bossuet, were good for a day or a week, but those of one or 
two of his English or American contemporaries will be remembered by thosv 
who heard them, perhaps, as long as they live. Had Shakespeare been com- 
plete master of French, and written his plays in the genius of that language, 
an Anglo-Saxon cannot help thinking that part of their power would be gone: 
that he would have failed in cepth, grandeur, dignity, and that English humor 
of which his race is so fond; also in universality, for the French mind is not 
universal. 

No one would think of denying to the French wonderful expression of a 
dramatic character. Their effects in speech are clear, well-defined, striking, 
and in their production the Frenchman is an artist unequalled. Our machinery 
of words is heavier and more diflicult to put in motion; but when once set 
going by the man of genius, the results to us appear to be greater than can 
be effected through the French. The language of France is bristling with 
points almost ready made for the tongue; in English they must be made for 
use as they are required, and then, sharpened and burnished as they may be, 
are only blunt affairs. Gallic thrusts are light and rapid like the stroke of a ra- 
pier; those of the English are blunt and heavy as a club. The Frenchman has 
all his instruments for each particular purpose in his language, and kills a fly 
with a pin and an ox with a spear, while we are apt to kill them both with the 
same weapon, One is light artillery and the other heavy. One has the sharp- 
ness and delicacy of a Damascus blade, the other the power of a bludgeon. 
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English being more a language of words than phrases, its forms are more 
varied, and it is more susceptible of originality. It allows, and indeed com- 
nels, individual choice; thus each one is forced in a measure to make a style 
wf his own. Styles of French writing naturally present differences, but not so 
great as in English. In the former hardly any extremes in a like number of 
French contemporaries can be found equal to those exhibited in a group of 
English writers, such as Hawthorne, Charles Reade, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Edgar A. Poe, Charles Dickens, and Bret Harte, each being distinctly and in- 
dividually himself. A group of the same number of the most widely differing 
writers of contemporary France would probably be composed of George Sand, 
Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas pére, Feydeau, and Paul de 
Kock; a more diverging selection might be made of this nationality as well as 
of English, but they are both approximative, and the best occurring at this mo- 
ment. To an impartial and competent critic, the variety of style presented in 
the English is certainly greater than that of the French group; one is com- 
posed of primary colors and the other of neutral] tints, which in a great meas- 
ure is the result of the phrase feature. Given two-thirds of a phrase in 
French, the critical reader can give a good guess as to the remaining words 
which complete it. The words are set into their appropriate places in 
the sentence as mosaics are inserted to make up a determinate whole. The 
logical sequences of the sentences themselves are almost as well known as the 
exact words used for each occasion of life. Let the incident happen in a given 
nianner, and the conversation may almost be supplied in advance. This re- 
presses originality of character in the style. Their method in literary work, 
too, differs from ours. The chief aim with us appears to be the delineation of 
character, as may be seen particularly in the works of Thackeray, where there 
is much good description of men and women, but remarkable absence of plot, 
and consequently but little dramatic effect. This talent of personal delineation 
was also the chief merit of Dickens. Charles Reade may be regarded as an 
exception, for he makes plots and works them out according to the principles 
vf art. When a Frenchman does literary work, he seeks what he calls his 
mother idea, which pervades all, and on which all rests. This idea is never 
lost sight of; it is the pourquoi of every incident, and is the base on which is 
vonstructed what is called in technical language the charpente. Character de- 
lineation is alfvays made subservient to scenical effects, and is sacrificed where 
it interferes with the active and regular development of the drama. Charac- 
ter receives its form and color chiefly from the action of the romance, while 
~with us it is a portrait painted by the author. Thus the French are superior to 
the English in dramatic construction, but inferior in personal delineation. 

With us language shapes itself from without and within. New words are 
created and old ones resuscitated at home, and contributions are levied on sev- 
eral modern tongues abroad. The language thus goes on changing and form- 
ing itself in entire freedom, according to the requirements and whims of the 
people. Foreign tongues exert but little or no influence on the French lan- 
guage, and whatever modifications and restrictions are placed on it come 
from within. There is a freedom in English in its government and progress 
which likens it to a democracy, while the submission of the French to the 
wishes of the French Academy brings it nearer to the tongue of an aristocracy. 
The French people seem to recognize the necessity of some such authority as 
the Academy to conserve the purity, order, and genius of their language, al- 
though they do not at all times acknowledge the wisdom of the dicta of that 
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distinguished body. The Academy, for instance—according to recent Paris 
journals—does not admit the following words: déciyramme, annexion, pa- 
troner, ausculter, désinvolture, délourement, discutable, illogique, insulter, 
progresser, prolétariat; and it declares that abbe, rabbin, sabbat, and their de- 
rivatives only double the 6, according to which gibbosité would become gibo- 
silé, gibbeux gibeux, et cetera. There are critics who hold that the Academy, 
in its endeavor to inaugurate such a change of usage as that involved in the 
rejection of these words and the different spelling of others, has transcended 
its legitimate authority, and that it is hardly wise to allow elderly scholars out 
of the general movement of modern life, like those of the Academy, to shape 
the language which is always changing and moving onward to something bet- 
ter or worse, and that it would be better to have the privilege shared by 
younger men who are in the midst of the present and in a position to nute the 
popular currents of speech. 

There is such a love of administration in the French in every department 
of art and science, that they hardly get on without it in language; and so it is 
handed over to the Academy, where it is administered upon, like everything 
else in France. Were such a national institute founded on this side the water 
by act of Congress—if such a thing were constitutional—it would be safe to 
predict that its opinions would never be sanctioned as those of the French 
Academy are. The individual citizen here would be sure to exercise his own 
judgment in a matter of this kind, as he does in politics. 

Whatever the influence of the venerable institution has been, there is an 
observable tendency within the last few years toward compactness in the 
French language—clearness it has always had. This tendency is as manifest 
in our own. One is soon satisfied of this in looking over the inflated July ora- 
tions of the past, and the attenuated, interminable sentences of many of the 
early statesmen. Some of the elderly politicians of to-day still speak and write 
in this style. Emerson may be regarded, on this side, as a kind of John the 
Baptist of compact, concrete, virile writing. If he did not create it, he was 
one of the first to feel the power of such a mode of expression. A man of the 
old style would have beaten out one of his compact ten-paged essays into one 
ofa hundred. The leading journals all bear evidence of this change in their 
cleverness and directness of statement. It has also modified conversation. 
While the American Plato worked the field here, his double, Carlyle, with 
others, did as much in England. Among novelists, the brief, vigorous senten- 
ces of Charles Reade have made him conspicuous in this kind of work. But 
a Frenchman has gone further in this direction than our most advanced—Hip- 
polyte Taine. .In most of his writing each small group of words—barely 
enough and certainly not one too many—ravidly and graphically carries the 
idea to the reader; this quickly gives place to another, and so in succession, the 
whole showing that aversion to articles as parts of speech which characterizes 
our New England philosopher. 

This trait of directness in writing is more general in all French literature 
than in ours, and is still more pronounced in speech. The subject may be of 
little interest, but the form is almost always good. As the French are 2 nation 
of talkers, much of what they say is not worth listening to, for it is impossible for 
those who are continually talking to be always talking well; but what is nt- 
tered is clear and idiomatic as far as each sentence goes. They talk for the 
sake of talking. Ata table dhéte or in a railway carriage, they have a knack, 
seldom possessed by an Englishman, of slipping easily, unrestrainedly, into 
conversation with their neighbors, though they have never seen them before 
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A glass of water, handing a newspaper, raising a window, passing a chair, 
lighting a cigar, and a hundred other things are made the pretexts for opening 
up the way; and the conversation has not progressed five minutes before the 
beginner of it has insidiously slipped one or two compliments into the minds 
of those with whom he talks, to say nothing of that side play in which he ap- 
pears to attach importance to their opinions and to listen to them with an occa- 
sional expression of approval. To most people the manner and speech of this 
man are very winning. Such a one meets an English traveller at table @hdte 
who is doubtful about a sentence he has just pronounced to the Gaul, and says 
to his amiable companion, apparently listening to him with much interest, 
that he is afraid that what he has said is hardly French, to which the Gallic 
convive answers, “ No, monsieur, but it deserves to be.” Impossible to be 
more polite. An instance is given of the opposite kind, showing the love of 
form in the last extremity: Malherbe is on his death-bed; to inspire him with 
fervor and resignation, his confessor describes the joys of Paradise, in which 
description he uses common and poorly constructed phrases. Having com- 
pleted his description, he asks the dying man if he does not feel a great desire 
to enjoy these celestial pleasures. Malherbe answers, ‘* Monsieur, speak of 
them no more; your wretched style has disgusted me with them.” 

Franklin left more sayings behind him than any of his countrymen, and pru- 
dence is the pivot on which they turn. But epigrammatic phrase is rarer in 
the mouths of our great men than those of France. Washington is credited 
with saying to Alexander Hamilton that he “almost waited for him ”— an 
awkward translation of the words of Louis XIV. The “ welcome with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves ” of Corwin is rather long and inflated. The “ irre- 
pressible conflict” of Seward is one of the best. It was the admonitory signal 
of national calamity, afterwards serving as a battle-flag. The “charity to all 
and malice toward none” of Lincoln is good; besides, there was a certain twist 
in the phraseology of the late President which lent itself to epigram—a twist 
difficult to describe but easily recognized. The strength of his language is 
in striking contrast to the generally attenuated sentences of twenty or thirty 
years ago; and as the tendency is now toward compactness, his speeches and 
papers will doubtless be more esteemed by posterity than they were by his 
contemporaries. However good the body of their speeches may have been, 
our great men have left scarcely any little groups of words that live. It is 
much the same with the British fathers; but few had the talent of sending a 
word quickly and directly to its exact destination, as a billiard player pockets 
a ball, and of these Sydney Smith was one of the most skilful, and not far be- 
hind him Horace Walpole, who in character was half a Frenghman. Every 
distinguished Frenchman has pronounced his memorable mot—even to that 
humorous creation Joseph Prudhomme, with his ‘* Messieurs, ce sabre, c’est le 
plus beau jour de ma vie.” Qne of the most quoted is that of Voltaire, with its 
wliterative jingle, ‘‘ Canaux, canards, canaille,” intended as a description of 
Holland. In popular estimation, a life however noted that does not furnish a 
mot, is regarded as incomplete. 

It is interesting to note the change of signification in words common to 
English and French. Susceptible, as employed by us, usually means impres- 
sionable in matters of the heart—easily won. The word which takes its place 
in French is sensible, thus when a person is susceptible with them he or she 
is sensible. When they use susceptible it has the signification of our sensitive; 
thus a person of a touchy, sensitive nature, is susceptible. Not unfrequently 
the Englishman or American, in the general desire of saying something gal- 
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lant to the French woman, tells her that he is susceptible, ¢. ¢., that he is a 
poor, sensitive kind of man, instead of the expansive, heart-in-hand sort of 
one he wishes to pass for. In sensibility we give the word its proper mean- 
ing—the faculty of readily receiving impressions; but the adjective sensible 
commonly means practical, and is applied to one who has what is called good 
common sense. The French to express this quality often use sensé and pra- 
tigue, but never sensible; and when the foreigner describes himself as—what 
he deems—a cool, practical, matter-of-fact man, he is really saying that he is a 
person of a susceptible nature, the reverse of what he means. 

Again, insensible across the Channel means unconscious; a woman faints 
and she is unconscious, On the other side, insensible is unfeeling, hard-hearted ; 
there, when the woman faints, she loses connaissanee, the faculty of knowing, 
and to describe the act the English have the advantage in brevity. 

Any one demented with us is crazy or insane, but when a man is raving 
mad he is a maniac. A much milder signification is given to the word in 
France. To be a maniac is generally nothing more than to be eccentric. A 
singular person is often described as one who has des manies or who is a 
maniaque. Itis even sometimes said of a person who is confirmed in his habits, 
al est maniaque. 

To offer excuses with us is to furnish extenuating reasons for non-perform- 
ance; to do so in France is to make an apology, but when the desire is to ex- 
plain away at least part of the difficulty and reinstate one’s self in the estima- 
tion of the person offended, the meaning of our excuse is employed, but in 
another word—pardon. I recollect once hearing an American suggest to a 
French woman to offer excuses to some one of his compatriots of her sex whom 
she had offended, when she quickly and rather tartly declined. Had he changed 
the word to pardon, she would probably have acted on the suggestion. It may 
be suid, however, that exeuse as a substantive has also the same signification 
in French as in English; which is true, but it is so rarely used in social inter- 
vourse that practically such a sense can hardly be said to exist. Asa rule, in 
urdinary conversation, each word has but one meaning, and whether lexico- 
graphers put this meaning as second or third makes little difference to society, 
which knows no rule but its own. When the name excuse is turned into a 
verb, then it falls into the ranks with our English excuse and performs like ser- 
vice—returns, as it were, to its own, after dwelling in other households. Thus, 
there is a considerable difference between the phra-~es, Zxcusez-moi and Je fais 
des excuses, which requires no explanation to the Frenchman, so fully al:ve to 
any shade of meaning where his honor isconcerned. When he makes excuses, 
he offers one of the humblest of apologies. 

Accuser, to accuse, has a meaning used in correspondence unknown to us, 
namely, acknowledge; for instance, to accuse the reception of a letter. How 
it was pressed into such service is difficult to imagine. Jncessantly with us is 
unintermitted continuance; tncessamment—the same word—with them is used 
for what is about to occur, and is nearly equivalent to our presently. Here, 
actual signifies the real; there, the present; as MacMahon is actezellement—at 
present—the French President. Actwality, however, as a substantive, is begin- 
ning to make its appearance among us in the same sense as used by the French: 
every-day, contemporary incident or circumstance, for which we have no ex- 
act word. The word is done to death in Gallic journalism, especially in that 
of an inferior kind, performing much the same work as the situation, the 
premises, high-toned, and other words so much in vogue with partially educated 
people among us. 
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There are differences between gentleman and gentilhomme, although one is 
often given as the translation of the other. Gentleman suggests a man of 
noble life—in England of noble birth—brave, generous, charitable, diguitied, 
and in affluent circumstances. Some Britons are disposed to the belief that 
their island only rears this description of man; one of these, writingabout France, 
said that even Guizot—one of the most intelligent—would never be able to un- 
derstand and appreciate an English gentleman; a chauvinistic opinion that is 
naturally met with a smile on this side of the Atlantic and a shrug across the 
Channel. Gentilhomme brings to the mind the courtier of Louis XV. and of 
the Regency, of touchy honor, possessed of tact, elegance, and finesse, rich, 
orodigal, and full of gallantry; a maker of madrigals and mots. The word 
does not seem to fit the modern man who has taken the place of the ancient. 
Gentilhomme belongs to the powdered hair, the sword, and the knee-breeches 
of the past, and adapts itself with a poor grace to the contemporary surrounded 
by steam, telegraph, and modern politics. Some French writers, recognizing 
this change, now employ the English word in preference. 

The word fine usually has another meaning than that given to it in Eng- 
fish. A fine woman, for instance, with us, is a well-looking or an amiable 
person; a fine woman of France is full of tact and cleverness, with a shade of 
irony and want of confidence. The determination to succeed is also a part of 
fine, and thus fortified it is a strong word and often employed. As an illustra- 
tion of tongue finesse: Napoleon tries to get a book from a shelf above his 
head but cannot reach it, when an aide-de-camp, stepping forward, says, * Sire, 
permit me to reach it—I am higher than you.” 

“You are longer,” is the correction from Bonaparte the fin. 

Again: “Si la République abolit la guillotine, on pourra dire d’elle, la Ré- 
publique est le gouvernement qui divise le moins.” 

In English transpire means to become known; in French, to perspire, which 
seems to be its correct derivative signification. In the substantive figure, both 
languages started from the same point, form, and then diverged. In the 
ordinary language of social commerce when the English figure is pronounced 
the general form of the body is always understood, and espec's tly that of the 
woman, she being more naturally given to outlines and ornaments than man; 
in French the face is meant. More work is had out of the verb there than 
here; one of the Gaul’s favorite fashions of beginning a narrative or an anee- 
dote being “ Figurez-vous, mon cher.” The substantive has yielded a deriva- 
tive or two more on the other side than here; one of them, figurante, however, 
is being incorporated into our tongue since the advent of opera boutffe. 

The word desolation brings before the Anglo-Saxon a picture of sore afflic- 
tion—a tempest passing over the soul and leaving it a wreck abandoned of 
God and man, a grand isolated grief; and having contemplated such a tableau, 
he finds, on turning to his Gallic neighbors, that they are in the habit of con- 
juring up such a scene every quarter of an hour to convey an idea of their 
regrets at not meeting an acquaintance, or at not reaching quick enough to 
pick up a woman’s glove before she performs that office herself. 

Confound pictures to the imagination a stroke of misfortune—Babel] smitten 
with a hundred tongues, the waters of the Red Sea closing around King Pha- 
raoh, the dagger of Brutus before the eyes of Ceesar, or any other great and 
sudden catastrophe. In French, the word generally performs a more gentle 
and pleasing office; the man says to the woman who hands him a flower, a 
book, or a cup of tea, ‘‘ Madame, votre bonté me confond.” Their word, in 
short, to ours, is as a flute to a bugle. 
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When at theatres or soirées, with their necessity of expansion, they identify 
themselves more than we do with those furnishing the entertainment. By 
applause and compliments they show apparently that they have as much at 
heart the success of the evening as the hostess or the actors; in a word, they 
tuke a part in it; hence they assis¢ at a representation or a ball where we are 
only present. 

In English, when character is spoken of, it means reputation ; in French, dis- 
position as temper, as such a one has a bon or a mauvais caractére. In another 
sense, where we call an eccentric man a character, they say he is an original. 

We have no affectionate term for our country, and the nearest English ap- 
proach to it is comprised in the words Old England. The Germans have Vater- 
lund, but the French have something better—patrie. There is a meaning and/an 
attraction in this word to the French people which those who have not lived 
among them can hardly understand. The exile, the soldier, and the colonist 
pronounce it with a passionate ardor unknown to the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and 
thousands upon thousands have died with it upon their lips. It breathes the 
spirit of tenderness and affection, and is one of the most sacred words of 
the language. On the other hand, if we have not their endearing word for 
country, we possess one for our dwelling-place of which their language is 
destitute—home. A few of their writers use it, but sparingly and as a foreign 
word. Had they been less circumscribed in their ideas in this respect, it 
would long since have been a part of their speech, especially as its pronuncia- 
tion offers no difficulty to the French tongue. What they have taken from us 
are not the words most required, and are generally corrupted, like rosbif for 
roast beef, dogue-car for dog-cart, bifteck for beefsteak, pouding for pudding, 
etc. 

In English vernacularism, when the woman has tender inclinations toward 
the man, she calls him her beau ; but why thus called, especially when he is 
ugly, would doubtless be difficult for her to explain. An effort to mend the 
matter is occasionally made by substituting sweetheart, but it does not exactly 
answer, owing to the feminine character usually implied in the word. As the 
French have more men given to paying court to women than we, there is 
a fuller nomenclature, although the admirer as “ beautiful” does not figure 
therein. The glove girl calls the one persistent buyer who frequents her es- 
tablishment with gallant intentions, her monsieur; if it be subsequently dis- 
covered that it is for the bon motif, he becomes her prétendant. In the lower 
strata of blouse folk, the admirer is simply described as mon homme. The 
grisette permits herself a greater range in speaking of him who avows him- 
self her slave, as well as of thefeelings heinspires. She has a toquade for him ; 
il lui tape dans l'eil; elle est folle de lui, and other phrases more expressive 
than elegant. All classes recognize at least four conditions of the heart in the 
intercourse of man and woman, described in la grande passion. l'amour, 
Vamourette, and la galanterie, to which has recently been added our flirtation, 
—one of the very few English words, according to French opinion, worthy of 
being taken into the language. 

Coup de lapin, * stroke of the rabbit,” is one of those eccentricities of speech 
not apt to be heard in the drawing-room, although its fair occupants under- 
stand but too well what it means. The woman in France generally conserves 
her freshness up to forty or forty-five, and when she reaches the critical point 
where she begins to lose it—in a word, when she begins to decline—she receives 
a stroke of the rabbit. The subject has been treated with pencil: a somewhat 
mature woman is portrayed in evening costume with something melancholy 
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in her f.ce, while a rabbit sits on his haunches behind on the back of her chair; 
his ears are pricked and his eyes are intently fixed on the woman; one of his 
paws is raised with which he is about to administer the direful tap on the back 
of her nude neck. To the French woman, who as a rule is coquettish, this 
is the most dreadful stroke which can befall her. 

Epanchement de famille is a phrase which slips smoothly from the French 
tongue, but its translation comes somewhat awkwardly from that of the Anglo- 
Saxon, probably because he has so little of the trait thus described. In the 
home of the phrase, effusion and familiarity extend to all members of the 
family. A son of eighteen or twenty playfully pulls the paternal whiskers, 
and tlie act involves no loss of fatherly dignity; he makes a confidante of his 
mother, and tells her the details of his love affairs, such as an Englishman 
would never speak of to his most intimate male companion. Madame de 
Sévigné, still a reigning model of good taste, invited her son to these confi- 
dences, which she afterwards communicated to her daughter, clothed in the 
delicate periphrase that she knew so well how to weave around the questionable 
incidents of life. The majority of her countrywomen of to-day follow her ex- 
ample in trying to initiate themselves into the peccadillos of their beloved Jules 
and Oscars. Their relations with their daughters are of the most intimate 
character; they have scarcely a thought that is not shared in common, and 
this communion is marked by half a dozen tender embraces during the 
day. These familiar acts are naturally accompanied with language of a like 
complexion, and for this purpose they have a remarkable help of which 
we are destitute—the tutotement. We are obliged to confuse friends with 
acquaintances and strangers in the you, and are unable to define the limits 
of an intimate circle. French children grow up under the sunshine of tu 
and fot, und it undoubtedly has a happy influence on their lives. So many 
affectionate caresses would have been incomplete without the word to express 
them, and éwtotement is that faithful interpreter. 

Je suis Frangais is a phrase often heard in France. If an imputation be 
made on a man’s courage, his figure is drawn up to its greatest altitude, and 
the words are uttered as if from Olympian heights. If he takes what he deems 
a noble stand, worthy of himself and his country, he taps himself on the breast 
and the three words follow. If a reflection be made on that honor about which 
there is so much talk, the phrase of three words is pronounced with an inti- 
mation that excuses must be offered with the alternative of blood-letting. 
Rudely crowd a man at the theatre or the railway station, and two to one he 
will say, “Don’t push me, sir; I am a Frenchman;” implying that you may 
possibly do so to others with impunity, but not to a man of his nationality. 

One sees in the Anglo-Saxon a disposition to jest at death, as in the gibes 
of the grave-diggers before Hamlet, and the Western journal which said its 
State was so healthy that in order to start a graveyard the citizens had to bor- 
row a corpse from a neighboring State. This effort to encircle a death's head 
with a garland of humor shocks the Gaul. La mort is not used in a jocular 
vein. With us young people not unfrequently go to the cemeteries to amuse 
themselves; this would strike him as singular. He respectfully removes his 
hat as he meets a funeral procession and as he passes before the house of 
death. Tombstone wit is rare, and Boileau showed a disregard of public 
opinion when he penned such an epigram as this: 

Ci-git ma femme. Ah qu'elle est bien 


Pour son repos et le mien ! 


When one of his fellows is keen-sighted, the Gaul says he has the American 
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eye, which probably has its origin in his acquaintance with the works of Coop- 
er; for if he be ignorant of every other American author, he always knows this 
one. When he says he is sick at the heart, this is one of his graceful evasions, 
and he means that he is sick at the stomach. When he speaks of a man as so- 
ber, he refers to his temperament, and it has no connection in his mind with 
the absence of drunkenness. Our windows look, and his give, on the street. 
The American imbecile will never set the river on fire; the French one has not 
invented powder. Romeo waiting at the rendezvous for his Juliet, he calls 
the hour of the shepherd. We call a spade a spade, and he calls a cat a cat. 
When the time for paying comes, with nothing in the purse, he describes as 
the ugly quarter of an hour of Rabelais. In America a stupid man is a goose; 
in France he is a turkey. The French duck we have acclimated, and it bears 
on its back the burden of our shams and false reports. 

Anglo-Saxons are apt to take for granted that they enjoy a monopoly of 
humor ; that they only have the thing as well as the name; but it is an ancient 
French word, and was employed in the English sense by Corneille, in whose 
plays it is found. Then it fell into desuetude, and was revived by Diderot. 
Of the late writers, Sainte-Beuve gives one of the best English applications of 
the word, where he says, in speaking of Chateaubriand, that he had a kind of 
humor or fantasy, gui se joue sur un fond triste—a description, by the way, 
that would apply equally well to the character of President Lincoln. Humor 
in the English sense is restricted; in the French it is almost a synonyme of ca- 
price, leaving aside its primary signification. The French possess this quali- 
ty in common with us, but with the condition that mirth shall not master art; 
there must be no coarseness in the exhibition. The Gaul cannot see the 
emusement of a man witha hat knocked over his eyes; he does not laugh 
when another falls, however awkwardly he may sprawl. The distortion of 
language in the search after droll effects does not move him to mirth. Though 
he understood our language as well as ourselves, he would never learn to be 
amused with the deformed orthography of some of our humorists; these broken- 
backed words and twists of language would only offend his taste. 

He who has read Moliére, and frequented the Palais Royal theatre, readily 
concedes humor to the nation, but it is difficult to seize its conception of it. 
When a copy of “* Punch” is submitted to the Gaul, he smiles out of polite- 
ness; his eye does not brighten with pleasure over the follies of Rotten Row or 
the mishaps of hunters going over fences and ditches; but there is a change 
of expression when he catches sight of ‘ Charivari,” with the comicalities of 
Cham and his confreres. Then he is at home and his gayety expands. Here 
are specimens at random, in accordance with his idea of the humorous : 

Phryné loses her child.‘ The little cherub is in heaven,” observes a sympa- 
thizing friend by way of consolation. ‘That is what distresses me; I am sure 
of never seeing him again,” returns the weeping mother. 

A man in blouse, in the Belleville quarter, presents a bottle of perfume to 
his beloved, saying, ‘** When you smell that you will regret that your Creator 
did not make you all nose.” 

This is headed “‘ La Propagande”: The heart of an opulent woman of forty 
is ardently besieged by a man of fifty, in spectacles, and on his knees, whom she 
resists, saying, ‘*‘ Non, Oscar, pas tant qu’il y aura des Prussiens sur notre sol.” 
Another shows a grandmother with an infant in her arms, to which she gives 
the bottle, the former bearing the well-known traits of Thiers, the latter being 
the republic in its swaddling clothes. 

With us the man of culture is more easily discovered from his speech. 
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With them there are many current phrases common to several classes, and 
there are shopmen who pronounce them nearly as well as the people of cul- 
ture. When to the employment of these phrases is added a smartness of dress 
and manner—say in the coiffeur and the valet de chambre—a certain sameness 
seems to envelop all. This is the case in the matter of speech; but wealth and 
education are more generally manifested in other ways with them than with 
us, such as general bearing and surroundings, Legion of Honor, and speech 
when the line of platitudes is passed. With us a man with a three days’ beard, 
a mouth full of tobacco, and a felt hat, may possess wealth and official posi- 
tion. This would be a striking incongruity in France. The imitative faculty 
is much developed in the Gaul, and the valet seizes his master’s manner and 
speech as no Englishman in the same station of life could ever do. This, nat- 
urally, as long as lie keeps near shore in current vocabulary; but when he goes 
beyond, the resemblance deepens into caricature. 

Word decoration is hung about everything, and ordinary, and sometimes 
mean things have fine names. An eight-by-ten room is a salon; a lobster is 
the cardinal of the sea—presumably after being boiled; stewed mutton is mou- 
ton 4 la paysanne; a hairdresser is an artiste; an editor is rédacteur-en-chef ; 
the letter-writer closes his epistle with a string of magnificent words. The 
Gaul is always putting his best foot foremost. To have a decoration of the 
Legion of Honor and not wear it would embitter his life. If he has ever held 
any position related to the government, however remotely, he ever afterward 
inscribes it below his name on cards and letters; and one not unfrequently sees 
printed on the cards of provincials, ‘“* Ancien capitaine des pompiers,” “ An- 
cien membre du Conseil Municipal,” etc., which are grotesquely pompous. 

In the drawing-room of France there is a marked disposition for general 
conversation, where each one places his word @ propos and passes the subject 
back to his neighbors; thus all contribute their quota. The esprit of the salon 
rs exacting as to tone and delicacy, and yet it may be everything in this respect 
without being rigorous or thorough. Certain modes of banal expression are 
discordant, the same as certain acts; for instance, no one would dream of pass- 
ing first through a doorway; of helping one’s self at the table and passing 
the dish; of speaking only with one of two persons who are present be- 
cause that one happens to be the most agreeable. There are those finical 
enough to consider ** Comment vous portez-vous?” addressed to a woman as 
coarse, for which they substitute, ‘‘Oserais-je m’informer de la santé de 
madame?” Such a one is careful to ask for “du vin de Champagne,” but 
never “du champagne.” Words and actions of the lightest shade of disagree- 
ability are avoided with much tact. ‘On badine au salon, on blague dans 
latelier.” This, for instance, is the wit of the workshop: 

“Oh, madame!—le joli bébé. Tl est & vous?” 

**Qui, monsieur, e’est mon dernier.” 

«Oh, ce serait dommage.” 

And this of the drawing-room : 

“The pure legitimists write roy for roi. The Y, say they, is an I which 
majestically raises its two hands to heaven. O heaven pardon them! they 
know not what they say.” 

There is something of the stoic, real or affected, with us, which keeps back 
speech. To talk seems to be an acquired talent to the Anglo-Saxon and a nat- 
ural gift to the Frenchman. The men of few words in England and America 
form a large class; and in the former, especially, the silent man is esteemed, 
Yet these men of niggard speech can express themselves when roused to it, as 
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they occasionally prove by speaking before public meetings. This talent, so 
common in America, is rare in France. It is a pleasure to the Gaul to stand 
beside a mantel-piece and communicate his thoughts in colloquial form to six 
or eight men and women, or seated at table to send them over the crystal 
and flowers to other convives not exceeding a dozen; but to stand up before a 
public audience is a possible disaster that he will not front. When one 
thinks, as a rule, how easily he is abashed before an audience, his ease and 
aplomb before a drawing-room group appear remarkable. He has rapidity 
of thought and an Irishman’s fluency, but to make a sustained effort before a 
body of people is beyond the ordinary type. The redundancy of words in the 
English admits of a certain vagueness which possibly renders public speaking 
easier. Cromwell is cited as one who could talk half an hour without saying 
anything, and yet no Englishman could be more direct than he when he de- 
sired. 

The epigram naturally finds development in the dialect of the boulevards, 
otherwise known as the langue verte. It is here where new words first appear ; 
that is, generally, old words with a new signification. It is seldom, for in- 
stance, that a word is created like pignouf, and the etymologists, in their de- 
sire to provide all words with a regular derivation, hardly admit that even this 
is a creation. Pignouf, like our skedaddle, has no legitimate father and 
mother; it is a child of the people. The eccentricities of the langue verte are 
often heard on the bualevards, and some of them are easily recalled. A tall, 
thin woman is an asperge montee. A man whose reason is somewhat impaired 
has a spider in his ceiling (head). A bravo fellow, quel lapin! Whatever is 
very handsome is truffé de galbe. The milk in the cocoa-nut is the truc. A 
woman who has abandoned the straight path has cascadé. To attack with 
energy is toldcher tout. To feel the influence of wine is to be allumé. To lose 
money is to be Javé. The exclamation which blasts frail legs with ridicule is 
quelles flites! To restore circulation to one’s legs by dancing is to asticoter 
ses flites. The discovery of a snare is hailed with balangoire or carotie. Scep- 
ticism is denoted by the question, Et ta seur? Swells are designated as des 
* gens pourris de chic. Splendid is épatant. To be taken in or done, mis de- 
dans, or frit. Zit! cuts off all further parley. He who has taken too much 
wine belongs to the paroisse de Saint-Jean-le-Rond. He who asks, As-tu fini? 
means that dust cannot be thrown in his eyes. To be a wall-flower is to fig- 
ure as tapestry. 

A little of this slang is heard in the drawing-room from the mouths of very 
fashionable women. It isa gift of the Gallic horsemen who have appeared 
these latter days like an irruption in Paris and its neighborhood, and shows 
that man makes woman now as he did in the garden of Eden. But French 
women generally do not have recourse to slang to show their wit. They 
usually follow in the traditions of their elders, and attach more importance to 
style than eccentricity; and if their sallies are not as brilliant now as in the 
old salon days, it is because men do not have as much time to listen to them. 
Nor do men now say things under the chandelier with the smartness of the eigh- 
teenth century. There is still power in the uttered epigram of to-day, but it 
does not remove ministers nor unsettle governments. What was then sped 
from the lips of courtiers is now launched through the columns of a journal. 
The ammunition of the gentleman of the palace has passed into the hands of 
the editor, and one of Voltaire’s phrases pointed with satire was then what a 
broadside from a leading journal is now. 

ALBERT RHODES. 




















THE STAGE AS IT WAS. 
I. 





HE decline of the stage is the burden ef the theatrical criticism of the day 
in England and this country. Is the reproach deserved? Or is it the 
prejudiced faultfinding of laudatores temporis acti, of the admirers of that an- 
tique world which, like a will-o’-wisp, recedes further and further into obscu- 
rity as we turn to scrutinize it? Let us seek an answer to these questions 
through a brief survey of the brightest periods in the history of the British the- 
atre, illustrated respectively by Betterton, Garrick, the Kembles, and Edmund 
Kean. 

Shakespeare’s time, golden era as it is in the annals of English dramatic 
literature, is not to be included among the palmiest days of the stage. The 
drama had then just received the first royal patent recognizing its existence, 
and had lately found a local habitation in the suburbs of the capital, after years 
of troubled wanderings between the inn-yards and the halls of the nobility. 
The little we know of the theatres then leads to the belief that their appoint- 
ments were rude, and that many of their actors tore passion to tatters, mouthed 
and sawed the air, bellowed, strutted, and liked 

To hear the wooden dialogue and sound 
T'wixt their stretched footing and the scaffoldage. 
“ Troilus and Cressida,” I., 3. 

Hamilet’s scornful criticism of the players implies that Shakespeare had 
himself been often vexed by such failings. It was addressed, it should be re- 
membered, too, not to a troupe of obscure strollers, but to *‘tragedians of the 
city,” actors in whom the prince was “ wont to take delight,” and who had 
temporarily been driven afield by ‘‘an aiery of children” then berattling the 
common stages; plainly an allusion to the discomfiture of Shakespeare’s own 
associates through the preference of the public for some singing boys from the 
churches, which confirms the suspicion that the advice put in the mouth of 
I[amlet was directed to his contemporaries. This reference is interesting as 
an early instance of the complaint, now very common, of the popular taste for 
prodigies and similar attractions, to the prejudice of the legitimate drama. 
Hamlet’s advice shows, indeed, that one actor at least, and he not of high rank 
—for Shakespeare himself played such parts as the ghost in this play, and old 
Adam in “ As You Like It”—was thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
of his art; but he was so superior to his age, so universal in his knowledge, 
that it is not safe to infer, as some writers have done, that such acting as he 
commends was familiar to him. The admonition to the clowns to ‘speak no 
more than is set down for them,” was prompted by a state of things much 
worse than the infrequent gag of a modern low comedian. Mr. J. VU. Halli- 
well, in his introduction to the “ Jest Book” of Tarlton, a famous “lord of 
mirth” from 1570 to 1588, says that the clown then “ not only entered on the 
stage at stated intervals, but continually mixed with the company, and at- 
tempted to excite merriment by any species of buffoonery that occurred to him. 
and frequently entered into a contest of raillery and sareasm with some of the 
audience.” The circus clown is his successor to-day. The specimens of 
Tarlton’s wit are by no means side-splitting, now they have lost their author's 
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droll delivery. The best is his comparison of Queen Elizabeth, with whom he 
was a great favorite, to a sculler, because “she hath no fellow.” When an 
apple hit his head in the midst of a performance, he found no funnier retort 
than to call the thrower’s wife a bad name. 

That there were some good actors in the reigns of Elizabeth and James is 
not to be denied. A contemporary, said by Mr. J. P. Collier to be a man of 
competent judgment by his tastes and acquirements, tells us that ‘ Richard 
Burbadge and Edward Alleyn were twe such actors as no age must ever look to 
see the like.” Ben Jonson and Nash speak highly of Alleyn. Flecknoe, who 
wrote about forty-five years after Burbadge’s death, and was acquainted with 
actors and stage traditions, describes him as a “delightful Proteus, . . . so 
putting off himself with his cloaths as he never (not so much as in the tyring 
house) assumed himself again until the play wasdone. . . . Never falling 
in his part when he had done speaking, but with his looks and gesture main- 
taining it unto the height.” This account of the original actor of Shakespeare’s 
greatest characters indicates a true artist; but Flecknoe’s praise of him, that 
he ‘had all the parts of an orator, animating his words with speaking, and 
speech with action,” implies that he had, as we should expect, the declamato- 
ry style of his age; a style which, as we shall presently see, continued in 
vogue for two centuries longer, both in England and on the continent, although 
occasionally rejected by eminent performers. Such a style must have been 
fostered by the want of movable scenery, and the consequent introduction by 
dramatic authors of long descriptive passages which invited oratorical deliv- 
ery. A change of place was indicated by the action of the piece, by placards, 
or by announcement. Gower, at the beginning of the third act of * Pericles,” 
produced in 1608, asks the audience to imagine 

This stage the ship upon whose deck 
The sea-tost Pericles appears to speak. 

Other passages could be cited to prove that audiences were requested to 
“* piece out the imperfections” of the stage by their “imaginary forces.” 

Another and an important point of inferiority of the Shakespearian theatre, 
was the absence of actresses, whose place was taken by “squeaking” boys. 
To the modern masculine play-goer a stage without actresses would be like « 
heaven without angels; cherubim would be unsatisfactory substitutes. 

The players who had been favorites of princes since crook-back Richard's 
day, whose patronage they have requited by an immortality of ignominy, 
shared the fall of royalty, for by their licentiousness and disregard of Sunday 
observances they had mortally offended the new masters of the State. With 
the Restoration the theatre promptly revived. Even before the King’s return 
a company of actors, by permission of General Monk, opened the Cockpit, 
Drury Lane. The manager, sometime wardrobe-keeper of the Blackfriars 
theatre, and during the evil days a bookseller, had in the latter capacity two 
lively apprentices, to whom he at once gave the leading parts. These were 
Thomas Betterton, son of a cook of the late King, and Edward Kynastone, the 
former playing heroes to the other's heroines. Both speedily gained the favor 
of the town in some of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays. 

That Betterton was the greatest of English actors before Garrick is beyond 
question. Although he gained some reputation in two or three characters of 
comedy, notably in his later years as Falstaff, his fame rests on tragedy, which 
was his “delight,” as he said himself; and in tragedy “ the rage and jealousy 
of Othello became him better than the sighs and tenderness of Castalio.” 
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(Otway’s “Orphan.”) This is the judgment of Colley Cibber, whose account 
of the stage in his time has placed him in the first rank of theatrical critics. 
The great danger of representatives of the more violent passions Betterton 
successfully avoided; he “ never wanted fire and force when his character de- 
manded it, yet where it was not demanded he never prostituted his power to 
the low ambition of a false applause.” His most striking characteristics seem 
to have been majesty and force, but he could vary his spirit with the require- 
ments of his part. Cibber, when describing his person, which was thickset and 
like his voice “ more manly than sweet,” speaks of a “‘commaading mien of 
majesty” about him; and Pope alludes to the dignity of his grave action. 
Steele, who was the most influential critic during the latter part of Betterton’s 
long career, has left in the “ Tatler” an account of his Othello. The won- 
derful agony which he appeared in when he examined the circumstance of the 
handkerchief, the mixture of leve that intruded upon his mind upon the inno- 
ceut answers Desdemona makes, betrayed in his gesture such a variety and 
vicissitude of passions as would admonish a man to be afraid of his own 
heart.” Barton Booth, the leading tragedian of the reign of George I., used 
to relate that when he first appeared as the ghost to Betterton’s Hamlet, the 
veteran's terrified look disconcerted him. Another contemporary, referring to 
the same scene, says that Betterton turned “pale as his neckcloth,” and that 
such terror was visible in his whole body that the blood of his audience 
‘‘seemed to shudder in their veins likewise.” As Hamlet was prepared to see 
his father’s spirit, such extreme fear appears a mistake; but, be that as it may, 
the execution of the conception was certainly brilliant. 

Betterton’s greatness was not solitary during any part of his half century 
upon the boards. Kynastone soon yielded the petticoats to their natural wear- 
ers, and gave characters of heroic life with “‘a quick imperious vivacity in his 
tone of voice that painted the tyrant truly terrible.” A formal gravity, which 
became him well in some parts, was his defect. Hart, Shakespeare’s grand- 
nephew, was a favorite with Pepys and the public. A courtier paid Hart the 
compliment of saying that he could “ teach any king on earth how to comport 
himself.” Rymer, the editor of “The Foedera,” and, what is more to our pur- 
pose, a writer of tragedies, speaking of Hart's Catiline, remarked that he 
« could throw a lustre on the most wretched characters.” He was as happy 
in comedy as tragedy, and never allowed his attention to wander from his 
part. Graceful, sweet-voiced Harris was famous in such dissimilar parts as 
Romeo, Wolsey, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. Pepys notes in 1663 that Harris. 
grew very proud, “the King and everybody else crying him up so high, 
and that above Betterton, he being a more aery man, as he is indeed.” Mo- 
hun, whom Rochester called “the great wonder of the English stage,” also 
excited the enthusiasm of the most popular writer of tragedies of the day. 
Nat. Lee exclaims, “Thou little man of mettle! if I should write a hun- 
dred plays, I'd write a part for thy mouth.” Mountfort, who died young in 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s quarrel, was “the most affecting lover” within Cibber’s. 
long recollection. This actor could give the truest life to fine gentlemen, and 
had a particular talent for making bons mots and repartees tell. Haines-was 
a witty, impudent scamp, who could play to perfection similar characters, 
which were numerous in the comedies of the time. Powell, who when he 
pleased deserved the admiration of the best judges. if we accept Addison's tes- 
timony, allowed his love of drink to bankrupt his rich talents. Wilks excelled 
in his friend Farquhar’s heroes and in the light gentlemen of Cibber’s come- 
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dies. In tragedy Wilks was not so good, but in sorrow, tenderness, or resig- 
nation, he surpassed Booth, the subject of the forgotten dramatist Hill’s hyper- 
bole—* the blind might have seen him in his voice and the deaf have heard him 
in his visage.” He seems to have been the complement of Wilks, for Hill ad- 
mits that “the passions which he found in comedy were not strong enough to 
excite his fire.” A more celebrated critic declares that “in the more turbu- 
lent transports of the heart Booth left all competitors behind him.” 

Betterton was as fortunate in the actresses as in the actors of his time. 
Ilis wife excelled in Shakespeare’s heroines, particularly in Lady Macbeth, a 
part in which Rochester’s pupil, Mrs. Barry, called par excellence the famous, 
‘with all her superior strength and melody of voice” could not * throw out 
those quick and careless strokes of terror, from the disorder of a guilty mind,” 
which Mrs. Betterton gave ‘ with a facility in her manner that rendered them 
at once tremendous and delightful. Time could not impair her skill though 
he had brought her person to decay.” We have been following Cibber, who 
says of Mrs. Barry, in the plays of Dryden, Lee, and Otway: “In the art of 
exciting pity she had a power beyond all the actresses I have yet seen, or 
what your imagination can conceive.” This was written about sixty years 
after she had raised her reputation to its height. Dryden, too, places Mrs. 
Burry above all actresses, after her rendition of Cassandra in his ** Cleomenes.” 
Her temperament was so sensitive that her cheek flushed and warmed with 
the emotions she expressed. A contemporary, himself a comedian, calls her 
comedy “ alert, easy, and genteel;” her tragedy was to him “sclemn and 
august.” She had dark hair and brows, but beautiful light eyes. To her nat- 
ural advantages she added that of careful training. Betterton, if Curll quotes 
him correctly, said of “those incomparable performers, Mrs. Barry and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,” that they seemed always in earnest, and that their action was 
always just, and produced naturally by the sentiments of the part they acted. 
However great as an actress Mrs. Bracegirdle was—and her Statira, it was 
said, excused the almost frantic passion with which Lee endowed his ‘* Alex- 
ander the Great,” while in her Millamant (Congreve’s “* Way of the World”’) 
“all the faults, follies, and affectations of that agreeable tyrant were venially 
melted down into 80 many charms and attractions of a conscious beauty "— 
she was still more fascinating as a woman. Though “she had no greater 
¢laim to beauty than what the most desirable brunette might pretend to ”— 
Cibber seems to think her, as Benedick did Hero. “too brown for a fair 
praise "—* scarce an audience saw her that were less than half of them lovers, 
without a suspected favorite.” Congreve and Rowe, it was hinted, made their 
private court to her through the lovers of their plays, and the former was be- 
lieved to be successful, though he sighed : 

Would she could make of me a saint, 
Or I of her a sinner, 

In the first decade of the eighteenth century these accomplished actresses, 
weighted as they were by years, found themselves distanced in the race for popu- 
larity by Mrs. Oldfield, and retired. Comedy was Mrs. Oldfield’s forte and high- 
bred ladies her specialty. As Lady Betty Modish (Cibber’s “Careless Hus- 
band”), “anagreeble gay woman of quality, a little too conscious of her natural 
attractions,” the new favorite established her reputation in the highest walk of 
genteel comely ; “ but the variety of her power could not be known till she was 
seen in a variety of characters, which, as fast as they fell to her, she equally 
excelled in.” Her last original part was Cibber and Vanbrugh’s Lady 
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Townly (“ Provoked Husband ”), in which her triumph was complete, showing, 
in the opinion of the principal author of the character, that ‘‘ she was still able 
tu do more, if more could have been done for her.” In Farquhar’s and Steele’s 
comedies she created many parts. Tragedy was not to Mrs. Oldfield’s taste, 
but she “ played Cleopatra with dignity and Calista with feeling.” She was 
the original Marcia of Addison’s once popular “Cato.” Her Sophonisba 
moved Thomson, better known by his “Seasons,” to declare that she had 
“excelled whiat, even in the fondness of an author, I could either wish or im- 
agine. The grace, dignity, and happy variety of her action have been uni- 
versally applauded, and are truly admirable.” Exquisite taste in dress height- 
ened the charms of a beautiful figure, large speaking eyes, and a silvery voice. 

Turning away entirely from tragedy, we meet two lively actresses, who by 
their spirit and humor captivated the theatre-going public two hundred years 
ago. Nell Gwynn was the first of the brilliant succession of beautiful women who 
have lightened the world’s load of care by their hearty fun, hitting off to the life 
rakish fine ladies, rattling lady’s maids, arch hussies, awkward country lasses, 
and lads of mettle—for a pretty woman in doublet and hose is no more a new 
than a weak invention of the enemy. We can get a glimpse of Nell, through 
Pepys’s eyes, doing Florimel in Dryden’s ** Maiden Queen.” ‘So great a 
performance of a comical part was never, I believe, in the world as Nell do 
this, both as a mad (merry) girle, then most and best of all when she comes 
in like a young gallant; and both the motions and carriage of a spark, the 
most that ever I saw any man have. It makes me, I confess, admire her.” 
His admiration, however, did not reach to her serious parts, which she did 
‘most basely.” Others, it seems, were of the same opinion, for an epilogue to 
Dryden's * Royal Martyr,” which Nell spoke, contained the lines- 

To tell you true, I walk, because I die, 
Out of my calling, in a tragedy. 

She was short but graceful, and no woman in England had a smaller foot. 
When she laughed heartily her eyes almost disappeared. Another and more 
gifted actress of the same style was Mrs. Mountfort or Verbruggen, for she 
had two husbands successively, both actors. ‘ She was the mistress of more 
variety of humor than ” Cibber “ever knew in any one woman actress. . . . 
Nothing, though ever so barren, if within the bounds of nature, could be flat 
in her hands. . . . She would make no scruple of defacing her fair form ” 
to look her part, and “‘ would be in as much fanéy when descending into the 
antiquated Abigail of Fletcher, as when triumphing in all the airs and vain 
graces of a fine lady; a merit that few actresses care for.” To have seen her 
as a Devonshire lass, with round shoulders, an unconceiving eye, and the most 
bedizening dowdy dress, her broad, laughing voice uttering her local dialect, 
“you would have thought it impossible the same creatue could ever have been 
recovered to what was as easy to her—the gay, the lively, the desirable. Nor 
was her hamor limited to her sex; for while her shape permitted, she was a 
more adroit pretty fellow than is usually seen upon the stage.” Her portrait 
as Melantha in Dryden’s “‘ Marriage & la Mode,” the character that “ found 
most employmont for her whole various excellence at once,” is one of the best 
that Cibber’s cunning hand has drawn. 

Low comedy at the same time was sustained by several excellent actors. 
Lacy, a favorite of the merry monarch, was said by Betterton, according to 
Curll, to have no equal as a comedian. “ He performed all the parts that he 
undertook to a miracle.” He was the original Bages, the ridiculous author in 
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Buckingham’s “ Rehearsal”; a famous Falstaff; and in clown’s parts he pleased 
Pepys. The laugh-compelling faculty seems to have had its greatest develop- 
ment in Nokes, of whom we have a description in Cibber’s most graphic style. 
His best part was Dryden’s Sir Martin Marall, who is always blundering to 
his own prejudice. Leigh was more mercurial than Nokes, and “ not so strict 
an observer of nature, yet never so wanton in his performance as to be wholly 
out of her sight.” Stiff, heavy, and stupid characters were exactly rendered 
by Underhill. Later than these performers came Dogget and Pinkethman. 
The latter was amusing but not original, and “ would make frequent devia- 
tions into the whimsies of a harlequin,” but Dogget was a comedian of the first 
force in characters of low life. Fondlewife, in the “Old Bachelor,” and Ben, 
in “Love for Love,” were written by Congreve for him. Steele dubs him 
“famous” and “best of comedians.” The old prompter Downs is lavish of 
his praises; and the critic so often quoted calls him “ the most of an original, 
the strictest observer of nature of all his contemporaries,” adding that he 
“could be extremely ridiculous, without stepping into the least impropriety to 
make him so.” Dogget was great in humorous songs and dances, and his 
make-up was always capital. ‘The artist Koreller said that Dogget excelled 
him in face-painting. 

With all this varied excellence, exhibited in poetical and witty dramas, the 
seventeenth century’s stage would not be tolerated to-day. Both plays and 
acting had grave defects, which were but slowly corrected, and which we 
must now consider, following them to their extinction or abatement. 

Before Garrick in England and Lekain in France, that is, before the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the theatrical performers of both countries prac- 
tised a uniform, highly artificial style of acting, in which a measured formal 
stateliness was relieved by extreme violence and low buffoonery. The long 
rhymed passages with which the plays of the time abounded induced a declam- 
atory delivery which fell into a cadence or monotonous sing-song. The great 
tragedian of the first Napoleonic empire has described the system of declama- 
tion from which Lekain felt the need of freeing himself, as ‘a sort of psalmody, 
of sad chant,” which dated from the beginning of the theatre. The partisans 
of the old style were disgusted with the reformer, for “ they did not find in 
him that redundant and pompous declamation, that sing-song and measured 
delivery, in which profound respect for csesura and rhyme made the lines fall 
regularly in cadence. His step, his motions, his poses, had not that nobility, 
those graces of our fathers which then constituted the fine actor.” Cumber- 
land, a better critic and essayist than dramatist, gives a good idea of the old 
English school of actors, which did not differ materially from the French, in 
his lively account of the battle royal which took place in 1746 between Gar- 
rick and Quin, an actor of genuine ability as well as a brilliant wit. The 
play was the “ Fair Penitent,” a great favorite for a hundred years or more. 
Quin, as Horatio, in a green velvet coat, enormous periwig, and high-heeled 
square-toed shoes— 
with very little variation of cadence, and ina full deep voice, accompanied by a sawing kind 
of action, which had more of the senate than tho stage in it, rolled out his heroics with an air of 
dignified indifference that seemed to disdain the plaudits that were showered upon him. Mrs. 
Cibber, in a key high pitched, but sweet withal, sang, or rather recitatived, Rowe’s harmonious 
atrain, something in the manner of the improvisatories; it was so extremely wanting in contrast 
that though it did not wound the ear, it wearied it. But when, after long and eager expectation, 
I first beheld little Garrick, then young and light, and alive in every muscle and every feature, 


come bounding on the stage, and pointing at the wittol Altamont and the heavy-paced Horatio 
(Heavens! what a transition!), it seemed as if a whole century bad been swept over in the space 
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of a single scene; old things were done away and a new order at once brought forward, . . . 
clearly destined to dispel the barbarisms and bigotry of a tasteless age, too long attached to the 
prejudices of custom, and superstitiously devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation. 

It is no easy task to dispel barbarism and bigotry, even in matters of taste, 
and Garrick’s success was only partial. He improved, but did not revolution- 
ize, the stage. Most of his contemporaries, and many of his successors, 
worked the old vein, avoiding, however, its worst faults. The audience that 
witnessed this famous contest did not share Cumberland’s youthful enthusiasm 
for the new star, but inclined toward Quin. Garrick succeeded at last in chang- 
ing the public taste for the time, and Quin consoled himself by the remark 
that the people followed Garrick like another Whitefield, but would soon re- 
turn to church again. Garrick replied by an epigram which concluded with 
the well-known lines: 

When doctrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not heresy but reformation. 

That the declamation of the Bettertonian school fell into such a cadence as 
characterized the delivery of their successors we learn from Cibber’s descrip- 
tion of Sandford, whose low and crooked person confined him to stage villains, 
in which he set the type which has lasted to our day in melodrama. Tle 
story goes that a play was once damned because Sandford assumed the part 
of an honest man in it. ‘This actor, in his manner of speaking, varied very 
much from those I have mentioned” (Betterton, Kynastone, and Mountfort). 
“ His voice had an acute and piercing tone which struck every syllable of his 
words distinctly upon the ear. . . . When he delivered a command he 
would sometimes give it more force by seeming to slight the ornament of har- 
mony. In Dryden’s plays of rhyme he as little as possible glutted the ear 
with the jingle of it, rather choosing, when the sense would permit him, to 
lose it than to value it.” Although the critic seems here to recognize the 
merit of Sandford’s method, he had previously remarked, when upon Better- 
ton, that “the voice of a singer is not more strictly tied to time and tune than 
that of an actor in theatrical elocution,” and he urged Mrs. Pritchard, when 
playing Lady Constance, ‘‘to tone her words,” as we know from Davies. 
The cadence was preserved by French actors “ even in outbursts of passion,” 
Talma says; and Cibber tells us of Mrs. Barry that “in scenes of anger, defi- 
ance, or resentment, while she was impetuous and terrible, she poured out the 
sentiment with an enchanting harmony.” It is needless to multiply citations 
to establish the prevalence of this measured delivery. It has survived to the 
present time, where rhymed plays are often represented, and was noticeable 
in the German company which supported Madame Janauschek in 1868, and, to 
a less degree, in that lady herself. 

In reading criticisms of the Bettertonian actors one is struck by the value 
set upon dignity. Hart, as we have seen, comported himself like a king. 
Rochester calls Mohun remarkable for his dignity and elegance of step, which 
mimics attempted to imitate, though they could not reach the sublimity of his 
elocution. Kynastone had sometimes a “fierce lion-like majesty in his port 
and utterance.” ‘ Well-mouthed Booth” sometimes had ‘‘ too grave a dig- 
nity.” The majestic bearing of Betterton and Mrs. Barry we have already 
noticed. The greater formality of language and manners in those days must 
have had its influence in producing a stately, stiff style of acting, which was 
then less unnatural than it is now. With a great actor like Betterton, “* whose 
genius shone out in every speech and motion of him,” such defects would be 
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slightly exhibited and easily overlooked; but the general method of that time 
would be very distasteful now, and lesser lights of the stage would be well-nigh 
extinguished by the obscurity of the medium through which they shone. 

Rant was a common fault. In France this went so far that several eminent 
performers of the seventeenth century brought on apoplexy by their déclama- 
tion forcenée. Le Sage laughs at one of them for making des éclats sur des 
conjonctions. Addison, in 1711, writes: ‘“* We often see the players pronounc- 
ing, in all the violence of action, several parts of the tragedy which the au- 
thor wrote with great temper, and designed that they should have been so 
acted.” Arthur Murphy, speaking of the stage when Garrick went upon it— 
and though Murphy was not then in London, he was familiar with the theatre 
there a few years later—says: ‘‘ The drama was sunk to the lowest ebb; in tra- 
gedy declamation roared in a most unnatural strain; rant was passion, whin- 
ing was grief, vociferation was terror, and drawling accents were the voice of 
love. Comedy was reduced to farce and buffoonery.” Extravagant and pan- 
tomimic gestures accompanied exaggerated emphasis. To this day few act- 
ors when reciting the “Seven Ages of Man,” or Mercutio’s fanciful Queen 
Mab speech, can refrain from imitating every action they describe. When 
Cibber, as Wolsey, spoke the lines, “This candle burns not clear; ‘tis I must 
snuff it, and out it goes,” referring to Anne Bullen and his intention to oppose 
her marriage with the King, he imitated the snuffing of a candle. John Kem- 
ble at this passage was said to look as if he had snuffed the candle and was 
disgusted with the smell of it. A French actress of considerable embonpoint 
illustrated so expressively a verse which spoke of some one tearing his en- 
trails out, that at least one of her audience was offended. 

The best actors found the effect of their efforts impaired, and sometimes de- 
stroyed, by the negligence or license of their subordinates. Thus Betterton 
complains that supernumeraries “seem regardless of the great concern of the 
scene, and even the actors themselves who are on the stage, and not in the 
very principal parts, will be whispering to one another, or bowing to their 
friends in the pit, or gazing about.” Haines being offended because Hart cast 
him to a part he did not like, that of a Roman senator, dressed it ridiculously 
aid spoiled Hart’s Catiline by following him about upon the stage, making 
fun of him behind his back, smoking a pipe, ete. Pinkethman, in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. was noted for talking to the house. Once 
when Wilks, as Plume, in “‘ The Recruiting Officer,” asked ‘* Pinky,” who was 
playing one of the recruits, his name, the latter replied, ‘* Why, don’t you 
know my name, Bob? I thought every fool had known that.” Wilks angrily 
whispered the recruit’s name, Thomas Appletree. The perverse Pinky re- 
torted, “ Thomas Appletree? Thomas Devil! My name is Will Pinkethman,” 
and appealed to the gallery if it wasn’t. The audience at first langhed, but 
finally hissed their favorite’s impudence. He changed the hisses to applause 
by crying out with a loud and nasal twang, and a face as Jong as he could 
make it, “ Odso! I fear I am wrong.” 

In the latter part of the same century Parsons, a droll and original low 
comedian, who liked to excite a laugh on the stage as well as before it, when 
playing the chief carpenter in Colman’s “ Siege of Calais” before George IIT., 
instead of saying, as he ought, “ So the king is coming! an the king like not 
my scaffold, Iam no true man,” said, “An the king were here, and did not 
admire my scaffold, I would say, ‘Damn him! he has no taste.’ His Majesty 
laughed at this sally even more than the audience. Hamiect’s rebuke of the 
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clowns was evidently needed as much as ever; but after Betterton’s death, till 
Garrick revived it, the whole of the advice to the players was omitted, proba- 
bly because it caught their consciences. 

Movable scenery and improved stage appliances were introduced from 
France soon after the Restoration, but no correct notions as to appropriate cos- 
tumes and properties were then held in that country, still less in England. 
When Lekain, a reformer of costume as well as acting, dressed Orestes in the 
Greek fashion, a brother actor remarked, “Ah! that is handsome! the first 
Roman dress I have need of shall be made 4 la Grecque.” Lekain’s reform 
was not very thorough, for with this very costume he wore a Spanish hat and 
feather. Garrick dressed Macbeth as a modern Scottish sergeant major, till 
Macklin suggested a Highland costume. Years afterward Mrs. Crouch acted 
a witch in the same play in a fancy hat, powdered hair, rouged cheeks, * and 
her whole exquisite person enveloped in a cloud of point lace and fine linen.” 
In 1744 Sam Foote announced Othello to be “ dressed after the manner of the 
country.” When Garrick first appeared in the same part, Quin remarked, 
*‘Here’s Pompey, but where are the teakettle and lamp?” alluding to his ri- 
val’s resemblance to the little black page in one of the plates of the “ Harlot’s 
Progress,” who wears a turban and plume, and coat and breeches. John 
Kemble, as Othello, wore the uniform of a British general officer. In both 
tragedy and comedy actors and actresses usually wore the costume of their 
own time, or some fancy dress. Elliston, who flourished in the first quarter 
of this century, dressed his fine gentlemen uniformly in a blue coat, white 
waistcoat, and breeches. Fuli-bottomed periwigs were worn in tragic parts, 
and Davies, himself once an actor, says that until about 1760 “Our Tamer- 
Janes and Catos had as much hair on their heads as our judges on the bench.” 
It is a ‘‘robustious periwig-pated fellow” who offends Hamlet by tearing a 
passion to tatters. A theatrical hero was distinguished, Addison informs us, 
by ‘ta huge plume of feathers upon his head, which often rises so very high 
that there is a greater length from his chin to the top of his head than to the 
sole of his foot. . . . This very much embarrasses the actor, who is forced 
to hold his neck extremely stiff and steady.” This fashion, too, was as old as 
Shakespeare, as he intimates that a “forest of feathers” would help a man to 
get ‘a fellowship in a cry of players.” It was banished by Garrick. Theat- 
rical princesses rejoiced in a broad, sweeping train, which found constant em- 
ployment for a boy in opening and spreading it to advantage. Actresses wore 
large hoops and high headdresses in nearly every part. Murderers and vil- 
lains showed their wickedness in their make-up, by black periwigs, whiskers 
large enough to fill a bandbox, and chalked cheeks, adding to their ferocious 
appearance by making “‘ damnable faces.” Davies, in 1784, thought that “ the 
custom of dressing so preposterously the hateful implement of the tragic 
scene ” was almost worn out. Itis not quite extinct yet. Charles IT., himself 
dark, asked, “* Why do we never see a rogue in the play, but, god’s fish! they 
always clap him on a black periwig, when it is well known one of the great- 
est rogues in England always wears a fair one?” The allusion is supposed to 
be to Lord Shaftesbury. Quin, in Falstaff, had a velvet-covered armchair to 
sit in on the battle-field. The grave-digger in ‘‘ Hamlet” used to raise a laugh 
by taking off a dozen waistcoats before beginning work. Till Kean’s time the 
witches in ‘‘ Macbeth” were comic characters capering on broomsticks. 

Such incongruities may seem to some of no consequence, and they are of 
but little, since to the spectator familiar with them, or knowing no better, 
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they are not ridiculous; but there is a relation between acting and its dress, as a 
French writer has remarked, and we have just had proof of it in the stiffness 
of carriage induced by tall plumes. Probably, too, a sense of the fitness and 
historical accuracy of his costume and appointments helps the actor to step out 
of his every-day self and into the inward man whose outward man he knows 
that he faithfully represents. To play a Roman senator in a toga must be 
less difficult than to play it in the court dress of Louis XIV. or George III. 
The inconsistencies and inaccuracies of the olden stage have not entirely «is- 
appeared, but danger threatens histrionic art now from quite the opposite 
quarter. Archseological nicety may easily be carried so far as to convert the 
theatre into a museum of antiquities; and propriety and elegance of setting 
mey as easily degenerate into the florid magnificence of spectacle, or into that 
realism which gives a petty pleasure by the sparkle of a real jewel, the splash 
of real water, or the sight of an object familiar in daily life. Excess in either 
direction absorbs the means of the management and the attention of the pub- 
lic, to the detriment of the actor and the play. Such excess, however, is by 
no means a novelty of our managers, but excited loud complaints from friends 
of the legitimate drama at the very times now regarded as the theatre’s 
best. 

Two hundred years ago, when the company to which Betterton belonged 
was pressed by a rival, it sought to regain popularity by dramatic operas, ‘all 
set off with the most expensive decorations of scenes and habits, with the best 
voices and dances.” Garrick brought out a gorgeous spectacle with a trans- 
formation scene. In 1803 Drury Lane theatre produced a play in which a 
real dog leaped into real water, to save a child. Cumberland wrote, during 
the next year, that since the enlargement of the theatres spectacles and pro- 
cessions ‘‘ in a great degree supersede the labors of the poet.” The most suc- 
cessful entertainments of Covent Garden theatre during the seasons of 1810-13, 
directed by John Kemble, were * Bluebeard,” with sixteen horses in it, 
* Aladdin,” and “Timour the Tartar.” William Hazlitt speaks of perform- 
ances at the same theatre in 1816, where “the author does not profess to pro- 
vide a public entertainment at his own entire expense, and from ais own prop- 
er funds, but contracts with the managers to get up a striking and impressive 
exhibition in conjunction with the scene-painter, the scene-shifter, the musical 
composer, the orchestra, the choruses on the stage, and the lungs of the ac- 
tors.” He afterward remarked that the splendor of scenery and dresses in 
‘The Duke of Milan” frequently took away from the effect of Mr. Kean’s 
countenance. Just fifty years ago * The Cataract of the Ganges ” drew crowds, 
as it does now, to see real water and horses, set off by the painter’s skill. In 
1831 ‘The Days of Athens” “served for little,” the ‘* Atheneum ’”’ says, 
“but to give another proof that the national theatres are creeping more and 
more out of the legitimate drama, and flying to increased show and spectacle.” 
The manager of Drury Lane was advised in 1838 to cut the dialogue of a great 
spectacle, ‘‘as any quantity may be excised without detriment to the sense.” 
In the same year a model of Burlington Arcade, with living shopkeepers and 
a real lamplighter to light real gas, delighted theatre-goers; the burletta it 
was supposed to illustrate was not equal to the scenery. ‘ La Biche au Bois,” 
the original of our showy “ White Fawn,” failed in 1845 at Drury Lane, which 
a critic thought strange, because he had supposed that ‘*a series of dull, vapid, 
hackneyed entertainments had inured the audiences of the ‘ national’ establish- 
ment to stand anything.” During the Paris Exposition of 1867, the same 
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play proved a great success at the Porte St. Martin, where it enjoyed the advan- 
tage of the realistic accompaniment of a cage filled with living lions. 

Pantomime, similar, though perhaps superior to that of our day, came in a 
hundred and fifty years ago next December. Horace Walpole said that it was 
then “full of wit, coherent, and carried a story.” John Rich, the original 
Harlequin, “made no motion, by head, hand, or foot, but something was there- 
by expressed intelligibly. Feeling, too, was preéminent with this expression,” 
so that he rendered the parting with Columbine affecting as well as graceful. 
The entertainment was such a success that prices were raised when it was 
given. Garrick produced a famous pantomime called “Queen Mab.” The 
discoveries of Captain Cook formed the subject of a highly attractive panto- 
mime at Covent Garden in 1785. John Kemble’s biographer, Boaden, writes 
that “the success of this elegant entertainment seems to have stamped a char- 
acter on the theatre itself, which has since constantly adhered to it.” The 
concluding performance, at the same place, of the season of 1806-7, com- 
prised “Hamlet” and the pantomime of “Mother Goose.” In 1831 leading 
critics thought that pantomimes had reached their highest point twenty years 
before, and had since been declining. 

Lamentations over its success promptly followed the introduction of the 
new entertainment. Rowe jealously inquires: 

Must Shakespeare, Fletcher, and laborious Ben 
Be left for Scaramouch and Harlequin? 

In 1801 Murphy vented his dislike of the current state of things thus: “In 
1737 a subscription was started by ladies of fashion, who were tired of Harle- 
quin and all his tricks, and wished to restore Shakespeare to the stage. . . . 
Should the state of the theatres continue to degenerate, . . . it is to be 
hoped that the ladies of the present time will imitate thisexample . . . 
and stop the inundation of nonsense, which has for some time been the reign- 
ing fashion.” 

Actors and dramatists had other favored rivals besides Clown and Panta- 
loon. Not long after the Restoration, the two licensed companies of actors pe- 
‘titioned the King for relief against a puppet show which drew off the public. 
The “four capita B's,” Betterton, Booth, Barry, and Bracegirdle, after their 
secession from Drury Lane, were obliged to import French dancers at a very 
high price, to compete with the French mimics and tumblers of the other 
house. Rich wished to introduce an elephant into old Drury, but refrained 
because the building was not strong enough. An elephant appeared in 
1811-12. Cibber made a successful stand against the introduction of rope- 
dancers as a part of a dramatic entertainment, by refusing to appear, and ac- 
quainting the pit with his reasons. In 1758 comic dances between the acts of 
“Richard III.” relieved the gloom of the audience; Mossop played Richard. 
Master Betty, a lad thirteen years of age, who dropped his hs, awakened 
more enthusiasm than Mrs. Siddons or her brothers, in leading parts. John 
Kemble found another prodigy in a young girl, but the town did not take to 
her. In 1816 the pantomime at Covent Garden had a performing dog and 
monkey in it, calling out from Hazlitt the observation that ** The degeneracy 
of the modern stage threatens to be shortly redeemed by accomplished recruits 
from the four-footed creation.” Covent Garden had for a dozen years been 
controlled by Mr. John Kemble. Since then, lions and horses have served to 
help out more than one lame piece. 

The offence of pushing the legitimate drama aside was not unpardonable, 
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for its characteristics were fustian and coarseness. The original tragedies 
were stilted and extravagant. “The Rehearsal ” was written to ridicule these 
defects, and Dryden, at whom it was chiefly aimed, admitted their existence in 
two or three of his plays. Addison, whose “Cato” has failed to maintain the 
popularity it partly owed to political feeling, has severely criticised his fellow 
authors. Bolingbroke, expressing Pope’s opinion as well as his own of one 
of Aaron Ilill’s tragedies, says that they * liave doubted whether in some sen- 
tences the utmost effort of language has not obscured the beauty and force of 
thought.” The oblivion which has overtaken the long line of frigid and heavy 
or florid and turgid dramas, classical or Oriental, from the Restoration to 
Sheil’s “* Apostate ” and Maturin’s * Bertram ” and ** Manuel,” relieves us from 
a further examination of their merits. A line of the “ Apostate,” * This is too 
much for any mortal creature,” was turned against the play by the critics, 
with lively satisfaction. A very few of the tragedies which formed the ¢tris/e 
pleasure of bygone patrons of the stage are occasionally revived upon it, but 
without exciting a taste for more. The most noticeable of these are “ Venice 
Preserved,” “ Jane Shore,” “The Stranger,” “ The Iron Chest,” and those pre- 
cursors of the modern schoo. of domestic prose tragedy, Lillo’s “George Barn- 
well” and Moore’s ‘* Gamester.” 

The elder dramatists were only played in mutilated versions, which often 
made the originals almost irrecognizable. Shakespeare fared hardly. Dave- 
nant made an absurd comedy out of “* Measure for Measure” and “ Much Ado 
about Nothing”; and, with Dryden's help, “ destroyed all that is beautiful in 
‘The Tempest,” so Dr. Doran thinks. Otway put ‘Romeo and Juliet” into 
a classical masquerade, “Timon of Athens” was “ made into a play” by 
Shadwell, as he said. Charles Lamb’s gentle natuye turned to gall toward 
Tate, Cibber, and the rest of them who foisted their “ribald trash” into 
Shakespeare’s “ matchless scenes,” and 

With their darkness durst affront his light. 

Tate “put his hook in the nostrils of the Leviathan,” by eliminating the 
fool from “ Lear,” and giving that tragedy love scenes and a happy ending. 
Edmund Kean restored the true ending, but left it to Macready to be the first 
to play “ Lear” as Shakespeare wrote it. 

Garrick, although professing that it was his chief wish and only plan “To 
lose no drop of that immortal man,” was free with his emendations. ‘ Ham- 
let” suffered not a little at his hands. “Coriolanus,” as revived by John 
Kemble, was, according to Doran, ® mixture of Thomson and Shakespeare, 
“with five of the best scenes of the latter omitted, and what was judicious in 
the former marred.” ‘The same manager is responsible for producing “ Antony 
and Cleopatra” with transpositions and omissions, the repentance of Enobar- 
bus, considered by Hazlitt “the most beautiful and affecting part of the play,” 
being among the latter. Selections from Dryden’s “ All for Love ” were added. 

Translations and adaptations from the French, both of tragedies and com- 
edies, are no new resource of uninventive playwrights, but long ago supplied 
a considerable share of the intellectual pabulum of the English stage. The 
two most noteworthy revivals of the last London season were Dryden’s “ Am- 
phitryon ” and Garrick’s “ Country Girl.” The author of the former is indebted 
to Molitre as well as to Plautus; the latter is an adaptation or expurgated 
edition of **The Country Wife” of Wycherley, who also borrowed from Mo- 
liere. Spanish and Italian writers were likewise put under contribution; and 
the brilliant suecess of Kotzebue’s “Stranger” and “ Pizarro” (1798-9) 
opened a new mine of dramatic wealth in Germany. Boaden, whe wrote for, 
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as well as of, the theatre, remarks of 1798, ‘“‘ We now half lived upon the Ger- 
mans and the French.” 

The coarseness and immorality of the plays of the seventeenth century are 
notorious. Dryden has attempted to excuse himself and his fellows poets, who 
Tainted the stage for some small snip of gain, 
by pleading their dependence on a dissolute court; but while Charles was still 
an innocent child, Prynne made his famous attack upon the grossness and 
licentiousness of the theatres, and nearly fifty years before that Gosson had 
written in a similar strain of violent censure. Comedy was the chief offender. 
Its wit, like the jewel in the toad’s head, had an ugly and venomous setting. 
Ladies were afraid to venture barefaced to the first night of a new comedy, 
and wore masks—whether to conceal their blushes or the want of them is a 
mooted point—till Queen Anne forbade the practice. Dr. Doran states that 
Lord Morelove, in Cibber’s “Careless Husband,” which appeared in 1706, is 
the first lover in English comedy since the licentiousness possessed it, who is 
at once a gentleman and an honest man. In “Lady Easy” we have, what 
was hitherto unknown or laughed at, a virtuous married woman. — Steele 
wished to help on the reformation, and after some doubtful successes did so 
well in his ‘*Conscious Lovers” (1722-"3) that Fielding pronounced parts 
of the play little better than a sermon. George II. encouraged salacity. He 
directed the restoration of passages which had been omitted from ‘ Venice 
Preserved ” because of their indelicacy, and kept upon the stage Ravenscroft’s 
“beastly comedies.” Under his highly respectable grandson, who came to 
the throne in 1760, comedy mended its ways until it became as unobjectionable 

as we see it in Sheridan's and Goldsmith’s masterpieces. 

The admission of spectators upon the stage, which was prohibited in 1704, 
but not wholly abolished till many years later, was a serious annoyance to the 
audience before the curtain and to the performers, who were often embar- 
rassed by the movement and loud talk around them, which they sometimes at- 
tempted to still by directing their acting particularly toward the offenders. 
The opinion of the privileged spectators not infrequently differed from that of 
the rest of the house, and a noisy contest ensued. At benefits the crowd upon 
the stage was at times so great as to leave a space no bigger than a table-cloth 
for the action of the piece. The suggestion has been made that the impossi- 
bility of changing scenery under such circumstances contributed to the adop- 
tion by the French of the law of unity of place. Men about town gathered on 
the stage, “more delighted,” said Cibber, ‘to be pretty objects themselves 
than capable of any pleasure from the play.” They “ took their daily stands 
where they might best elbow the actor, and come in for their share of the au- 
ditor’s attention.” As the dress of the performers frequently closely resem- 
bled that of the quality around them, the audience sometimes mistook one for 
the other. On attendait Auguste, on vit paraitre un fat. In 1721 a tipsy earl 
crossed the stage during a performance to speak to a friend. Manager 
Rich, who was standing near, told his lordship that in future he would be re- 
fused admission behind the scenes. The ear] slapped the manager's face. 
Both drew their swords, and their friends took up the quarrel. After a lively 
fight the actors expelled their adversaries, who then rushed into the front of 
the house, slashing sconces and hangings until they were overpowered by the 
constables. When Garrick was playing Lear in Dublin a gentleman put his 
arm around Cordelia’s waist, and stood so while she pillowed the old king’s 
head in her lap. The exclusion of the public from the stage of that city was 
brought about by a man-of-quality’s kissing Miss Bellamy’s neck, as she 
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crowded past him to take her place where her part required. The Viceroy, 
Lord Chesterfield, applauded the spirit with which the actress resented the in- 
dignity. A notice dated New York, December, 1761, forbidding spectators the 
stage, shows that the practice referred to had been transplanted to this country. 
Disorder was not confined to the audience behind the:curtain. Beaux and 
belles engaged in loud conversation, which was often more entertaining to their 
neighbors than the play. A character in a comedy of 1697 declares that a 
“man must endeavor to look wholesome, lest he make so nauseous a figure in 
the side-box that the ladies should be compelled to turn their eyes upon the 
play.” Fops flirted with the orange girls. The gallery showed its humor by 
tossing bread upon the stage when Cleomenes or Jane Shore complained of 
hunger. The lackeys who preceded their masters to keep seats for them, or 
followed them to the theatre, were noisy and offensive. In 1679 some inebri- 
ated revellers, whose (lelicate moral and religious sense was outraged by 
hearing of the presence of the King’s popish mistress at the theatre, invaded 
it with bare rapiers, pricking the frightened play-goers and throwing flaming 
torches on the stage. Three years afterwards two occupants of the pit climbed 
upon the stage to settle a difficulty, and fought till one was severely wounded. 
In 1717 a fellow in the pit was allowed to howl at an actress and throw filth 
at her, because she had resented an insult from him. A French visitor to 
England twenty years later, when the dramatic censorship had just been es- 
tablished, which the people resented by damning all plays allowed by the 
censor, describes the fury of the pit, exhibited by “ frightful hisses and out- 
cries,” to be such that by his eyes alone did he know that he was among an 
assembly of beings ** who thought themselves reasonable.” This turbulent 
crowd was composed of lawyers, who behaved as badly as “ footboys at a 
fair.” Fielding makes Sophia Western go home frightened from the theatre, 
because the two parties who had gathered, one to applaud, the other to damn 
a new play, got into a violent uproar and engagement. A numerous body of 
critics impatient to condemn any novelty frequented the play-houses. Riots 
were nct uncommon. One at Covent Garden in 1801, which required the 
military to quell it, arose * from the monstrous practice of carrying spirits into 
the theatre.” Garrick hired prize-fighters to put down disturbers of his per- 
formances. The Old Price riots of 1809 lasted sixty-six or sixty-seven nights 
—the O. P. war-dance Leing performed by the pit on each occasion—and 
ended in a compromise by which the increased rate of admission was slightly 
lowered. This side of the Atlantic had its share of sach commotions. Edmund 
Kean fled from Boston for his life before an angry mob which resented his 
lapses from virtue and his having declined to play before a very smali house 
on a previous visit. The Forrest-Macready riot in New York is well known. 
Washington Irving has humorously describéd the inconveniences of a New 
York theatre-goer, about 1803, from the noise and missiles of the gallery, the 
loud talking of the boxes, the dripping of the chandelier, and the mud on the 
seats deposited by dirty boots of spectators who stood there before the play 
began. Loose women were made conspicuous by the assignment of some of 
the boxes for their use. At the Boston Federal-street theatre a separate en- 
trance was provided for them. Their behavior sometimes offended even the 
gallery. The feminine fashion of wearing a high head-dress, which once out- 
did that of to-day, was then abolished in Paris by a resolute Swiss, who nightly 
repaired to the theatre armed with shears and threatened to cut away all ob- 
stacles to his view of the stage. 
Henry W. Frost. 
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HE age in which we live, arithmeti- 
cally denoted as the nineteenth cen- 

tury, may be morally distinguished as 
one of common sense. Each new idea, 
every self-assertion of superiority, every 
suggestion of increased values, is tried by 
a practical test. The quadrature of the 
circle, the creation of diamonds, animal 
magnetism, spiritualism, every alleged 
discovery in the realm of science, of na- 
ture, or of spirit, is subjected to the keen 
gaze of thoughtful, inquiring men. The 
world has grown greatly critical within a 
century. A hundred years ago a man 
would be believed, even by men called in- 
telligent, when he pretended to have dis- 
covered the secret of immortal youth ; to 
be able to reveal hid treasures; to have 
found out the philosopher’s stone; to 
have the power to work miracles; to con- 
fer immortality ; to raise the dead! He 
could go from court to court, intimate 
with kings and nobility, could win great 
fortunes from the credulity of nations, 
yet always gamble himself into debt; 
could live the filthiest of lives while claim- 
ing to be preéminently moral and holy ; 
could revive Egyptian mysteries that had 
lain for centuries entombed in the dark 
bosom of the Pyramids; could converse 
with unseen spirits and wring from them 
all secrets of nature and of science ; could 
hold intercourse with angels, and claim to 
be divine. All this, and more than this, 
a man, the junior in the world’s history 
of Washington and Franklin, could and 
did do. Nothing like this could happen 
in our age of newspapers and police. 
More than this happened in the lifetime 
of one who died less than fourscore years 
ago. The whole life of Joseph Balsamo 
was one of imposture and fraud. Gifted 
with talents that might have made him 
the first natural philosopher of the age, 
he could have been the equal of Newton 
or Franklin, the superior of Rumford or 
of Watt. Using those talents for the 
vilest purposes, he preferred to live the 
life of a cheat and to fatten on the vices 
of mankind, Living in a credulous age, 
before the birth of scientific tests, he was 
the great ouack of the civilized world. 


Received at every court, hailed by multi- 
tudes as the Grand Kophta of the world, 
the high priest of a new dispensation ; 
always living within the charmed circle 
of ‘that firm light that beats upon a 
throne,’’ yet ever shrouded by mystery ; 
the soi-disant Count Alessandro di Ca- 
gliostro was the arch impostor of the 
Christian era. 

On the 2d day of June, 1748, in the city 
of Palermo, in Sicily, one Pietro Balsamo, 
aman of middle life and humble circum 
stances, was informed that a little boy had 
been born to him. Desirous of honoring 
a relative, he christened him Giuseppe, 
commonly shortened to Beppo, and Angli- 
cized to Joseph. Pietro, the father, died 
soon after, leaving this precocious infant 
to the charge of his maternal relatives. 
And a heavy load they must have found 
him; for he was a stormy, self-willed boy, 
that fought his way wherever he wished 
to go by bullying or cheating. His moth- 
er, finding very early in his little life that 
she could do nothing with him, and think- 
ing that only the priesthood and religion 
could tame him, entered him at the Pa- 
lermitan seminary of St. Roch, in the fond 
hope that her wild boy would graduate 
into a goodly priest. But small as the 
boy was, he was too much for his teach- 
ers; not only a rogue himself, but the in- 
spirer of roguery to every other boy. His 
reverend teacher found it impossible to 
subdue him. He was accordingly remov- 
ed from the temple of learning to that of 
religion. Entering the convent of the 
Bentratelli—the Friars of Mercy—-at the 
early age of thirteen. he was committed to 
the especial care of the Reverend Father 
General. Clad in convent robes, the young 
acolyte was apprenticed to the convent 
apothecary, from whom he learned just 
enough of chemistry and medicine to ena- 
ble him to cheat the less learned and more 
credulous. Most of his early convent life, 
however, was spent in the study of alche- 
my and in the investigation of the powers 
of the divining-rod. And if there was 


any other study peculiarly under the ban 
of the church, that convent student was 
sure to be at it. 


To remove him from his 
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alchemic studies, the reverend fathers 
promoted him to be the general reader 
during meal times. The most astounding 
miracles, the saintliest lives, woman’s pu- 
rity sublimated by heavenly benedictions, 
canonized popes and sanctified priests— 
surely the continual perusal of these won- 
derful facts on an empty stomach, while 
every other brother was eating and mak- 
ing merry, might tame the wildest imagi- 
nation into spiritual subjection. But his 
very first readings brought the whole con- 
vent about his ears. For as he was recit- 
ing to them, as they supposed, the life of 
the blessed Mother of God, he would 
adroitly slip in the name of the most no- 
torious courtesan of Palermo, as the fair 
female of whom he was reading ; and the 
excellences of priest and pope were as- 
cribed to the vilest brigands in all Sicily. 
Knocked down instanter at each fraud, 
and severely beaten, he was sure to re- 
peat these practical jokes at the next meal- 
time. And so the scandalized monks 
were fain to expel their young reader, lest 
their pious ears should grow accustomed 
to such vile associations. Returned then 
to his sorrowing mother’s home, he be- 
came the friend and leader of every rascal 
in the city. His chief resources for the 
supply of his wants were fencing and de- 
signing. The first of these soon fitted him 
for his numerous quarrels with the gen- 
darmerie and the police; the latter did 
not minister to his love for high art, but 
gave him a dangerous skilfulness in coun- 
terfeiting. Even at the early age of four- 
teen he maintained himself by deceit and 
imposition. His beginnings in fraud, 
however, were small, and chiefly for the 
gratification of his senses; but he soon 
leaped to bolder exploits. He commenc- 
ed by forging theatre tickets for himself 
and his companions. Self-constituted as 
a messenger between a fair cousin and her 
lover, he carries the messages with great 
fidelity, but appropriates the presents to 
his own pockets. Fortune-telling -is in 
demand, and quite lucrative among that 
credulous people ; and he tells wonderful 
fortunes in the dark, by the aid of phos- 
phorus, and by-sly tricks of legerdemain. 
The monks desire to leave their convents 
for a day’s pleasure, and he does a thriv- 
ing business in selling them forged leaves 
of absence. Among the wills deposited 
with his uncle, the notary, was one jeav- 
ing a large fortune to a certain convent. 
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For a high price he substituted a forged 
will bequeathing the estate to the Mar- 
quis Maurigi. Quarrelling with his rel- 
atives, quarrelling with the monks when 
he was not gratifying their vices, fighting 
the police, leading in all rows, he con- 
summated the career of his teens by the 
murder of a canon. Fortunately for him, 
unfortunately for an honest world, the 
proof was defective, and he escaped pun- 
ishment. And he might have ended his 
days and died in his bed in his native 
place, but for an opportunity that sud- 
denly offered itself for the gratification of 
his love of mystification and his greater 
love of wealth. 

The fashionable jeweller of that day at 
Palermo, one Murano, had been ensnared 
by the wonderful assertions of the inspired 
lad that the divining-rod in his hands 
would reveal all hid treasure. These as- 
sertions he carefully strengthened by deal- 
ings with magic and marvellous tricks of 
legerdemain. The eager jeweller cheer- 
fully offered half the wealth that should 
be discovered, but the shrewd boy de- 
manded pay in advance. Leading Mura- 
no without the city wall one day, Balsa- 
mo showed him the trembling rod sudden- 
ly pointed downwards and immovable; 
great treasures were doubtless hidden be- 
neath that spot. But the jeweller hesi- 
tated; he was hardly willing to part with 
his loved ducats on so slight a proof. 
The next day Beppo led him anew to the 
same spot after dark; and there a phos- 
phoric light, left just before by the young 
rascal, revealed to the astonished jeweller 
the presence of flaming demons carefully 
guarding their stored wealth beneath 
Filled with all the prejudices of that day, 
Murano could doubt no longer. Giving 
sixty ounces of gold to his boy teacher, 
the two came out together at midnight, 
fully armed with pick and spade. Spur- 
red by the certainty of the immense for- 
tune within their reach, the hopeful pair 
worked by turns till the hole was five or 
six feet deep. They had now just arrived 
—Beppo was sure of it—at the very depth 
where another stroke of the shovel would 
reveal the treasure. The jeweller, there- 
fore, having paid for all they should find, 
took his turn in the hole; but to his sur- 
prise was followed by six red demons clad 
in goat-skins and burnt cork, who admin- 
istered him such a drubbing that he be- 
came senseless. But before he was un- 
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conscious he noticed that the evil spirits 
left the laughing Beppo unharmed on the 
bank, and vented all their spite on him. 
The trick was too evident, and when Mu- 
rano returned to health and his senses, 
Balsamo found it convenient to flee, not 
forgetting, however, to take the sixty 
ounces of gold with him. 

Sailing to Messina, he fell in with one 
Althotas, whose name has only been 
transmitted to posterity as the fellow- 
rogue of Balsamo. Althotas had this ad- 
vantage over his new partner, that he had 
studied fraud as a profession; he had 
travelled far and learned much from 
others. Balsamo was unskilled in the 
tricks of others; but nature had so richly 
endowed him in this respect that he need- 
ed but little instruction; his whole being 
was permeated with elements of fraud. 
The two travelled together over Asia 
Minor, the isles of the Archipelago, and 
Egypt; and during their wanderings our 
hero picked up various pieces of knowl- 
edge that in after times stood him in good 
stead—Hebraic and Egyptian lore and 
many an oriental trick. ‘The most use- 
ful of all his accomplishments, however, 
he learned from what Althotas told him 


of the Egyptian priesthood of former days, 


the great advantage of mystery. He now 
first saw how naturally mankind clothes 
the unknown with the wonderful, and 
that secrecy can do that which neither 
genius nor sense can effect. All his life 
after, he wrapped himself about with the 
cloak of mystery. 

He first returned to his European life 
by landing at Malta, where the Grand 
Master Pinto was deeply engaged in the 
investigation of the secrets of alchemy. 
The very credulous Pinto, the very cun- 
ning Balsamo were complements of each 
other. One learned most wonderful se- 
crets about the philosopher’s stone; the 
other won stores of money and the high- 
est letters of recommendation to the 
court of Rome. Arrived at the Holy 
See, the Baron de Bretteville, representa- 
tive of the Knights of Malta, introduced 
him to the highest dignitaries of the 
church as the most learned scholar and 
alchemist of the day. Theoretically and 
outwardly the Catholic church was op- 
posed to all investigation of magic or of 
alchemy ; and her ban of excommunica- 
tion hung heavy over all poor students of 
these forbidden mysteries, But practi- 
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cally superstition reigned in city and 
country—in the church as well as in the 
world; and the leading dignitaries of 
Rome became his scholars and his dupes. 
Balsamo long boasted of the intimacy 
of his relations with the reigning Pontiff, 
Clement XIII., and Cardinal York. Here 
he married Lorenza Feliciano, the most 
beautiful maiden of the lower classes of 
Rome ; and in all his after difficulties he 
often and easily extricated himself by the 
sale of the charms of his beautiful wife. 
Living in the highest circles of Roman 
society, and cultivating the most extrava- 
gant tastes, he was continually in need 
of large sums of money; and these he 
found it easier to obtain by drawing 
forged bills of exchange than by labor or 
honest work. Denounced, and one of his 
associates being hung, he fled to Ber- 
gamo, where he presented himself as a 
Prussian officer on his travels. A forged 
commission of brevet established his 
claims before the people; but the police 
smelt the fraud, and questioned him so 
closely that he thought it best to leave. 
But before he was ready to start, an as- 
sociate in roguery stole all his money 
and wardrobe, so that poor Giuseppe and 
Lorenza could only leave on foot. Don- 
ning the costume of pilgrims, and an- 
nouncing that they were on their way to 
visit the shrine of St. James of Compos- 
tela, the precious pair wandered forth in 
search of fresh adventures and new dupes. 
The whole world was their oyster, which 
they intended to open very liberally. 
Early in 1771 an Italian painter, skil- 
ful in all the modes of designing and 
frescoing then known, opened a place of 
business in London. But this artisan prae- 
tised modes of bread-winning far more 
lucrative than painting. His skill in 
handwriting enabled him to write better 
receipts than he who should have received 
themoney. The sale of Lorenza’s charms 
furnished them abundant resources. A 
virtuous Quaker paid the indignant hus- 
band a hundred pounds rather than have 
his name made known. Here he first 
commenced the erection of masonic lodges ; 
and the mystery incidentally attached to 
that craft furnished him many a victim 
and much money. He dabbled in dia- 
blerie with some success ; yet with all his 
gains he spent or lost at the gambling 
table more than he received. So numerous 
were his rogueries that he was that year 
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ten times arrested by the police for 
swindling. Yet so skilful were his plans 
that he almost always succeeded in escap- 
ing the meshes of the law ; only once do 
we find him in the Fleet prison. But at 
length he became conscious that he was 
getting too well known in England, and 
that it was time for him to go. Crossing 
over to Paris, he essayed the practice of 
medicine, but was quickly stopped by the 
faculty, who at that day as at this only 
allowed those to take fees who had pre- 
viously taken diplomas. His wife, tired 
of a life of vagabondage, attempted to 
leave him; and in return for this phase 
of infidelity, and not for her others, he 
shut her up in the prison of St. Pélagie. 
When she preferred his company to the 
inside of a jail, she was allowed to enjoy 
free life again. The now united and 
happy pair visited the Low Countries 
and Germany, where Joseph Balsamo 
disappeared forever. 

Shortly after this a dashing nobleman 
and his lady, whose cards told that they 
were the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Pelegrini, came to Palermo on a visit. 
Their passports and other papers were 
inspected by the police and found correct. 
But the unfortunate Murano remembered 
too well the grinning countenance of his 
former boy-teacher and the loss of his 
sixty ounces of gold ; and he at once had 
the Marquis arrested. No sooner was her 
husband in jail than the fair and frail 
Lorenza so interested the most prominent 
of the Sicilian princes, that at the open- 
ing of the court his highness loud!y pro- 
claimed himself the protector of the in- 
jured pair, and declared that he was 
responsible for their acts: »Singling out 
the unfortunate advocate of the poor 
Murano, he gave him a tremendous flog- 
ging, that only ended when the lawyer had 
been knocked down and was unable to 
rise again. Browbeating the judge, 
threatening the minor officers of the court 
with his vengeance, his highness finally 
succeeded in rescuing his protégé from 
the clutches of the law! 

It was not in Cagliostro’s nature, how- 
ever, to leave any place without the per- 
formance of some dirty trick. Finding 
himself short of money, he took the furni- 
ture of his pocr sister during her absence, 
and left it at the pawnbroker’s. To re- 
deem it, she had to raise eleven ounces 
ef gold, which, with all his subsequent 
wealth, he never restored to her. 
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Spain next had the honor of receiving 
him. Here known as Dr. Tischio, a 
Prussian officer on his travels, he found 
large profits in selling the water of 
beauty to those fair Madrileiias whom 
age or nature had robbed of their early 
charms. Other valuable arts he had, and 
all for sale at high prices. The Spaniards 
are essentially a gambling nation; and 
he well knew how to foretell fortunate 
numbers by cabalistic means. Hemp is 
easily raised or purchased in Spain; it 
was reserved for‘him to change it into 
beautiful silk. Gold was in demand over 
the whole world, and he knew of a com 
position of mercury that would create 
gold out of any baser metal. At his 
command many small diamonds became 
one large and handsome one—made of 
glass; many cheap pearls could be trans- 
muted into one worthy of a queen’s dia- 
dem. Men grew old, and he possessed the 
elixir of immortal youth. Other men 
died, and he could raise from the dead. 
In short, there was no trick that would 
pay that he did not try ; and among them 
all he won a fortune for his lusts and the 
gambling table. 

Having exhausted most of the capitals 
of Hurope, he now turned again to opu- 
lent London, where he had been almost 
forgotten. And it is from this time that 
the man assumes political prominence 
and becomes a power throughout Europe. 
Heretofore he had been a cheat, dabbling 
in small tricks, and constantly under the 
eye of the police; henceforth we are to 
know him as the head of a great and 
powerful body, living in the most elevat- 
ed society, and with influential support- 
ers at every court. Before, he had been 
a local swindler and a rogue; now, the 
extent of his operations became national, 
and gave a new and brilliant character to 
his speculations. He had become a Free- 
mason ; and by the use of existing lodges, 
and by the creation of new and higher 
ones, of which he was in all cases the 
Grand Kophta, or spiritual head, he be- 
came the most notorious man in Europe. 
As a picture of that age, as an index of 
the credulity of men of all ages when 
dealing with the unknown and the mys- 
terious, it will be interesting to follow 
out the man’s life and study the promises 
whereby he made so many dupes. 

For those promises were great ; nothing 
less than physical and moral rejuvenation 
from the hands of God himself. Not that 
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these lofty revelations kept him from the 
filthiest of orgies ; but he, the head of the 
order, had arrived at that stage of happy 
perfection when neither body nor soul 
could sin. And it was to this height of 
celestial purity that he offered to lead his 
willing disciples. The desire for right- 
eousness when they should stand at the 
bar of God, which should not meantime 
interfere with the practice of every filthy 
sensuality, gave him innumerable follow- 
ers and innumerable dupes. In each of 
the capitals of Europe he organized a 
lodge for a centre of physical and spirit- 
ual regeneration, whereby life was to be- 
come practically immortal, original sin 
was to cease, and the fortunate graduate 
be restored to the innocence of Eden. 
The faithful fulfilment of the requirements 
of this lodge would bestow a longevity 
of which Methuselah never dreamed. The 
performance of these duties and his magi- 
cal operations always demanded time for 
their execution ; yet he constantly moved 
from court to court, not daring to await 
results. He laid down as the fundamental 
idea of his incantations that success de- 
pended upon personal purity; and as 
there was but little purity or morality in 
that age or among his followers, he ever 
had a ready excuse for his continual fail- 
ures. 

But his Masonic labors were no fail- 
ures. All his life long he remained at 
the head of the grand lodges of the vari- 
ous cities. The existing lodges of each 
capital he centralized around one of his 
own creation; and this he called the 
Grand Pentagon. Originally founded, he 
told them, by Enoch and Elias, the sys- 
tem had passed from them to the Egyptian 
priesthood, who had allowed it to slumber 
for thousands of years, till he had come to 
restore it. The erection of these Grand 
Pentagons shows the extent of the credu- 
lity of his disciples. Some lofty hill was 
selected, bare of trees, and to it was given 
the name of Mount Sinai. On its extreme 
top he erected a three-storied, twelve- 
sided house, named Zion (one of these duo- 
decimal structures was built at Basle, and 
many others were projected at other 
cities), the middle story of which, calied 
Ararat, was occupied by twelve high 
priests of the Pentagon, who had won 
this lofty position by innumerable fast- 
ings and vigils. In each of the twelve 
siues of the building was a window occu- 
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pied by one of the high priests, who was 
to spend eighteen out of the twenty-four 
hours in prayer, in meditation, and in pe- 
rusal of the Virgin Parchment. When 
they had arrived at a stage of sufficient 
purity and holiness, they were to be join- 
ed by seven angels from heaven, and these 
regenerate men and descended angels 
were to form one body, the head of the 
Masonic world. So pure and innocent 
were they to be that no sin could attach 
itself to any act of theirs ; they would be- 
come possessed of immortal power, im- 
mortal wisdom, and immortal life. With- 
in the Pentagon, says the record of the 
Holy Inquisition that tried him, was *‘ as 
much sacrilege, profanation, superstition, 
and idolatry, as in common Masonry ’’— 
which some of our Masonic readers may 
think not to be much. But there can be 
but little doubt of the idolatrous nature 
of the Pentagonic ceremonies. Among 
other things, ‘* invocations of the Holy 
Name, prosternations, adorations, were 
lavished on the Venerable or head of the 
lodge ; aspirations, insufflations, incense- 
burning, fumigations, exorcisms of the 
candidates and of the garments they are 
to take ; emblems of the Sacrosanct ‘Triad, 
of the moon, of the sun, of the compass, 
square, and a thousand thousand other 
iniquities and ineptitudes.”’ 

These twelve aged men, high priests 
of the new order, had now arrived at the 
full height of moral regeneration ; but 
they were inferior to the Grand Kophta, 
or Cagliostro himself. He was compared 
to the Highest. The numerous fans, 
rings, medallions, ete., on which his dis- 
ciples loved to see the face of their great 
master, bore the inscription he loved so 
well, ‘* Divo Cagliostro!’’ Solemn acts 
of worship were paid to him. Angels 
were said to be subject to his authority, 
and all things were done by his power. 
The psalms of David were chanted before 
him, his own name being substituted for 
that of the sweet singer of Israel. Bask- 
ing in his light and borrowing their im- 
portance from his greatness, the twelve 
high priests of Ararat were to have seven 
Pentagons each, through which they were 
to circulate heavenly happiness and im- 
mortality among their friends of both 
sexes. 

Such was the moral renaissance of his 
followers; their physical regeneration 
was of a similar nature, but had to be re 
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newed every half century. Thus renewed, 
the new man would last five thousand five 
hundred and fifty-seven years; and to 
support him all this length of life, the 
Kophta would give him the philosopher’s 
stone, whereby cheap metals could be 
transmuted into gold. To obtain this 
immortality of more than five thousand 
years, the disciple was every fifty years 
to retire to the country with some solitary 
friend. For seventeen days both were to 
submit to the most rigorous diet. On the 
seventeenth day, and again on the thirty- 
first, the disciple was to be bled. On 
the thirty-second day he was to take six 
drops of liquid and one grain of materia 
prima, the effect of which was to bring 
on a syncope of three hours, to be happily 
fullowed by convulsions. The next day’s 
grain of materia prima would produce 
fever and delirium ; and the doses of each 
subsequent day would bring on loss of 
hair, teeth, skin, flesh, and all the other 
old and worn-out elements of manhood. 
On the thirty-sixth day three grains 
were to be taken, when a long sleep would 
ensue, to reproduce in more than youthful 
vigor all that was lost before. On the 
thirty-ninth day two drops of the balm 
of Grand Kophta were to be followed by 
a bath and a refreshing sleep. And the 
fortieth day would find the regeneration 
complete, the grown man clad with all 
the health of youth, and the body good 
for half a century’s wear and tear! The 
semi-centenial renewal of this forty days’ 
vigil would keep the frame in youthful 
vigor for the whole of the promised five 
thousand five hundred and fifty-seven 
years. 

Is it not something to be wondered at 
that at so recent a period in the world’s 
history, and at the most civilized courts 
of Europe, men could be found holding 
high positions—men of the world-—edu- 
cated men—who would believe all this 
farrago ? would wailow in his deepest ex- 
cesses with this ‘‘hog of the Epicurean 
sty ’’? would pay large sums of money to 
obtain from him this physical and moral 
restoration? Were it not a matter of so- 
ber history, we might well hesitate to be- 
lieve it. Had Cagliostro given half the 
labor, half the talent, half the inventive 
genius to some honest work that he gave 
to developing every phase of rascality, he 
might have won as many fortunes and 
left a much purer name. 
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When this central lodge—this Penta- 
gon—had thus been formed, Caglivstro, 
presiding over their séances, put them into 
communication with Enoch and Elias, and 
occasionally with Moses, and even with 
the Saviour. These communications were 
chiefly through little children, but often 
children of good families and known to 
the members of the lodge. When the 
child presented himself, Cagliostro would 
wave his hands over him with many ges- 
tures; then placing his hand on the boy's 
head, rubbing him with the oil of wis- 
dom, and putting him into a darkened 
box with a vessel of water before him, the 
master would ask him what he saw in the 
water. At the same time all the disci- 
ples were told to engage in prayer ; and 
while thus engaged, the child would say 
that he beheld an angel or a prop'iet; 
and then, to the great awe of the wonder- 
ing disciples, and even of the master |hiin- 
self, the boy would hold a long conversa- 
tion with the unseen spirit, asking the 
questions Cagliostro dictated, and receiv- 
ing appropriate answers. All the ac- 
counts from different cities testify to the 
honesty of the children selected, and to 
the air of reality of the conversation. 
Sometimes the ehild would recite a 
long poem, unknown to him before. Evi- 
dently these were the spiritual manifes- 
tations of that century. When on trial 
before the Inquisition, Cagliostro reveal- 
ed most of his impostures. He acknowl- 
edged the use of phosphorus, of magic 
lanterns, of what we now term animal 
magnetism, and of death’s heads and 
skulls with lights in them. But on 
the point of these conversations with un- 
seen spirits, he always maintained that 
special power was given by God himself 
to the child to converse with holy men of 
old. His wife, examined separately from 
himself, admitted that she was his aceom- 
plice in all his cabalistic practices, but 
declared that her husband always told her 
that these conversations were a mystery 
that he himself could not comprehend. 
To us it is evident that a century before 
the age of the Homes, the Davenpurts, 
and.the Foxes, he found himself waster 
of what is now called spiritualism, and 
knew not the nature of that in which he 
was dealing. 

Leaving London, he came to the Hague, 
in Holland, where the Masonic lodges 
strove in happy rivalry to see which could 
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give him the most brilliant reception. In 
return for their welcome and their mon- 
eys, he established a lodge for women, of 
which his wife Lorenza became the high 
priestess. Proceeding to Lyons, he there 
founded a mother lodge for the triumph 
of truth. His wife, beautiful and still 
young, was declared to be one hundred 
and fifty years old, and to have a son in 
the Dutch naval service, so old that he 
was about to be retired as a veteran. Of 
course the arts that preserved her beauty 
for a century and a half would preserve 
that of others. Thence to Vienna and 
then to the north of Europe. At Berlin 
he met with no sympathy, though he 
there announced to the astonished Prus- 
sians that Alexander the Great yet lived 
in Egypt, the chief of a band of war- 
rior Magi, whose inspirations had given 
to the great Frederick the plans that won 
his victories. At Mitau he found de- 
voted adherents, who clove to him long 
after he was rotting in the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. 

In his constant travels from one part 
of Europe to another, he affected great 
magnificence, as if to correspond with 
the message of charity and love he brought 
to mankind. Six handsome, highly 
painted carriages, each drawn by four 
horses, bore him and his suite. Follow- 
ing the ordinary tactics of medical char- 
latans—a system he is as likely to have 
invented as any one—he made no charges 
against his patients, but left all to their 
gratitude. The poor he treated gratui- 
tously, and some of the cures of which 
there can be no doubt would seem more 
marvellous did we not knuw the power 
of faith over the bodies of credulous be- 
lievers. The dresses of himself, his wife, 
and his suite were magnificent in the ex- 
treme, and strongly testified to the large- 
ness of his medical and masonic receipts. 
At that time, from 1780 to 1786, it may 
be doubted if any person in Europe so 
filled the public eye. 

His arrival at the court of St. Peters- 
burg was the commencement of his 
failures. He first appeared as a Spanish 
evlonel, and in complete army uniform ; 
but at the request of the Spanish ambas- 
sador he was forced to lay aside his bor- 
rowed plumes and borrowed title. It is 
singular that he should first have been 
found out at the most barbaric court in 
Europe; but Her Majesty’s physician, 
one Dr. Monney, was a cold and cautious 
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Scotchman, who quickly detected his 
thaumaturgie tricks. He was soon or- 
dered to leave Russia: and it was fortu- 
nate for him that he obeyed the imperial 
order. For he had hardly passed the bur- 
ders of the empire, when the Prussian 
ambassador complained of his assumption 
of the Prussian uniform at Rome, and the 
Spanish ambassador that he had forged 
bills of exchange at Cadiz. His speedy 
flight saved him trom arrest. 

Expelled from Russia, he comes in 
stately style to Frankfort and Strasburg, 
where his enthusiastic reception repaid 
him for his late expulsion. Contemporary 
letters, written by the Count La Borde, 
tell us that he knew all the languages of 
Europe ; that he spent his time wholly in 
ministering to the vick ; and the poor re- 
ceived his attentions equally with the 
rich. ‘*I have seen this worthy mortal, 
in the midst of a large hall, ran from poor 
person to poor person, examine their dis- 
gusting wounds, soften their calamities, 
console them with hope, dispense to them 
remedies, overwhelm them by benefits, 
load them down with gifts, with no end 
but that of succoring humanity.”’ It is 
to be feared the kind Count had not the 
acuteness of Dr. Monney. 

It was on his arrival at Strasburg that 
he met his richest and most creduious 
dupe. Louis René Edouard, Prince of 
Rohan-Guimenée, Cardinal of the Church 
of Rome, Bishop of Strasburg, Grand 
Almoner of France, Principal of the Sor- 
bonne, Governor of the Asylum for the 
Blind in Paris, then presided over the 
temporal and spiritual destinies of Stras- 
burg. When the Cardinal-Prince sent for 
the great quack, he declined to go, saying, 
‘*If Monseignear the Cardinal is sick, 
let him come to me and I will cure hin; 
if he is well, he has no need of ime, I none 
of him.”? Such wonderful independence 
startled the little wor'd of Strasburg and 
brought the whole town to his feet. 
Opening large hospitals, he gave largely 
to the poor and charged largely to the 
rich. But he refused to goto the houses 
of the latter when they were well enough 
to travel; they must come to him. Mar- 
vellous cures were imputed to his skill; 
must marvellous and most lucrative of 
all, his ability to restore the aged to 
youth again, and the ugly to their former 
beauty. 

Cardinal Rohan, whose fortunes and 
vicissitudes were henceforth to be so 
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mixed up with those of Cagliostro, was 
among the last of a class which the world 
can well affurd to spare. Born to high 
rank, educated for the church, the  pus- 
sessor of high dignities, he was oppres- 
sive, licentious, thievish, and excessively 
credulous. His desire for wealth that 
he might gratify his vanities led him to 
constant studies for the philosopher’s 
stone; his desire for the return of the 
strength he had lost in the excesses of his 
manhood, made him pursue alchemic 
studies, and buy worthless elixirs at any 
cost. The possessor of princely revenues, 
he was constantly in debt; priding him- 
self on his knowledge of human nature, 
he was the most credulous of fools. The 
thaumaturgic, cabalistic, spiritual pre- 
tensions of Cagliostro he regarded as 
inspiration. And when the impostor left 
him for a time, the Cardinal despatched 
his secretary to attend on him, and to en- 
shrine in writing the predictions that fell 
from his lips, and these were transmitted 
in cipher. 

This worthy pair, quack and dupe, 
scholar and master, prince of the church 
and student of forbidden mysteries, now 
turned their steps to Paris. Here the 
beautiful Marie Antoinette was shining 
in all her brillianey, and in such lustre 
of purity that she refused to admit the 
licentious Cardinal to her presence. Here 
both were mixed up in that scandalous 
affair of the diamond necklace ; an affair 
that still remains much of a mystery after 
the investigations of over eighty years. 
We only know that the great jeweller of 
Paris, one Boehmer by name, constructed 
‘the most beautiful necklace in the world, 
which he offered for sale at three courts 
for the modest price of four hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. But it was too 
costly to be parted with easily; and the 
poor jeweller eagerly listened to the 
Countess dela Motte-Valois and Cardinal 
Rohan, two worthy representatives of 
church and aristocracy, who bought the 
precious necklace in the name of Marie 
Antoinette, and gave her note therefor, 
pxyable in a few months. Before the 
time for payment came, the necklace, 
broken into separate diamonds, was fur 
sale in England and Switzerland by the 
‘husband. of the Countess. All parties 
were at once arrested and tried by Par- 
liament ; and in May, 1786, it was de- 
creed that Cardinal Rohan should leave 
France and return to his estate ; it was 
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evidently unsafe to find the prelate and 
the prince guilty of crime. But there 
was no hesitation in condemning his ac- 
complice, and the Countess was sen- 
tenced to have her head shaved, to be 
branded on both shoulders with a red-hot 
iron with the letter V (voleuse, thief ;) 
and to be imprisoned for life in the Salpé- 
triere. The Grand Kophtha was found 
innocent, but ordered to leave Paris; and 
there are two reasons for believing him 
innocent. He was notified of his intended 
arrest, but refused to flee; and had he 
known of the plan, he would certainly 
have outwitted his associates and stolen 
the necklace for himself. His acquittal 
gave great joy throughout all the lodges; 
his Illuminati illuminated all their win- 
dows on the news of hisescape. A crowd 
of distinguished men followed him from 
the court to his rooms. And when he 
embarked at Boulogne, thousands of his 
disciples assembled on the bank, awaiting 
his parting benediction. 

Expelled from France, he returned to 
London and Masonry. A newspaper 
quarrel, in that day of small things in 
newspapers, made him temporarily fa- 
mous throughout England. One de 
Morandi, editor of the ‘“ Courrier de 
l’Europe,’’ accused him of being a rogue. 
This editor was happily witty over a state- 
ment of Cagliostro’s that, in his princely 
travels in Arabia, he saw pigs fed and 
fattened on arsenic-sprinkled food. W hen 
thoroughly saturated with the poison, so 
that their sides stood out with fatness, « 
the pigs were marched into the woods 
to be devoured by lions, tigers, leopards, 
and other carnivorous animals, who al- 
ways died immediately after their poi- 
sonous repast. It as rather a tough story, 
and de Morandi made great fun of it, of- 
fering to eat any amount of the pork. 
But the Count turned the tables on his 
editorial persecutor by offering to put 
up twenty-five thousand dollars that he 
would fatten a pig on arsenic, and that de 
Morandi and himself should eat a hearty 
breakfast of it, the survivor to have 
the fifty thousand dollars, The pork, he 
told England, would kill de Morandi, but 
he was immortal. The editor declined 
the test, not caring to risk his life even 
in hopes of winning twenty-five thousand 
dollars. 

His assailant being temporarily si- 
lenced, Cagliostro, who appears to have 
had an irresistible attraction toward the 
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Violation of law, became mixed up with 
the Lord George Gordon rivts. It would 
seem as if there could be no possible 
ground of union between the religiously 
bigoted English nobleman and the licen- 
tious infidel who demanded worship from 
all his disciples. But if there was a row 
anywhere, he must be in it. When 
peace returned again to London, he turned 
his attention to Swedenborgianism, prob- 
ably expecting to find there some solu- 
tion of his own communication with 
spirits. But de Morandi now assailed 
him anew with the most biting sarcasms ; 
and, what was rather unfortunate, exposed 
and proved his forgeries and cheatings. 
There was no help for it; he had to flee 
from England. 

Proceeding to Basle, he there founded a 
mother lodge of Freemasonry for Switzer- 
land. But wherever he went he found 
his bitterest enemies in the Jesuits; and 
they united all iy ge against 
him. At Biel the authorities undertook 
to put a stop to his intrigues, and obliged 
him to declare on oath that he had always 
lived like a good Catholic and as an hon- 
est man, and that the reports that he 
taught opposition to the powers of the 
land were pure inventions. At Turin the 
Sardinian Government ordered him to 
leave the kingdom immediately. Joseph 
II., one of his former disciples, drove him 
out of Roveredo, and after some difficulty 
succeeded in securing his expulsion from 
Trent. For the artful victim, by his af- 
fectations of complete repentance and by 
frequent attendance at the confessional, 
had ensnared the benevolent Archbishop 
into a belief of his innocence, and for a 
time the priest protected his meek disciple 
from imperial persecutions. Driven from 
Trent, our hero travelled on incognito 
to Rome, entering the den of lions so 
quietly that he hoped not to awaken the 
animals to a consciousness of his presence. 
But his fate was upon him. Drawn on 
by pecuniary necessities, he entered the 
lodge of the Union of Sincere Brothers 
and strove to propagate therein the ideas 
of Egyptian Masonry. But he felt the 
ground trembling under his footsteps 
evidently ; for he drew up an address to 
all the lodges at Rome, engaging them in 
case of his arrest to deliver him, even if 
necessary by setting fire to his prison. 
Hardly was the paper drawn up than he 
was betrayed by one of his followers. Ar- 
rested by the familiars of the Roman In- 
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quisition, he was consigned to the dune 
geons of the Castle of St. Angelo. This 
occurred November 17, 1789; and from 
that day and that place there was no hope 
left in him. ; 

The Inquisition conducted the proceed- 
ings against him with a moderation and 
gentleness not to be expected from that 
tribunal, and which was probably due to the 
certainty of conviction. But, according to 
their wont, the judges occupied themselves 
less with the rogueries of Cagliostro than 
with his religious opinions. Lorenza 
had been previously caught, and immured 
within the walls of a jail, tenderly called 
a convent. Her weaker will soon gave 
way, and she made a full confessiun. 
When this was shown to her husband, 
he too broke down, avowing his irre- 
ligious opinions and his heresies. ‘The 
court condemned him to death. Eighteen 
months had been spent in the trial ; and 
in 1791 Pius VI. sentenced his works on 
Egyptian Masonry to be burnt by the 
hands of the public executioner, excom- 
municated and accursed his adherents 
and all other Masons, and ordered that 
Giuseppe Balsamo, who had been con- 
demned to death, should be forgiven ; but 
that he might be instructed in all the 
ways of penitence, he was consigned to 
the loving care of the Holy Office for- 
ever. ‘To him this tender mercy in the 
remission of condemnation seemed very 
cruel. Asking for the privilege of con- 
fession in his cell, he endeavored to 
strangle the reverend father that he mig!it 
escape in the ecclesiastical robes. The 
priest was too strong for him, and no 
further opportunity of escape from these 
dungeons ever presented itself. After six 
years of close confinement he was found 
dead in his cell; and by his death the 
world lost the most capable rascal that 
ever drew the breath of life. 

The accounts of Cagliostro’s personal 
appearance vary. His disciples always 
speak of the beauty and nobility of his 
countenance; his enemies describe him 
as fat, coarse, and sensuous. When 
engaged in conversation, he was animated 
and interesting; nature had evidently 
given him great conversational faculties, 
and a brilliant imagination, untram- 
melled by truthfulness. Perhaps the 
best, though not the most favorable word- 
picture of him, comes to us from Carlyle : 

‘** An effigies once universally diffused, 
in oil paint, aquatint, marble, stucco 
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and perhaps gingerbread, decorating 
millions of apartments, of which remark- 
able effigies one copy, engraved in the 
line manner, happily stiil lives here. Fit- 
test of visages, worthy to be worn by the 
quack of quacks! A most portentous 
face of scoundrelism ; a fat, snub, abom- 
inable face, dewlapped, flat-nosed, greasy, 
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full of greediness, sensuality, ox-like ob- 
stinacy ; a forehead impudent, refusing 
to be ashamed; and those two eyes 
turned up seraphically languishing, as in 
divine contemplation and adoration; a 
touch of quiz, too; on the whole, per- 
haps, the most perfect quack face pro- 
duced by the eighteenth century.”’ 


Wituiam R. Hoorer 
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AY autumn leaves! we have seen you blending 
I. Your irised pennons in shadowy vale, 
And gather new glory upward wending, 
In the savage north-wind’s trail, 
From the mountain’s base 
To its crested space, 
Where burning hues prevail! 


O, green and yellow and crimson and gold, 
Out of the loom of the Infinite rolled, 
In wild luxuriance, fold upon fold! 

We are lost in half tearful wonder 
That the wintry wind, which is blatant and bold, 
Your blushes should deepen, your life infold, 
Till, chilled to the heart by a love that is cold, 
You shrivel and die in russet mould, 

And are buried the deep snows under! 


Fair autumn leaves! Can we wake rejoicing 
To loveliness doomed of its birth to pale? 
Can we echo the melody of your voicing, 
Not moved by its latent wail, 
That sighs for aye 
Through the bright array 
Grim Death must countervail ? 


Yet, crimson and gold and yellow and green, 
Hush your low murmurs! for I have seen 
A power that is subtle and strong and keen 
To bear you across Time’s river, 
Where ashen garments never demean 
The radiant form of autumn’s queen, 
But on through the ages in aureate sheen, 
Bating no jot of her royai mien, 
She gorgeously glows forever. 


Glad autumn leaves! this benison lingers 
(Lifting you over life's wintry wave) 
In the heaven born touch of the artist's fingers, 
Whose passionate soul can save, 
By the wondrous skill 
Of a master’s will, 
Fair forms from a waiting grave. 


So, green and yellow and crimson and gold! 
Your emerald, topaz, and ruby unfold, 
Dreading no robber king withered and old 
Shall bid you your grace surrender. 
Nay—flames that the wind and the sunshine hold, 
Till they joyously spread over wood and wold 
(In diaphanous haze of a wealth untold), 
Blaze on in your beauty, by naught controlled, 


For art's seal is set on your splendor! 
Mary B. Dopax 
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66 ON’T stare so, Annie; it’s very 
rude of you.” 

‘+ But she doesn’t take the least notice 
of me.”’ 

** Well, it’s rude to stare at any one so, 
all the same. Do come on faster, Annie. 
I'm ashamed of you.”’ 

‘*Qh, but she interests me so much, 
Alice. While everybody is out of doors 
walking and talking, and listening to the 
band, she sits there alone and neither 
seems to listen nor to look at anything. 
Alice,’’ in a softer voice, ‘‘ do you know 
I think it is one of those French girls who 
has got bad news of her—her lover per- 
haps, in the last mail. There are ever so 
many French families here from Paris.’’ 

Alice laughs; for Alice is matter-of- 
fact and unimaginative, and consequently 
doves not invest every pretty, melancholy- 
looking face with a tragedy because there 
is a war going on at this time. Alice 
laughs. 

‘* Of course you’d get up a romance, 
Annie. I dare say it’s only somebody 
who has a fit of indigestion. There, Uncle 
Juhn is beckoning to us; we must go on 
now. Come!” 

A young man sauntering up the street, 
just arrived at this little Breton watering 
place, which at this season is so full and 
so fashionable, overhears the conversa- 
tion, and turns involuntarily to see the 
cause of it. If the fanciful little English 
girl could have seen his start of surprised 
recognition as his eyes rested upon the 
heroine of her romance, her “ French 
girl”? in the hotel balcony, she would at 
once have added another chapter to her 
romance. But if the girl, pale and dark- 
eyed, who sits there wrapped in a gray 
shawl, looks like a Frenchwoman, the 
young man who is now rapidly approach- 
ing her certainly does not look like a 
Frenchman, with his square shoulders, his 
stoutish build, and his close-cut reddish 
hair, and tawny, flowing beard. The 
prosaic Alice would no doubt have rel- 
ished the utter demolition of her sister’s 
romantic fancies if she had heard the un- 
mistakable plain English of the hearty 
** How do you do, Miss Ada?’’ a moment 





later, and the response in the same ac- 
cents from the ‘‘ French girl.’’ And 
when, in another moment, the gentleman 
repeats the bit of conversation he has just 
overheard, the laugh that falls readily 
from the young lady’s lips dissipates en- 
tirely the supposition of a tragical love 
story in her case. 

‘*'The idea of my looking so sentimen- 
tal as all that comes to, George! ’’ she says 
after her laugh. 

**But you did look what our French 
friends would call uncommonly triste, 
when [ first caught sight of you, Miss 
Ada.”’ 

‘Did I? How interesting. If triste 
meant ill-tempered, it would suit the case 
very well. But come, tell me about your- 
self, George. You're the last person I 
expected to see here. When I left New 
York you were in China, or some other 
outlandish place.’’ 

‘*And I haven’t been home since. I 
sailed from there to England, and as I 
was a little worn out, I was ordered 
here.” 

Miss Payne regarded her companion for 
& moment with a little more attention 
than she had yet bestgwed upon him. 
** You’ve been ill?’’ she asked. 

‘*Not exactly, but not quite well. I 
had too much care in Hong Kong. The 
bookkeeper died there, and couldn’t be 
replaced for some months.”’ 

** Business, always business with us 
Americans, It kills us.”’ Then, with a 
small, unmirthful laugh, ‘‘It has nearly 
killed me already.”’ 

** You? what do you know of it, Miss 
Ada?”’ 

“IT? Oh, I’ve been at the hardest kind 
of business, George. Your tea business 
in China is nothing to governessing.”’ 

‘* What sent you into that?’’ asks Mr. 
King in a surprised tone. 

‘* What sends most people to work— 
lack of money, Master George.”’ 

‘* But you came—I thought ’’—George 
flounders in confusion. He has not that 
ready wit which enables him to steer clear 
of dangerous facts. 

‘*Yes 1 came abroad with the Carneys 
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by their invitation, but I came as the chil- 
dren’s governess. I dare say any other 
girl under the sun would find nothing but 
enjoyment in these circumstances, but I 
am not any other girl; [’m Adelaide 
Payne, with the quickest temper and the 
meanest pride and the most cantankerous 
spirit that you’ll find anywhere.” 

George King laughed. All this to him 
was only Miss Ada’s exaggerated non- 
sense. With him her ‘* quick temper” 
was proper spirit, the ‘‘ meanest pride” 
was independence, and the ‘‘ cantanke- 
rous spirit ” sore sensitiveness. But then 
you must take into consideration that 
George was in love with this young wo- 
man. In love with her, though she bad 
rejected him nearly two years ago. He 
had now apparently resigned himself to 
the post of friendship. ‘This wasn’t so 
difficult a thing to do with Adelaide 
Payne as it might have been with another 
woman, for she was curiously free from 
that kind of vanity or sentimentalism 
which makes some women, most women, 
selfish egotists in such matters. Six 
weeks after George had received his congé 
from her, she met him accidentally, and, 
greeting him without a shade of embar- 
rassment, began talking to him about 
some of her plans; for Adelaide had al- 
ways some new plan on foot. Ever since 
then, whenever they had chanced to be 
together, Adelaide always treated him in 
the same easy way of intimate friendship ; 
and George liked it. But sitting there 
with him upon the balcony of the Breton 
hotel, after a year’s absence, she doesn’t 
talk to him any more of her plans, and 
George wonders why not, and something 
flashes into his mind to account for this 
silence, which turns him giddy. What 
if King is the most delicate fellow 
in the world with his friends; he never 
asks them questions; but now, for the 
first time in his life, he hegins to pump. 

** And if you hate governessing, Miss 
Ada, and are not happy here with the 
Carneys, haven’t you some new plan?” 

**Some new plan!”’ And Adelaide 
Payne laughs a little bitterly. * I don’t 
wonder you talk of some new plan; for 
I've done little else in my Jife but make 





plans. What absurd thing haven’t I un- 
dertaken? As quick as I was out of 


school, and that was altogether too quick, 
I can tell you, I began to have these plans 
to get a little more money to buy the end- 
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less gloves and gowns and the rest of the 
gimcracks that women need. My govd- 
ness, George! why don’t gowns and gloves 
and the rest of the things grow ready [or 
our picking? Fancy, though, how we 
lovely creatures would scratch each 
other’s eyes out, getting the best of each 
other!’’ George laughs, and Ada goes on. 
**1 used to make yards and yards of tat- 
ting, and sell it to my mother’s acquaint- 
ances, in those early school days. [| think 
they knew how hard up we were, and 
started me somehow on that little com- 
mercial track purposely. After that I 
tried my various small accomplishments in 
numerous ways, winding up with that in- 
evitable conclusion for all single women 
of small means, or of no means at all— 
teaching. And now, I dare say, l’m un- 
grateful and undeserving. I don’t de- 
fend myself, but now I’m quarrelling 
with that. George, you may laugh, but 
seriously and honestly, I am disgusted 
with myself. Any other girl would have 
settled into a respectable worker by this 
time, but I seem to fly out at everything ; 
and it is because I am cantankerous, I sup- 
pose. If I goon like this—and [’m likely 
to for aught [ see—I shall bring up in the 
poorhouse.”’ 

At this concluding sentence George’s 
heart goes up like a feather, and he draws 
a long breath. 

‘* What’s the matter, George? are your 
lungs affected?’’ asks Miss Payne. 

‘* No, it’s my heart,’? answers George 
quite seriously. 

**You don’t say so! The result of that 
overwork. Just as I said. Americans 
are always killing themselves with work. 
I’m on the same road to destruction, only 
mine is fretting over the work; but it’s 
all the same, it’s the necessity.” 

** Miss Ada, I don’t see why you don't 
get somebody to do your work for you. I 
—I—”’ and George looks like a fool and 
fidgets with his great crop of red beard— 
‘*T know one fellow who would be very 
glad to do it.”’ 

** George !”’ 

King nearly jumped from his chair. 

**T don’t blame you for taking me up in 
that way. I suppose any man might he 
expected té think a woman was flinging 
herself at his head, who had been going 
onas[ have. But I did think you knew 
me better.”’ 

** Miss Ada, Miss Ada, I hadn’t such 
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an idea. [hadn’t, on my honor. I knew 
you never thought of me but as your 
friend. You were speaking to me as a 
man might speak to another.”’ 

‘1 wasn’t! ’’ retorted Miss Ada. “I 
_was speaking to you like the most foolish 
of women—fretting, complaining, when 
there was no earthly use in it.’’ 

** The reason I spoke as I did,’’ poor 
George went on explaining, ‘* was because 
I couldn't help wishing that I might serve 
you in the only way I could; for I’ve 
never forgotten what I said two years 
ago, Miss Ada.”’ 

A moment’s silence, in which Miss 
Payne regards the downeast face of her 
companion with curious scrutiny. Then 
quite in another key she breaks out: 

** George, you may thank your stars 
you are not rich.” 

The young man looks up in amazement. 
** What do you mean?”’ he asks. 

**T mean that if you were rich I should 
be base enough to marry you.”’ 

“Ada!” The light that was never on 
sea or land flashes over George King’s 
face. Miss Payne looks a little frighten- 
ed at the effect of her words. 

** Don’t mistake me, George,’’ she hur- 
ried on. ‘I do not mean— George, if I 
loved you I would marry you to-morrow 
as you are.”’ 

King’s face flushed and paled; but 
all the light went out of it. 

‘*T’ve said a horrid thing, I know—a 
selfish thing; but I’m not so bad as I 
might be, for, George, if you were made 
of gold, I couldn’t marry you if I didn’t 
like you.”’ 

George lifted up his head again with a 
quick motion. ‘‘Thank you for saying 
that, Miss Adelaide,’’ he responded, 

** T don’t deserve any thanks ; I owed so 
much to you, George.” 

**You don’t owe me anything, Miss 
Ada,’’ answers George in his kindest 
tone. There is a pause ; presently : 

** Miss Ada, if you feel that way about— 
about money, you know, I don’t see why 
you haven’t found some one who— 
who——”’ 

‘** Who was a gentleman as well as a 
rich man— is that what you mean ? ’’ asks 
Miss Payne, extricating George from his 
sentence with that straightforward celer- 
ity of hers. 

** Yes, that’s what I mean exactly,” as- 
sents George. 
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A little ejaculation of impatience from 
Miss Payne, and then: 

‘** George, it is only in novels that the 
rich man appears in the nick of time— 
the rich man who is a decent sort of per- 
son, in the same class or rank with the 
young woman who wishes to dispose of 
herself. Miss Braddon manufactures 
that desirable parti with the greatest 
ease. Her heroines get into difficulties, 
that is, they find themselves poorer than 
church mice, with not an idea where their 
next pair of gloves is coming from, when 
up pops the inevitable rich man, who is 
just as inevitably a gentleman with whom 
almost any girl in her senses would be in 
love any way. I don’t know such rich men; 
I know instead a little wizen-faced horror 
—a widower of sixty, who is not a gentle- 
man. He sits in front of us at St. Mi- 
chael’s, and stares at me, the wretch! 
every Sunday. They say he’s rolling 
in wealth; and he got it at some dirty 
business to which no gentleman would 
stoop. And I know another rich man, an 
old bachelor who eats his dinner in his 
shirt-sleeves summer and winter, and who 
sits on his front doorstep, which is oppo- 
site Aunt Ann’s, in the same beastly fiash- 
ion of demi-toilet. I believe both these 
specimens are millionaires, and I'd rather 
risk the poorhouse—good gracious! I'd 
rather kill myself outright than marry 
either of them! ”’ 

*T should think so!” ejaculated 
George King with emphasis. For a few 
moments tiere is silence between thei 
George breaks it by saying : 

** You put a morbid value upon money 
I think, Miss Ada?”’ 

** George, you don’t know what you're 
talking about,’’ begins Adelaide vehe- 
mently. ‘‘If you had all your life felt 
the want of money as | have—if you had 
seen those you loved pinched and strait 
ened day after day, with always a dread 
before you of perhaps greater pinching 
and straits, which you were powerless to 
alleviate—I wonder if you or any other 
man wouldn’t put what you call a morbid 
value on money.”’ 

‘Yes, I dare say I should,’’ King an- 
swers with asympathetic tone in his voice. 

And here, the young Carney girls com- 
ing in, the talk ends. They all know 
George King, and all like him, and siana- 
ing about him ask a whirlwind of ques 
tions A little Carney suddenly says : 
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** Oh, why didn’t you come before, Mr. 
King, so as to go back with us next week 
tu America? ”’ 

** Next week? ”’ asks George. 

“ Yes, next week, in the Calabria, papa 
said te-day when we were out driving.” 

And next week when the Calabria sails 
George King is one of the passengers. 

** Thought you were ordered here for 
your health, King. Aren’t you leaving 
rather soon? ’’ asks Mr. Carney. 

** Oh, one place is as good as another 
fur that matter, sir. It’s the sea voyage 
that I need.’’ 

** Un—yes, sea voyages are excellent 
for some diseases. What was the trou- 
ble, King—something about the lungs?” 

‘*No; something about the heart,” 
George answers with great gravity. 

**Qh,’”? and Mr. Carney looks into 
Ge rge’s face for a minute and then walks 
on. Meeting his wife presently he says, 
** Kitty, King is spooney on Adelaide, L’ve 
found out.”’ 

‘* To be sure he is! that’s an old story.”’ 

** Oh, it is, eh? Why doesn't he speak 
up then?”’ 

‘*Speak up! my dear, are you blind not 
to see that George is hankering after the 
girl, and that she doesn’t care a button 
for him? ”’ 

‘*That’s it,eh? Well, she’ll go fur- 
ther and fare worse in my opinion.”’ 

‘*In my opinion, too; but it’s of no use 
to say anything to Adelaide, she’s so 
headstrong.’’ But nevertheless Mrs. 
Carney did say something to Adelaide on 
this subject; and Adelaide met it with 
thts declaration: ‘* But [I’m not in love 
with George King, Mrs. Carney. I like 
him fora friend very much, but I don’t 
love him.”’ 

‘*T suppose you've got some romantic 
ideal in your head, Ada.’’ 

**T don’t know about it’s being very ro- 
mantic; but I suppose every girl has 
what you call an ideal; that is, she knows 
what kind of a man would attract hor 
most.’’ 

** Did you ever see this man, Ada? ”’ 

*“*No, not exactly;’? and Adelaide 
laughs a little and colors. 

**And you never will!’ cries Mrs. 
Carney triumphantly. 

A pause ensues while Adelaide counts 
the stitches in a piece of worsted work 
she is setting up for Mrs. Carney. Pres- 


ently Mrs. Carney breaks the pause : 
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*“ What kind of a man is he, Ade 
laide?”’ 

‘* What man?” asks Adelaide looking 
up in astonishment. 

‘* Why, this ideal of yours ?”’ ‘ 

*Oh!”’ with some impatience, and 
then in the ‘* headstrong ’’ way : 

‘** There’s one thing—he’s a real mas- 
culine man, a man’s man. I hate wo- 
men’s men! ”’ 

‘* Well, George King isa man’s man, 
as you phrase it, I should think, though 
he dvesn’t bluster round like that Major 
Roberts you girls used to think so much 
of.’’ 

Adelaide’s face suddenly flushed a deep, 
painful red; and Mrs. Carney, who is 
looking at her, turned away—enlightened. 
If Adelaide could have heard her thought! 
**So it’s that disagreeable Roberts that 
keeps her from knowing a better man 
when she sees him! ”’ 

The two were in Mrs. Carney’s state- 
room all this time. When they went on 
deck a few minutes later, a new acquaint- 
ance awaited them—a trifling circumstance 
enough on many, on most occasions per- 
haps, but on this occasion it is destined 
to be an event which will mark with change 
the course of two lives at least. The day 
is lovely—a blue sky, a fresh soft breeze, 
and the waves dancing in the unclouded 
sunshine. Under such influences, the sca 
invalids find their way to the deck, some 
for the first time. The Carneys are all in 
a little group together, and George King 
is with them because Adelaide is with 
them. He is just saying to Adelaide : 

** How fortunate it is for you that you 
are not sea-sick ; if you had been——”’ 
and here he stops abruptly, and Adelaide 
turns to see the cause. He is looking at 
some one or something away from her, 
with an expression of absorbed astonish- 
ment, and another expression’ mixed up 
with the astonishmént, which Adelaide 
cannot fathom. She follows the direction 
of his eyes, and sees—a pretty, pale girl, 
leaning on the arm of an elderly gentle- 
man. The next thing, George says ab- 
sently, ‘‘ Excuse me & moment,”’ and 
starts off toward these new comers. And 
presently Adelaide sees something else 
that sets her thinking—a sudden vivid 
blush upon the pretty pale face which 
makes it charming—a blush which ap- 
peared at the moment that George King 
appeared beforethe two. And after what 
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seeins to be the most cordial of greetings, 
George comes running back and addresses 
himself to Mrs. Carney. Will she per- 
mit him to introduce her to some friends 
of his? They were very kind to him at 
Hong Kong last year—American resi- 
dents there like himself—Mr. Maynard 
and his daughter. Mrs. Carney is ‘‘ de- 
lighted” in her cordial way, and goes 
off with George, leaning on his arm. In 
a little while they all come back together 
to what Mrs. Carney calls ‘‘ the Carney 
corner,’’ and Adelaide is introduced to 
‘* Mr. Maynard and his daughter.’’ Thé 
pretty pale face brightens now and then 
into positive beauty, and Adelaide very 
svon perceives that Miss Maynard in 
health is probably a brilliant girl, both 
personally and mentally. 

‘*T know you will like each other,’’ 
George suddenly says in an undertone to 
Adelaide, ‘‘ She isn’t at her best now, 
on account of a long illness. They left 
Hong Kong last year for this reason. A 
few months after, I heard that she had 
died at Florence. You can understand 
my more than amazement on seeing her 
just now. I believe for a moment I 
thought it was her ghost,’’ and George 
laughs in an embarrassed sort of way 
which is new to him. Adelaide, who is 
usually the most unobservant person, pro- 
bably because she is so oceupied with those 
little plans of her, takes note of this em- 
barrassment, and of various other ways 
that are new to her, before the day is end- 
ed. Mrs. Carney has also been observant, 
which is not so unusual, and that night 
she comes into the stateroom which Ade- 
laide occupies with Belle Carney, her own 
small eldest daughter, who is fast asleep, 
as a- little pitcher with very big ears 
should be—comes in to free her mind, to 
say in an injured sort of tone: 

‘* Adelaide, that girl is in love with 
George.” 

‘* And what about George, Mrs. Car- 
ney?’’ Adelaide asks with a touch of 
scorn. 

** Well—George acts queerly.”’ 

**T should think he did,’”’ the touch 
of scorn deepening. ‘‘ My opinion is that 
George has been, if he isn’t now, as much 
in love with ‘ that girl’ as you call her, 
as she with him; but evidently the 
course of true love didn’t run smoothly— 
Papa Maynard standing in the way, asa 
relentless parent perhaps,’’ and Adelaide 


~ 
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repeats George’s little confidence about 
Miss Maynard’s illness, her leaving Hong 
Kong, and the news of her death, not 
forgetting George’s embarrassment at the 
end. ‘* You see, Mrs. Carney,”’ she con- 
cludes, ‘* that George only heard. of her 
incidentally, which to my mind is the in- 
dication of the little hitch in the pro- 
gramme of his romance.” 

** You may be right, Adelaide; but it’s 
very surprising, the whole of it.”’ 

‘Surprising? Well, I don’t know; 
George is like the rest of his sex, | sup- 
pose. He must be making love to some- 
body. But this pretty well upsets your 
theory of Master George's devotion to 
your humble servant. You discover now 
how much that is worth—how easily he 
consoles himself.’’ 

‘‘But if you’ve always discouraged 
him, Ada—and in these two years, you 
know, with no hope of you, and this girl 
near at hand—why, it’s perfectly natu- 
ral—..”” 

**Two years!’’ Adelaide repeats ; and 
then she confides to Mrs. Carney George’s 
words to her at the little Breton water- 
ing place: ‘* For I’ve never forgotten what 
I said two years ago, Miss Ada.”’ 

** Well, I never!’’ is Mrs. Carney’s 
emphatic exclamation. 

‘*Not that it makes any difference to 
me,’’ Adelaide goes on. ‘It’s nothing 
to me of course whom he makes love to; 
I’m sure I don’t want to have him run- 
ning after me; I’ve none of that sort of 
vanity. But it does make one feel disap- 
pointed in human nature to see such un- 
certainty of purpose in a man.” 

** So it does, dear,’’ declares Mrs. Car- 
ney in sympathetic indignation. 

** Tt was so weak of George to say what 
he did to me under the circumstances.”’ 

** Well, I dare say he believed it was 
the truth, Ada, then. Men are so queer 
about us women! ’’ Mrs. Carney replies, 
with an air of wisdom. 

** Yes, he believed it, until he suddenly 
saw the ghost of Miss Maynard, probably. 
Well, I don’t care anything about it, I’m 
sure. Yes, I do—I do care!’ Adelaide 
bursts out with that quick candor of 
hers, that honesty of heart which has 
always made her friends pardon every 
fault. ‘*Idocare! George was my ideal 
of a friend ; he seemed like a rock to me, 
and I can’t have that feeling any more, 
can I? I've lost my friend; or I never 
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had him, I only had a fancy, that’s the 
truth of it.”’ 

‘* My dear, Jack says”—Jack is Mr. 
Carney—‘*‘ that we women are fools about 
men; that we expect them to be heroes 
of romance all the time.’’ 

‘*T hate men any how !—disagreeable, 
disappointing creatures, you never know 
where to find ’em!’’ Adelaide suddenly 
snaps out. 

Mrs. Carney laughs. ‘* Not so bad as 
that, Ada, [ hope; but I think myself 
that women are more to be trusted.”’ 

The next minute she says good-night 
and goes straight to her own state room 
and repeats the entire conversation to Mr. 
Carney, who exasperates her by going off 
into shouts of merriment and making cer- 
tain criticisms and prophecies, which he 
is informed by his wife are very wide of 
the mark, and shows that he knows very 
little of women and their peculiar na- 
tures; whereat he laughs again, and pro- 
vokingly remarks, ** Well, we’ll see, Kitty 
—we'll see.”’ 

The Calabria makes a speedy voyage 
and a pleasant one. Cloudless skies and 
soft breezes most of the time bring gay 
groups upon the deck. None seem to 
enjoy themselves more than the Carney 
party. Miss Maynard discovers both wit 
and humor; her father is full of genial 
bonhomie; and George comes out so 
strong as a brilliant talker that Adelaide, 
who has generally known him only as a 
listener, looks in amazement. But Ade- 
laide doesn’t enjoy the party. Miss May- 
nard is too much for her. She confesses 
to herself that the young lady is culti- 
vated and accomplished. ‘‘ Bat all that 
talk about Hong Kong—I don’t see what 
you can find interesting in it,’’ she re- 
marks to Mrs. Carney, when that lady 
comments on the delightfulness of this 
very talk. ‘I detest personal reminis- 
cences ; | always feel left out and lone- 
some when they are not my personal 
reminiscences; and I think they are in 
bad taste, too, in general society.”’ 

Mrs. Carney, who cannot help finding 
Miss Maynard charming, says something 
laughingly to Adelaide about being a 
dog in the manger. And Adelaide re- 
plies in great scorn : 

‘I'm not a dog inthe manger. George 
may marry her to-morrow for what [ 
care. He isn’t my friend any more, as I 
told you. But Miss Maynard and | are 
antipathetic; I felt it from the first.’’ 
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** But, Adelaide, you were so distant 
from the first.’’ 

‘*T never liked that kind of girl,”’ pur- 
sues Adelaide without taking any heed 
of Mrs. Carney’s suggestion. And Mrs, 
Carney, as she turns away, says to her- 
self, ** Um, I don’t know after all but 
Jack may be right.’’ But not to Jack 
does she confide this sudden going over 
to his opinion. She keeps it bravely to 
herself, though that is the dullest work 
always for Mrs. Carney, who has the 
keenest relish for ** talking things over.”’ 
She cannot, however, bring herself to 
face Jack’s laugh, and the “I told 
you so”’ expression which she knows 
would dawn in his eyes at her confession. 
She consoles herself, however, for her si- 
lence by the observation which she takes 
from her new standpuvint. And what 
does she see? She sees Adelaide a little 
apart, self-withdrawn and silent. She 
sees George more active than usual in all 
external ways. He talks a good deal with 
Miss Maynard and very little with Ade- 
laide, which is quite unlike the old way 
of things; but this may be the result 
of circumstances. Adelaide certainly is 
not very approachable. Several times 
George has made little overtures which 
have been met with anything but encour- 
agement. And there was Miss Maynard 
smiling and friendly, and with all that 
background of the Hong Kong life, so 
fresh in both their minds, the discussion 
of which was a matter of entertainment 
to everybody but Adelaide. There was 
the same invalidism of Miss Maynard, 
too, which would call out a hundred and 
one attentions. But underneath all this 
there was something else, some under- 
eurrent which watchful Mrs. Carney be- 
gan to feel. George had recovered froin 
his embarrassment; he no longer acted 
**queerly.’’ But what was it, what link 
in the past, in those Hung Kong days, 
made a present atmosphere of unac- 
knowledged intimacy? Adelaide, sitting 
wrapped in her waterproof and her si- 
lence, feels this atmosphere very sensibly, 
feels it and rebels against it, all the while 
she is saying to herself perhaps, ‘* George 
isn’t my friend ; it’s nothing to me what 
he does.”’ 

But George makes one more yenture of 
friendship. It is just as the journey comes 
to an end, and they are all about to sepa- 
rate. He leaves Miss Maynard to her 
father then, aud resolutely attaches him 
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self to Adelaide, attending her with his 
usual unobtrusive courtesy, until he seats 
her in the carriage. 





**You’ll come and see us soon,”’ says 


good-natured Mrs. Carney, leaning out 
of the window as the carriage drives away. 
And just as George is lifting his hat to 
them, another carriage whirls by, and 
Miss Maynard’s voice cries out, shrill and 
guy: ‘* At the Fifth Avenue! remember, 
Nr. King.”’ 

‘** Hong Kong must be a good school for 
familiarity of manners, 1 should say,” 
Adelaide remarks snappishly, drawing 
down ber veil. 

Mrs. Carney bethinks herself of Ade- 
laide’s old free-and-easiness in ordering 
George about, and says nothing. And 
Adelaide, fatuous young woman, congrat- 
ulates herself as she goes up to her room 
that night that she has turned her back 
upon her béte noire—that forward Miss 
Maynard. But, alas for these self-con- 
gratulations! Before a month has trans- 
pired, Miss Maynard is a frequent visitor 
at Mrs. Carney’s, Mrs. Carney having 
taken one of her great fancies for that 
young lady And so the old shipboard 
s ciety meets again without a break, but 
with a variety which makes a great dif- 
ference to Adelaide, for of this variety 
there is one man of whom we have heard 
before—the Major Roberts of Mrs. Car- 
ney’s detestation, This gentleman has 
the kind of good looks that men’s men, 
like Jack Carney, call ‘* showy,’’ and 
women, especially quite young women, 
speak of as *‘ se fascinating!’ and ‘a 
Guy Livingstun sort of man, you know.” 
It is needless to dilate upon this gentle- 
man’s popularity in feminine cireles. We 
all of us know how fascinating to the 
ordinary feminine fancy is the Guy Liv- 
ingston type of man, or a faint resem- 
blance to that type. Adelaide, it would 
appear from Mrs. Carney’s hints, has 
long ago succumbed to this fascination, 
and it would appear also, from the nature 
of these hints, that she may have been in 
sume sorta victim—oneof those upon whom 
the king smiled but to ride away. And 
this is not far from the fact. Two or 
three years ago Adelaide had met Major 
Roberts, and been the recipient of his 
attentions until he had been ordered 
away on a foreign cruise. Perhaps before 
he sailed the girl had discovered that 
she was only one of Major Roberts's 
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** friends.’’ But this discovery seemed to 
cast no'discredit upon Major Roberts in 
her estimation ; to take nothing from the 
glamour with which he was invested. He 
had never committed himself. He had 
only looked now and then unfathomable 
things from his handsome dark eyes ; had, 
in fact, just evaded decided responsible 
love-making, and thus cleverly contrived 
to leave himself entirely free from respon- 
sible intentions, without losing the admi- 
ration of the girl he so successfully ‘* left 
behind him.’’ If you had told Adelaide 
that she was in love with Major Roberts, 
she would have scouted the accusation 
indignantly, but she would color and her 
heart would beat in answering you. The 
truth of the matter was, no doubt, that 
she was in love with love, and Major Rob- 
erts, with his handsome figure, his fine 
eyes, and great splendid dark beard, 
seemed to represent her ideal, to embody 
her fancy. And now here he was back 
again from his two years’ cruise, with a 
bronze tinge to his brilliant complexion, 
which enhanced his Guy Livingston style 
wonderfully ; here he was back, and at 
his old tricks again, said indignant Mrs. 
Carney as she neted his dévoue attentions 
to Adelaide—* attentions which mean 
nothing, just nothing at all!’ the little 
woman indignantly explained to her hus- 
band. And what was her astonishment 
when her husband responded : 

‘* But Lam not so sare of that, Kitty. 
When Roberts was hanging round two 
years ago, he hadn’t a dollar besides his 
pay, and now, my dear Mrs. Carney, Mr. 
Lothario has rather a nice fortune which 
his father left him last year.” 

**You don’t say so!’ exclaims Mrs. 
Carney ; and then she goes on, ** but how 
will that alter matters with such a selfish 
fellow?’ 

‘* Well, the selfish fellow can afford to 
please himself, Mrs. Carney.”’ 

Mrs. Carney was silent in meditation. 
If this was true, here was the very oppor- 
tunity that Adelaide had always desired— 
the rich man whom she could love. But 
if it was true, what of Jack’s little the- 
ory ? and with a small spice of triumph 
she puts this question to Jack himself. 
But Jack only laughs and quotes, 

There's muny a slip ; 
and so the conversation ends. But not 
so do Mrs. Carney’s speculations and ob- 
servations end. Keeping a sharp look- 
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out after her sociable fashion, she sees 
that ‘there is something in’* Jack’s 
idea, for she sees that Major Roberts’s at- 
tentions to Adelaide at this time havea 
certain quality of earnestness that they 
havé never had before. And all this time 
there is George King coming and going, 
and Miss Maynard also a constant visitor. 
To Mrs. Carney, who had planned her 
own little programme, this was a game 
of cross purposes ; yet even now she could 
not make Adelaide out. The girl did not 
seem to be conscious of a change in Major 
Roberts. Her manner to him was as it 
had been almost from the first of this sec- 
ond meeting—a queer union of gay excite- 
ment and irritability. Mrs. Carney, al- 
ways a match-maker, wonders at this 
crisis if she hadn’t better have a little 
talk with Adelaide and enlighten her, 
perhaps ; ‘‘ forthe girl, L believe, thinks he 
is fooling with her in the old fashion,’’ 
she says to Jack. But Jack Carney re- 
plies like the man of sense he is : 

** You just let things work their own 
way, little woman.” 

It would seem that others besides Jack 
Carney have noted and commented upon 
Major Roberts's earnestness in his present 
pursuit ; for one day an old admirer of 
Adelaide's, meeting Mr. Carney, says: ‘‘ So 
Roberts is going to range himself, eh, as 
our French friends would express it? go- 
ing to marry the little Payne girl? Nice 
girl and a very nice thing for her ; don’t 
you think so?”’ 

** Well, I don’t know—TI dare say it’s a 
nice thing for Roberts.”’ 

* Oh, you don’t like Roberts, eh ?”’ 

** Yes, L like Roberts well enough, bat 
I don’t think this ranging of his, as you 
call it, is a particularly nice thing for the 
little Payne girl.” 

The young man laughs and goes away 
to tell his friends that Jack Carney doesn’t 
think much of Roberts. About the time 
that this conversation is taking place, 
Major Roberts is leaving the Carney 
mansion after rather a prolonged inter- 
view with Miss Payne. Mrs. Carney is 
on the qui vive up stairs; for didn’t Major 
Roberts, on entering the library and find- 
ing her in possession, say to her witha 
significant smile that he should like to see 
Miss Payne alone and uninterrupted for 
a few moments, thus plainly indicating 
his errand, and his own confidence in the 
result? But Adelaide does not immedi- 
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ately leave the library after Major Rub- 
erts’s exit. Minuteafter minute goes by, 
until the little clock on the shelf has 
struck the half hour twice. Mrs. Car- 
ney can stand it no longer. Perhaps Ada 
is shy; perhaps she is afraid that Mr. 
Carney is up stairs; andso fraudulently 
fortifying herself, Mrs. Carney goes down 
to the library. 

** Well, Ada,”’ she says gayly, ‘‘ why 
didn’t you come up and tell me the good 
news? I’ve been waiting a whole hour for 
you!’ Ada turns her face from the win- 
dow. What a curious look there is upon 
it, and what a curious tone in her voice 
as she says: 

‘*T had nothing to tell, Mrs. Carney.”’ 

** Nothing to tell!’ and Mrs. Carney 
in a few unguarded sentences, in her 
usual reckless fashion, lets out her own 
little interview with Major Roberts and 
its significance to her. 

Then Adelaide finds her tongue, and a 
red flush comes into her pale cheek at the 
same time. 

** If Major Roberts advertises his confi- 
dence like this, then | am certainly justi- 
fied in saying that Major Roberts made a 
mistake, and that I was not to be had, as 
he thought, for his asking.’’ 

‘* What! you don’t mean to say, Ade- 
laide, that you have rejected Major Rub- 
erts?”’ 

** And why not, pray? Better men than 
Major Roberts have been rejectzd ! ’’ 

** But | thought—I supposed -——”’ 

‘* Yes, [ know you thought, and every- 
body, Major Roberts included, thought 
that I should only be too happy to pick 
up the Sultan’s handkerchief whenever 
he pleased to throw it; but you’re all mis- 
taken.”’ 

‘* But, Adelaide, after our conversa- 
tion——”’ 

‘*T never said I liked Major Roberts, 
never! ”’ interrupted Adelaide, passivn 
vibrating in her tones. 

‘I’m not alluding to Major Roberts 
particularly now ; I was thinking of our 
conversations about money. Majer Rob- 
erts, you know, has come into a fortune 
lately.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, I know, but I never meant that 
I could marry a man without loving him, 
and I don’t love Major Roberts—I don’t 
like him even now. I did think once, two 
or three years ago—well, I did think that 
I was—that he was a sort of hero. But 
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since I’ve seen him this time I’ve found 
out my mistake. Oh, Mrs. Carney, l’ve 
been such a fool! Girls are such fools ! 
To think I should have admired him. He 
is so vain, so—artificial! not a man’s 
man at all, as | thought bim.”’ 

** Well, [’m glad you've found him out, 
Ada. 1 never couid understand how you 
girls could be so deceived by that grand 
manner. But I must say [ think you’ve 
been playing rather fast and loose, Ada, 
for you’ve certainly encouraged Major 
Roberts until everybody thought there'd 
be but one end to the matter.’’ 

** T haven’t encouraged him, Mrs. Car- 
ney ; I never thought he meant anything 
serious until to-day.”’ 

‘* What in the world could you be 
thinking of, then? Everybody else had 
seen how in earnest he was.”’ 

‘* Have they? well, much good may it 
do them,’’ Adelaide replies irritably. 

Mrs. Carney is certainly an amiable 
woman. She looks a moment at Ade- 
laide, as if turning over something in her 
mind, and then, instead of keeping up the 
irritating subject, says kindly : 

** Come out for a drive with me, Ada; 
it will do you good.” 

It is a lovely day, the air full of warmth 
and brightness, and not a cloud to be seen 
in the April sky. So sweet is the influ- 
ence of all this warmth and brightness, 
this tender atmosphere, that Adelaide's 
vexed spirit yields to it involuntarily, and 
something of a girl’s hope and lightness 
comes into her heart and shines out upon 
her face at last. 

** It really has done you good, Ada. I 
haven’t seen you looking like this for a 
long time,’’ says Mrs. Carney, pleasantly 
exultant over the effect of her prescrip- 
tion. They are just returning to the city 
as Mrs. Carney says this, and Adelaide is 
on the point of responding, of confessing 
how much good she has gained, when a 
shrill, clear voice cries out: 

**Oh, Mrs. Carney, Miss Payne, how 
do you do? won’t you come in?” 

Adelaide turns her head in the direction 
from whence the voice proceeds, and sees 
Miss Maynard leaning over the gate, which 
shuts in a pretty green lawn, and at her 
side stands George King. ‘The coachman 
is ordered to pull up for a moment —just 
long enough for Mrs. Carney to ask about 
the new house, and if Mr. Maynard likes 
to be so fur out—if they have got settled 
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yet, etc. ; and then Miss Maynard, as they 
move off, says in a quick, happy way : 

**T am coming to see you very soon, 
Mrs. Carney, to see you and to bring you 
a piece of news.’’ And as she speaks she 
moves her hand to her face. Perhaps it is 
to hide the rising blush in her cheeks, but 
at the moment there shines and sparkles 
out to them a ray of light and fire from a 
solitaire diamond. 

‘*A great, impudent diamond, Jack, *’ 
is Mrs. Carney’s curious description as 
she tells her story of the day to her hus- 
band that evening. ‘* And she looked so 
detestably happy, Jack, 1 couldn't bear 
her!’’ And Jack laughs, as he always 
does, at Mrs. Carney’s queer little turns, 
and puts her in a corner by saying : 

** Thought you were a great friend of 
Mary Maynard’s, Kitty? ”’ 

‘**T like Mary Maynard very well, but I 
always had a feeling that she had laid her- 
self out to catch George, and I hate that 
kind of girl,’ is Mrs. Carney’s contra- 
dictory reply. 

‘*[ see—you had made a new plan to 
marry George and Adelaide, the moment 
you found out she’d given Roberts the yo- 
by; and Mary Maynard has upset this 
plan; and you know, Kate, nothing ever 
vexes you like the upsetting of any of 
your little beneficent plans for other peo- 
ple’s felicity.”’ 

** Well, Jack, there’s one thing: if your 
little theory ”? What more Mrs. Car- 
ney would have said will never be known, 
for at this point a servant interrupts her 
with the message that Miss Maynard and 
Mr. King are down stairs. 

** Did they ask for Miss Payne, Ann?” 

** Yes’m, and [ spoke to her as I come 
along, but she says she’s a headache and 
will be excused, if you please.’’ 

** Where is she, Ann?’”’ 

** In the school-room, ma’am.”’ 

The school-room, as it is called, where 
Adelaide teaches the little Carneys, is at 
the extreme end of the house. It is a 
large room, cheerful enough when the 
sunshine is pouring in at the southwest 
windows, but looking very dismal as Ade- 
laide sits there by a single low light, and 
a little chilly fire in a wide grate. But it 
has the virtue of being out of the way of 
everybody and everybody’s noise, and thus 
a very fitting place for a person suffering 
with headache. But even at this isolated 
distance, Adelaide can catch now and 
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then a faint far sound of laughter from 
the drawing-room. In vain she tries to 
fix her mind upon Miss Thackeray’s pret- 
ty story of ** Elizabeth,’’ which she bas 
brought up from the library ; for it seems 
she does not find her headache so severe 
as to exclude her from reading, or at least 
an attempt atit. But it is merely an at- 
tempt, not on account of the headache, 
but on account of her wandering thoughts. 
The Caroline Gilmore of Miss Thackeray’s 
story turns into Miss Maynard as she 
reads—Miss Maynard, who has taken her 
friend away. John Dampier gets mixed 
up with George King, and Major Roberts 
and Elly, poor Elly—for she is in the 
midst of Elly’s troubles—poor Elly sug- 
gests her own forlornness; only Elly’s case 
is nothing so bad as hers, as the saddest 
of written stories seem tame to our own 
stories when we are living them. By and 
by, over the laughter there comes a sound 
of music; there are the gay notes of the 
piano, and somebody is singing. It is 
Miss Maynard's far-reaching soprano, 
which her admirers have likened to Pa- 
But Adelaide shiv- 
ers as she listens. She has never liked 
Miss Maynard, and she hears no sweet- 
ness in her voice. She makes another at- 
tempt to follow the story of ** Elizabeth ”’ 
instead of her own. She turns the page 
and begins to read of Elly’s good friend, 
Mixs Dampier, and straightway her 
thought flies back to herself as she thinks 
of Miss Dampier’s sympathy and her own 
desolation. If only she had such a wise 
friend! Mrs. Carney is kind, but not like 
that sweet, motherly Miss Dampier, to 
whom poor Elly could confess everything — 
all her foolishness and sorrow. And just 
at this point n her comparison a door 
opens somewhere in the upper hall, and 
the words of Hatton’s pretty ballad, 
** Good by, sweetheart,’ come up to her 
full and clear, in Miss Maynard’s clear 
voice. The next instant the song is shut 
out again, but somebody is coming duwn 
the long corridor leading to the school- 
room. It is very unkind of Mrs. Carney 
to send for her, Adelaide thinks, as the 
footsteps draw nearer, and some one 
knocks for admission. But that is not a 
servant who enters at ber ‘‘ Come in.”’ 
She looks up quickly, and sees—George 
King. A litth flush of angry surprise 
rises into Adelaide's face, which deepens 
as George speaks : 


repa’s dulcet tones. 
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‘* Mrs. Carney sends me up to ‘ell you 
Miss Maynard’s news, Miss Ada.”’ 

Adelaide can find no words to reply, 
and George goes on. He is telling her 
rather a long story, she thinks, about Miss 
Maynard, and Hong Kong, and a young 
German whom Miss Maynard didn’t like. 
It is all very queer and confusing to Ade- 
laide, she can’t follow half of it, until at 
the end George says, with a laugh : 

** But it is all right now. Von Raden 
has been promoted for his gallant conduct 
in the war, and Mr. Maynard can hold out 
ne longer.”’ 

‘Von Raden? what has he to do with 
Miss Maynard?” asks Adelaide, bewil- 
dered. 

George laughs outright. 

‘* Well, I always knew I was a bad 
hand at telling a story. Von Raden, Miss 
Ada, is the lover of the piece.”’ 

** And you, George? ”’ 

** And 1, Miss Ada, am the faithful 
friend of all parties—of Von Raden espe- 
cially, who is an exceedingly good fellow, 
in spite of Mr. Maynard’s prejudices 
against a foreigner. He will be here in 
the next steamer, Miss Ada, and then you 
will have a chance of seeing a very hand- 
some young officer of the Prussian army.”’ 

** George, was it this secret about the 
Prussian officer which made you and Miss 
Maynard blush and look so queerly when 
you met on board the Calabria?” 

George blushes again at this question ; 
but he laughs at the same time, while he 
answers : 

‘“*No, it wasn’t the secret about the 
Prussian officer ; it was because Mr. May- 
nard had taken it into his head that I was 
a safer man than the Prussian.”’ 

‘* He wanted you to marry his daugh- 
ter!” 

‘*He didn’t want her to marry the 
Prussian, Miss Ada,’’ George replies 
modestly. ‘* And it wasn’t until Miss 
Maynard gave me her entire confidence 
about the Prussian—which she did on the 
Calabria—that we were either of us quite 
free from embarrassment when we met, 
for we had both been made aware of 
Mr. Maynard’s little plans in regard to 
us.”’ 

“ And I thought it was you who were 
Miss Maynard’s lover all this time, and I 
hated her, George! ’’ cried Adelaide with 
sudden reckless impulse. 

George is leaning against the mantel, 
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but at this, he starts forward, and looks 
eagerly into Adelaide’s face. 

** Thought it was 1, Miss Ada? ”’ 

** And I hated her, George!’’ Adelaide 
repeats irreverently. 

Down goes George on one knee beside 
the little low chair, that he may get a 
better view of the occupant. ‘* Adelaide, 
do you mean,”’ he begins; and Adelaide, 
with a great bright flush coloring her 
cheeks, answers honestly : 

** Yes, George, I mean that I hated 
Mary Maynard for—for your sake. I 
mean that I’ve been a fool, George, all 
these years. I mean that I was so, used 
to having you for my friend that I didn’t 
know, until I thought that Mary May- 
nard was taking my friend away, 
that——”’ but Adelaide’s velement con- 
fession has spent itself, and the rest of the 
sentence is inarticulate upon George’s 
coat collar, and with George’s arm about 
her. And George is quite content to ask 
no further questions at that moment, for 
he has got his heart’s desire. 


“ So you were right in your little the- 
ory after all, Jack.’ Jack gives rather a 
sleepy yawn; and no wonder, for Mrs. 
Carney, just returned from a midnight 
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interview with Adelaide, has awakened 
him from his first sleep to tell him her 
great news. 

** My little theory?” he mutters sleep- 
ily. ‘* Oh, that Adelaide is in love with 
King. 1 thought that was settled some 
time ago. I thought it was King you 
wasn't sure of—I thought —”’ 

** Jack, you’re talking in your sleep. 
Didn’t you hear me tell you that it’s all 
settled between Ada and George? ”’ 

“Is it? Well, I am very glad some- 
thing is settled for that foolish girl you 
and King are so fond of.’’ And with these 
words, Jack Carney turns his face to the 
wall, and goes back to the dreams that 
Mrs. Carney has so ruthlessly interrupted. 

In the days that follow, while there is 
much rejoicing in the house of Carney 
over this foolish girl, the dear discerning 
world, with its usual sagacity, hits the 
nail on the head in this wise: 

So, Adelaide Payne is going to marry 
a poor man after all. Such grasping 
ambition as hers always ends in this way. 
She tried to catch Major Roberts, you 
know, and didn’t succeed, poor thing! so 
now she takes up with that red-headed 
George King. 

Nora Perry. 
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ERILY the wind doth blow 
Through the wooded hollow ; 
Eérily forlorn and low, 
Tremulous echoes follow ! 


Whence the weird wind’s tortured plaint? 
Burden hopeless, dreary, 

As the anguished tones that faint 
Down the miserere ? 


Whence? From far-off seas its moan ! 
Darksome waves and lonely, 

Where the tempest, overblown, 
Leaves a death-calm only. 


Thence it caught the awful cry 
Of some lost pale swimmer, 

O"er whose drowning brain and eye 
Life grows dim and dimmer,— 





Ere the billows claim their prey, 
Settling stern and lonely, 

Where the storm clouds, rolled away, 
Leave death-silence only ! 


So with pain the wind-heart sighs ; 
Through its sad commotion 

Weary sea-tides sob, and rise 
Wailing hints of Ocean! 


Hist! oh hist! as spreads the mist, 
Wood and hill-slope doming, 

By no grace of starlight kissed, 
’Mid the shadowy gloaming. 


Drearier grows the wind, more drear 
Echoes shuddering follow, 

Till a place of doom and fear 
Seems that haunted hollow ! 

Paut H. Haynes. 
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T is to be regretted that Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, in his ‘t Memorial 
Address on the Life, Character, and Servi- 
ces of William H. Seward,’’ should have 
permitted himself to do injustice to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Any attempt to canonize 
Mr. Seward by detracting from the merits 
of his chief weakens the encomiums be- 
stowed. Mr. Adams has claims to con- 
sideration by reason of his talents, ac- 
quirements, social position, and public 
service ; but his estimate of the character, 
capacity, executive ability, and relative 
position of the Chief Magistrate and his 
Secretary of State betrays a want of just 
discrimination and correct knowledge of 
each. A greater error could scarcely be 
committed than to represent that Mr. 
Lincoln ** had to deal with a superior in- 
tellectual power ’’ when he came in con- 
tact with Mr. Seward. The reverse was 
the fact. In mere scholastic acquire- 
ments ‘‘Mr. Seward, never a learned 
man,’’ may have had the advantage, 
though in this respect there was less dif- 
ference than is generally supposed ; while 
**in breadth of philosophical experience 
and in the force of moral discipline ’’ the 
almost self-taught and reflective mind of 
Mr. Lincoln, which surmounted difficul- 
ties and disadvantages that his Secretary 
never knew, conspicuously excelled. In 
the executive council and in measures of 
administration the Secretary had influ- 
ence, not always happily exercised, but 
the President’s was the master mind. It 
is empty panegyric to speak of the Secre- 
tary of State as chief, or to say his sug- 
gestions, save in his own department, 
were more regarded or had even greater in- 
fluence than those of others. His restless 
activity, unceasing labors, showy manifes- 
tations, and sometimes incautious exercise 
of questionable authority which the Pres- 
ident deemed it impolitie to disavow, led 
to the impression, which Mr. Adams 
seems also to have imbibed, that the 
subordinate was the principal, and haye 


induced him, to use his own words, to 
‘*award to one honors that clearly be- 
long to another.” 

Far be it from me to derogate in the 
least from the merits and services of Mr. 
Seward, for I was a witness to his assidu- 
ity, and to some extent a participant and 
coadjutor with him in the labors and 
trials that the Administration encounter- 
ed in those ‘‘troublous times.’’ But it 
was not necessary in stating his merits, 
even in eulogy, to undervalue and mis- 
state the worth, services, and capabili- 
ties of the remarkable man who was 
at the helm and guided the Government 
through a stormy period. Unassuming 
and unpretentious himself, Mr. Lincoln 
was the last person to wear borrowed 
honors. He was not afflicted with the 
petty jealousy of narrow minds, nor had 
he any apprehension that others would 
deprive him of just fame. He gave to 
Mr. Seward, as to each of his council, his 
generous confidence, and patiently listened 
if he did not always adupt or assent to 
the suggestions that were made. To 
those who knew Abraham Lincoln, or 
who were at all intimate with his Ad- 
ministration, the representation that he 
was subordinate to any member of his 
Cabinet, or that he was deficient in exe- 
cutive or administrative ability, isabsurd. 
Made on a solemn oceasion as was this 
address, and published.and sent out to the 
world in a document which purports to 
be not only eulogistic but historic, it is 
essential that the errors thus spread 
abroad should be corrected. Mr. Adams 
had not an intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Lincoln, and evidently but a slight 
general knowledge of his character. 
With admitted great disappointment and 
disgust he received the intelligence that 
this lawyer, legislator, and political stu- 
dent of the prairies, whom he did not know 
and with whom he had not associated, 
had been preferred by the Repub- 
lican representatives at Chicago over a 
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Senator from the Empire State with whom 
he was intimate and familiar, who had 
long official experience, which he seems to 
have considered essential, was acquainted 
with legislative management, and whose 
political and party sympathies accorded 
with his own. His prejudices as well as 
his partiality were excited, and from the 
beginning he misconceived the character 
and undervalued and underrated the ca- 
pabilities and qualities of one of the 
most sagacious and remarkable men of 
the age. 

In his statements of the political career 
of Mr. Seward, and of the structure and 
condition of parties from the days of the 
Monroe administration, one is compelled 
to believe the eulogist has, as he expresses 
it, plunged in ‘‘ the Serbonian bog of poli- 
tics."’ Yet politics are an essential part 
of the history of the country, its men and 
the times, and the author himself has 
made politics the study of his life. Mr. 
Seward was also emphatically a party pol- 
itician. He hada fondness for political 
studies and employment, and was at all 
times active and faithful in the service of 
each of the several political parties to 
which he belonged. Whether ‘ the chief 
characteristic of his mind was its breadth 
of view ’’ may be questioned by some who 
look to his general course and form their 
opinion of his ‘* characteristics’? from it 
and his acts. If not, as is asserted, a 
** philosopher studying politics,’ he was 
kind and affable, of a genial temperament, 
calm and subdued under reverses, and to 
his credit never manifested the malevo- 
lenve and acerbity which too often charac- 
terize intense political partisans. Among 
his party associates he always occupied a 
decidedly prominent place, by reason of 
his urbanity as well as of his ability. 
He was quick of apprehension, pro- 
lifie in suggestions and expedients, and 
endowed, if not with eloquence, with a 
readiness and facility of expression in 
speech or writing which enabled him in 
consultations, and when associated with 
others, to carry personal influence equal 
to any, and much greater than most of 
his contemporaries. He had not, how- 
ever, an executive mind which could of 
itself magnetize and subordinate others, 
or the mental strength to take the helm 
and steadily guide and direct the policy 
of the Government or of a party. Henry 
Clay once said, ** Mr. Seward is a man of 
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no convictions.’’ This was not strictly 
true, yet he was not a man of fixed prin- 
ciples, whose convictions would not yield 
to circumstances or be modified by expe- 
dients, some of which might be scarcely 
worthy of consideration. He could be as 
tenacious as any in adhering to a measure 
or policy so long as his associates, or 
those friends in whom he trusted, main- 
tained the position ; but alone he bad not 
the will, self-reliance, and obstinacy to 
plant himself on the rock of principle, 
meet the storm, and abide the conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Seward was a politician—a parti- 
san politician of the central school—with 
talents more versatile than profound ; was 
more of a conservative than a reformer, 
with no great original conceptions of 
right, nor systematic ideas of administra- 
tion. So far as his party adopted a re- 
forming policy he went with it, and he 
was with it also in opposing actual re- 
forms by the Democrats. The representa- 
tion that he was a veteran reformer, or the 
leader of the anti-slavery movement or of 
the Republican party, isa mistake. He was 
neither an Abvlitionist nor a Free-sviler, 
nor did he unite with the Republicans 
until the Whig party virtually ceased to 
exist in most of the States, and was him- 
self one of the last to give up that party, 
of which he had been from its commence- 
ment and in all its phases an active mem- 
ber. It was with reluctance he finally 
yielded, when the feeble remnant of that 
organization disbanded. ‘The Republican 
party, with which he then became associ- 
ated, was not of mushroom growth. It 
was years maturing. Mr. Seward, whose 
friends claim for him its paternity, was a 
Whig at its inception. He neither rock- 
ed its cradle nor identified himself with 
its youth, but gave it cheering words, as 
he had other ephemeral organizations, in 
order to weaken the Democrats and help 
the Whigs. Faithful to party, he adhered 
to the Whigs underall circumstances. It 
was his marked public characteristic. 
Not until the W hig party was prostrate— 
a skeleton without strength or vitality— 
did he yield and embark his political for- 
tunes in the great uprising. In the de- 
struction of the political scaffolding 
which he and his friends hud constructed, 
perished the hopes and labors of years. 
To relinquish the machinery and organi- 
zation which by lobby management under 
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a skilful leader had become powerful and 
controlling in the Empire State of the 
Union, was asacrifice not willingly made, 
and when made it was not in the anti- 
slavery interest, but with a covert design 
to perpetuate the Albany dynasty under 
the naine of Republican. The Albany 
lobby was never an abolitionist lobby or 
an anti-slavery lobby, nor was the organ- 
ization or its candidate. Any attempt to 
represent him, or those associated with 
him, as occupying a more advanced posi- 
tion on the anti-slavery question than 
those who were of the ‘* Jefferson school,”’ 
is rather eulogy than fact. In the 
presidential contest of 1848, when the 
domination of previously existing parties 
was broken, and a stand was made against 
the expansion of slavery and its extension 
into the territories from which it had 
been excluded, Mr. Seward declined to 
connect himself with the Free-soil or Anti- 
slavery cause, but clung to the Whig party 
which opposed the movement, and voted 
for a candidate who was a slave-owner in 
preference to a statesman and citizen of 
his own State who was not. 

The disposition of the financial and ta- 
riff questions which for years divided par- 
ties under renowned leaders, and the Mex- 
ican war with its results during the Polk 
administration, affected the political status 
of individuals and also the organization 
of parties. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, 
the intellectual and imperious triumvirate 
who combined against Jackson fifteen 
years before, were each infirm from in- 
creasing years, and on the descending 
grade of life and influence. In 1849 they 
retained, individually, but a feeble hold on 
their followers. Van Buren and Benton 
were no longer formidable. With the de- 
parture of old questions, the old contest- 
ants were passing away. It was just at 
this period, when old political parties 
were ina fragmentary and transition state, 
that Mr. Seward first entered the national 
councils as a Senator from the great State 
of New York. No time could have been 
more propitious or circumstances more fa- 
vorable for a genuine reformer—a states- 
man of mental grasp and real executive 
talent—to have gathered up, concentrated 
and organized the disturbed political ele- 
ments which were dissatisfied with gov- 
ernment abuses and central aggressive 
power in behalf of an institution which 
was tolerated but disliked, and its exten- 
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sion and aggressions resisted. Thi~ was 
an opportunity for a statesman, if pos- 
sessed of the indi~pensable executive abil- 
ity, to have made himself the leader of a 
great movement. But Mr. Seward did not 
prove himself equal to the position. He 
failed to raise the standard and rally the 
host. He was one with others, not 
their superior nor their chief. Though 
quick of apprehension and not insensible 
to the new aspect of affairs and the change 
that was taking place, he had neither the 
resolution nor the inclination to abandon 
his party, ‘‘ break up the remnants of 
party ties,’’ and place himself at the head 
of s popular demonstration for immortal 
principles. He had been a life-long party 
follower—had trod the paths and ruts of 
party obediently and faithfully, and heen 
80 trained and disciplined, so accustomed 
to look up to others to lead, that no will 
or independence was left him at fifty to 
take the initiative in a new departure. 
He had the sagacity to see that new ques- 
tions were entering into our politics and 
old ones were becoming obsolete, but pos- 
sessed not the courage to abandon the old, 
nor the organizing and executive talent to 
become the chief in a new movement. 
Contrary to good instruction and sound 
principle, he and the Albany managers 
attempted to put this new Republican 
wine into old Whig bottles, under the de- 
lusive idea that the effete and decaying 
Whig organization could receive and 
hold this fermenting political element 
without bursting. He made able speeches 
on the rising questions, as did others ; but 
the Senate produced no commanding mind, 
with‘ clarion voice ’’ and magnetic power, 
torally andlead. Mr. Seward had adven- 
titious advantages above others. He had 
been Governor of the largest State in the 
Union, was its representative in Con- 
gress, and stood the peer of any of his as- 
sociates on the floor of the Senate, but 
only the peer. Neither in Congress. nor 
subsequently in the Cabinet did he display 
the administrative or executive talent that 
was anticipated, or which partisan ad- 
mirers claim for him at the expense of 
Mr. Lincoln. 

In closing his ‘‘ Memorial Address ’’ Mr. 
Adams alludes to the friends of Mr. Sew- 
ard, and particularly one who survives, 
‘* whose singularly disinterested labor has 
been to effect the elevation of others to 
power, and never his own; and to whose 
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remarkable address I strongly suspect 
Mr. Seward owed many obligations of 
that kind.” No person in the least con- 
versant with the two men could have 
heard or read the address without a con- 
viction, even if no acknowledgment had 
been made, that the spirit of the friend 
inspired and imbued the orator with the 
partialities, prejudices, misconceptions, 
and errors which pervade the address and 
are manifest on almost every page. 

Mr. Thurlow W eed, who for forty years 
was the ruling mind of the party with 
which he was associated in New York, 
possessed remarkable qualities as a party 
manager. ‘The character and services of 
Mr. Seward can never be delineated or un- 
derstood without mention of this alter ego, 
who was not only his fidus Achates, but 
it may without disparagement be said 
was also, with some radical failings, his 
Mentor. Weed, a man of strong, rough 
native intellect, without much early cul- 
ture, was a few years the senior of Mr. 
Seward, whose more polished and facile 
mind adapted itself to the other—clung 
to it as the ivy to the oak—and the two 
became inseparable in politics. When 
Mr. Seward was about to ‘‘ choose his 
side,"’ Weed was the editor of a paper 
in western New York, which fomented 


the wild, fanatical, and proscriptive Anti- - 


masonic excitement that for a brief pe- 
riod swept with uncontrollable and un- 
reasoning fury that section of country. 
An organized party was formed on the 
narrow basis of hate, intolerance, and 
proscription of every man who belong- 
ed to the Masonic fraternity. Under 
this Anti-masonic banner, of which Weed 
was a champion leader, Mr. Seward en- 
listed and commenced his public official 
career, was its candidate in that district, 
and elected by that party to the Senate of 
New York. Many will believe that he 
did not manifest great ‘* breadth of view,”’ 
nor prove himself a profound * philoso- 
pher studying politics,’’ nor display the 
** capacity to play a noble part on the 
more spacious theatre of State affairs,’ 
when he entered the Senate of New York 
an Anti-masonic partisan under the guid- 
ance of Thurlow Weed. But the friend- 
ship commenced under those auspices 
continued unabated to the death of the 
junior, and evinces itself in the ‘* Memo- 
rial Address’’ which attempts to place 
Mr. Seward above the chief to whom he 
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was subordinate, and ‘‘ award to him 
honors that clearly belong to another.”’ 

Mr. Weed possessed capacity which 
rightly directed might have been of ser- 
vice to the country and to mankind. He 
was not without good qualities when 
party and personal favorites or opponents 
were not concerned ; but he was wanting 
in political morality, and was unscrupu- 
lous in his party intrigues—often and 
without hesitation resorting to schemes to 
carry a measure in the Legislature, or to 
secure an election, which scarcely savored 
of high morality. 

When the Anti-masonic fervor subsided 
and the organization died out, Messrs. 
Seward and Weed became identified with 
the opponents of the Jackson administra- 
tion and the supporters of ‘‘ the Ameri- 
can system ’’—a centralizing policy. The 
address represents that ‘‘ the political 
unity of the country under its present 
form of government naturally divides 
itself into two periods of nearly equal 
length.”’ One, which commenced with 
Washington and closed with Monroe, re- 
lated chiefly to questions of foreign policy. 
The other was on the subject of slavery. 
There is no such natural division. The 
statement is neither politically nor his 
torically correct, but an arbitrary assump- 
tion, warranted by neither history nor 
facts. The slavery question in no form or 
shape entered into the election or admin- 
istration of General Jackson or the great 
parties of that period. Other absorbing 
subjects, relating to the bank, to finance, 
to the tariff and internal improvements, 
combined under what in the party no- 
menclature of the day was styled the 
‘** American system,’’ were the politi- 
cal and party issues for a quarter of a 
century succeeding the Monroe admin- 
istration. It was then, ‘‘at the outset 
of Mr.Seward’s career,’’ when there was 
no controversy or difference in State or 
national parties or politics on the subject 
of slavery, that Weed and ‘ the philoso- 
pher studying politics ’’ chose their side, 
opposed Jackson, supported Clay, advo- 
cated a national bank, a protective tariff, 
internal improvements by the federal gov 
ernment, and the whole centralizing 
‘* American system.’”’ There was no 
identification of either of the great oppos- 
ing parties of that day with slavery or 
anti-slavery. From 1828, when Jackson 
was elected, to the election of Taylor in 
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1848, neither party made the subject of 
slavery a test question, or part of its po- 
litical creed. Opposition to General 
Jackson and his administration, and to 
the policy initiated under him, combined 
the adverse elements and was the , round- 
work of the Whig party, to which in all 
its phases Mr. Seward was a devoted 
adherent. A coalition was formed by 
the Whigs with the nullifiers, who were 
slave-holders, and at a later day secession- 
ists, against the patriotic old chieftain who 
put forth the executive power for the 
maintenance of the federal union. But 
the tariff, not slavery, was the pretext fur 
nullification. 

Then, and until some time past the me- 
ridian of his life—a period of more than 
twenty years—Mr. Seward was, for rea- 
sons doubtless satisfactory to himself, one 
of the most zealous and active party men 
in the country. With him every side. 
issue, every controverted question, every 
element of discontent against the Govern- 
ment, was courted, fanned, favored, and 
made subservient to party. This em- 
braces the period when, according to the 
address, Mr. Seward chose his side ad- 
versely to the organization of the Jeffer- 
son school, was ** too democratic for the 
Democrats,’’ was ‘far more practical 
than anything ever taught by Jefferson.’’ 
This peculiar democracy and anti-ma- 
sonry constitute what the address de- 
scribes as ‘* the various phenomena of 
Mr. Seward’s public life,”? but which his 
contemporaries understood to be political 
partisanship of a very active and decided 
character. In New York and throughout 
the country Mr. Seward was known and 
recognized as a busy and efficient party 
man in the Whig organization, and one 
of the leaders to whom the party in that 
State was under obligations for partisan 
services. Whatever abilities or qualities 
of mind he possessed—and they were in 
some respects remarkable—were given 
earnestly and cheerfully to that party and 
its centralizing ‘*‘ American system ”’ pol- 
icy. In their party councils in New York, 
Thurlow Weed became the supreme man- 
ager, and guiding, controlling spirit, 
always declining office. Mr. Seward was 
the oracle, and received the official honors. 
When anti-masonry was on the wane, and 
after Mr. Seward entered the New York 
Senate, Weed removed to Albany, where 
he established a paper and exercised with 
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skill and effect his love of intrigue. He 
soon organized and became chief of a 
lobby which had an odious notoriety, and 
which, while it gave him a certain influ- 
ence in New York, was viewed with ab- 
horrence by many, with distrust by the 
whole country. His management was, 
however, adroit; and the lobby under his 
direction, though often profligate, un- 
scrupulous, and always debauching and 
corrupting, contributed at times largely to 
the success of his party and the promotion 
of Mr. Seward. The personal influence 
of Weed was enhanced and made effective 
by his apparent self-abnegation and uni- 
form and persistent refusal to accept any 
office himself, while all around him were 
seeking office and legislative favors. His 
labors were not as disinterested as repre- 
sented ;. for if he declined place he loved 
power, and it was his pride and ambition 
to manage the government of New York 
when the Whigs were successful, to say 
who might hold office, to control measures, 
and to prescribe the policy and direct the 
movements of his party—not always per- 
haps judiciously or honestly in either 
respect; but the administration, its mea- 
sures and men, were nevertheless his. 
The mental force, magnetism, system, and 
will of the man were artful, but imperi- 
ous and indisputable with his party, yet 
were shrewdly and in general discreetly 
exercised. Mr. Seward, ever preadvised 
and consulted, was his exponent in the 
Legislature and in party councils, and the 
advocate or opponent of the measures and 
men as prescribed, with his concurrence, 
by Weed. Although the latter never 
sought office for himself, healways wanted 
high place for Seward, who was his cher- 
ished and almost idolized political off- 
spring, with whom he never disagreed, 
and who never went counter to him. 
The two always acted in concert. It was 
interesting to witness their operations. 
Weed’s mind had by far the greatest 
vigor, Seward’s the most pliability. It 
was so in their anti-masonic days. It 
was so to the close. Weed’s apparently 
singularly disinterested labors were self- 
ish, yet given with devoted and unspar- 
ing fidelity to his friend Seward, who 
might wear the honors while he was the 
substantial power behind. Mr. Adams 
‘* strongly suspects Mr. Seward owed 
many obligations’? to Mr. Weed. It was 
never suspicion among those who knew 
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them, but an unquestioned and indis- 
putable fact. Mr. Seward himself ac- 
knowledged it with apparent satisfaction. 
I once heard him declare, others being 
present, ‘‘ Seward is Weed and Weed is 
is Seward. What I do Weed approves. 
What he says I endorse. We are one.” 
‘*T am sorry to hear the remark,”’ said 
the late Chief Justice Chase, ‘‘ for while 
I would strain a point to oblige Mr. Sew- 
ard, I feel under no obligations to do 
anything for the special benefit of Mr. 
Weed. The two are not and never can 
be one to me.’’ 

Mr. Adams declares, as_ historical 
truth; 


The fact is beyond contradiction that no per- 
son ever before nominated, with any reasonable 
probability of success, had so little of public 
service to show for his reward. . .. The 
President elect was [in the winter of 1861] still 
at home in Illinois giving no signs of life. . . 
That which appeared most appalling was the 
fact that we were to have for our guide through 
this perilous strife a person selected partly on 
account of the absence of positive qualities, so 
far as was known to the public, and absolutely 
without the advantage of any experience in na- 
tional affairs, beyond the little that can be learn- 
éd by an occupation of two years in the House 
of Representatives. . . . . It was clear, at 
least to me, that our chance of success would 
rest upon an executive council composed of the 
wisest and most experienced men that could be 
found. So it seemed absolutely indispensable 
on every account that not only should Mr. Sew- 
ard have been early secured in a prominent 
post, but that his advice at least should have 
been asked in regard to the completion of that 
organization. But Mr. Liacoln as yet knew lit- 
tle of all this. His mind had not even opened 
to the nature of the contest. From his secluded 
home in the heart of Illinois, he was only taking 
measure of his geographical relations and party 
services, and beginning his operations where 
others commonly lenve off, at the smaller end. 
Hence it was at quite a late period of the ses- 
sion before he had disclosed his intention to 
put Mr. Seward in the most prominent place. 

It is the duty of history, in dealing with 
all human events, to do strict justice in discrim- 
inating between persons, and by no means to 
award to one honors that clearly belong to an- 
other. I must then aflirm, without hesitation, 
that in the history of our government, down to 
this hour, no experiment so rash has ever been 
made as that of elevating to the head of affairs a 
man with so little previous preparation for his 
task as Mr. Lincoln. . . . Mr. Lincoln could 
not fail soon to perceive the fact that whatever 
estimate he might put on his own natural judg- 
ment, he had to deal with a superior in native 
intellectual power, in extent of acquirement, in 
breadth of philosophic experience, and in the 
force of moral discipline. On the cther hand, 


Mr. Seward could not have been long blind 
to the deficiencies of his chief in these respects. 
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Those who read and give credit to these 
representations, and others of similar 
purport through the address, will receive 
very erroneous impressions of the two 
men to whom they relate, as well as of 
the administration to which they belong- 
ed, and in which each bore an important 
part. It was not Mr. Lincoln who con- 
furmed himself and his policy and gener- 
al views to Mr. Seward, but it was Mr. 
Seward who adapted himself with ease 
and address to Mr. Lincoln, and, failing to 
influence, adopted and carried out the 
opinions and decisions of his chief. In 
that respect—flexibility and facility of 
change among friends—no person possess- 
ed greater dexterity and tact than the 
Secretary of State. It made him aleas- 
ant assistant, companion, and coadjutor ; 
but his character not being positive, nor 
his convictions absolute, he was deficient 
in executive will and ability. Mr. Lin- 
coln, who is represented as ignorant of 
the condition of the country when elected, 
and ‘‘ whose mind had not yet opened to 
the nature of the crisis,’’ better under- 
stood, if we may judge from what they 
did, the popular sentiment and the public 
requirements than senator or representa- 
tive, ambassador or cabinet minister. In 
his *‘secluded home”’ he was not an in- 
attentive and indifferent observer, but 
watched and studied public measures and 
public necessities, and more correctly ap- 
preciated the actual condition of affairs 
than the heated politicians engaged in fac- 
tious strife for party ascendancy in the 
national and State capitals. While states- 
men and legislators of ‘‘ experience’’ in 
Congress were waiting and watching for 
new appointments, neglectful of the com- 
ing storm, anticipating apparently nothing 
beyond a severe party conflict, ‘‘ utterly 
without spirit ’’ to concert measures—ex- 
hausting their time and energies in frivo- 
lous wrangles, and accomplishing noth- 
ing—with confessedly ‘* no leader at hand 
equal’ to the emergency—the President 
elect, ‘in the heart of Llinois,’’ compre- 
hended the situation, and rose above 
merely personal and party contentions te 
the dangers and necessities of the coun- 
try. Wholly powerless, however, he was 
compelled to witness without being able 
to prevent the disintegration in progress, 
and the accumulating embarrassments 
that were soon to confront him, without a 
single effective demonstration from any of 
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his professed friends in Congress, who 
prided themselves on their superiority, 
and on an official ‘‘ experience ”’ in which 
they deemed him deficient, but which they 
eonsidered indispensable for a competent 
executive. Of what value was the ‘‘ ex- 
perience ’’ of senator or representative in 
that crisis? What executive or legis- 
lative ability did they exhibit? Experi- 
ence rightly improved is valuable in pub- 
lic official life, but it is not to be denied 
that it often blunts the mind, and by fa- 
miliarizing renders it indifferent to evil. 

The two great parties of Democrat 
and Whig were scarcely more apart in 
their character or more diverse in their 
purposes than the opposing elements 
which met in convention at Chicago in 
1860. It was by no means a personal 
contest. Mr. Adams seems unconscious 
of the fact that there were among Repub- 
licans, and in that convention, conflicting 
views and policies; that a majority was 
opposed to corrupt legislation and the 
vicious schemes of managing lobbies, whe- 
ther at Albany or Washington, as well as 
hostile to the extension and aggression of 
slavery. It was the misfortune of Mr. 
Seward that he was associated with and 
the candidate of the most offensive lobby 
combination of that date. He was ‘not ac- 
cused or suspected of receiving pecuniary 
benefit himself from the practices of that 
class of jobbing party lobbyists, but he 
was thought to be indifferent if not as- 
senting to their practices, and was their 
candidate. They were active in his favor, 
were conspicuously instrumental in press- 
ing him forward as the coming man, an- 
nouncing him as the Republican candi- 
date, and used extraordinary means to se- 
eure delegates to the nominating conven- 
tion in his interest. These party mana- 
gers had, like Mr. Seward, adhered to 
the Whig organization so long as it ex- 
isted. After its abandonment they be- 
came active members of the Republican 
party, and strove to be foremost in all its 
proceedings. But there was a large ele- 
ment—the result showed a very decided 
majority—of the Republicans averse to 
any nomination or movement which would 
tend to transfer Albany intrigues to 
Washington, and introduce the debasing 
practices on the Hudson into our na- 
tional politics. 

When the convention met at Chicago, 
the Albany programme and management 
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was obvious. New York and Michigan, 
under the Whig machinery which with 
all its appliances was still in force in those 
States, though under the name of Repub- 
licanism, pushed solidly for their candi- 
date. Massachusetts was supposed to 
have been as thoroughly attended to, but 
a small minority dissented and went with 
the majority of the States and delegates 
from New England in opposition to Mr. 
Seward. These three States constituted 
his substantial strength, but under Alba- 
ny manipulation and management some 
of the small frontier and border States, 
and the territories which were permitted 
to vote in convention though they could 
not in election, added to his force, and 
gave him, as the address states, a plural- 
ity on the first ballot. A second ballot 
increased his vote but eleven, when it was 
evident the Albany programme could not 
succeed, and the whole personal intrigue 
was demolished. The lobby measures 
and tactics, and all the dramatic parade 
and performance in the streets and hotels 
of Chicago, failed. Disappointed and 
overwhelmed, Weed refused to return to 
New York, but left for the Northwest, 
and some days later made his appearance 
at Springfield, where he had an interview 
with Mr. Lincoln in ‘his secluded 
abode.”’ It was with fidus Achates still 
a personal matter, and if Mr. Seward 
could not be President he wished him in 
a position where he could be potential in 
the coming administration, believing with 
Mr. Adams that Mr. Lincoln had ‘* little 
previous preparation for his task,’ and 
that Mr. Seward was his superior in ‘‘ na- 
tive intellectual power.’’ A very serious 
mistake on the part of both. Members 
of Congress expected, and took it for 
granted, that a man in official position 
and of political experience, with heredita- 
ry party claims, and a personal following 
as well as pecuniary backers, such as 
could be found only in the commercial 
metropolis, would be selected. Others, 
however, wished a liberal candidate, wed- 
ded to no past organization, and untaint- 
ed by and wholly disconnected with legis- 
lative or congressional corruption and in- 
trigue. 

Mr. Lincoln was the choice of the con- 
vention, not only from a belief that he had 
ability for the place, but because he wasa 
Republican from the start, a private citi- 
zen, honest sagacious, and firm, with no 
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vicious connections or debasing political 
associations or antecedents. It was not 

«** the ghosts of the higher law and of the 
irrepressible conflict’? which made Mr. 
Lincoln a candidate, for he and Mr. Sew- 
ard stuod alike in that respect; nor was 
it ‘* the element of bargain and manage- 
ment manipulated by adepts at intrigue ”’ 
which secured his nomination, for the 
‘** adepts at intrigue’ were active for an- 
other. 

The convention and the people pre- 
ferred Abraham Lincoln, in what Mr. 
Adams calls ‘‘ his secluded abode in the 
heart of Illinois,’’ to Senator Seward with 
all his experience and metropolitan sur- 
roundings, because he was more truly the 
representative of the Republican move- 
ment. Nor did the country regret, or 
ever have cause to regret, that preference, 
whatever may have been the disgust of 
disappointed officials and expectants in 
Washington or elsewhere. ‘Time, and 
trials far greater than have ever been the 
lot of any other chief magistrate, tested 
and proved the wisdom of their choice. 
Mr. Lincoln, intelligent, deliberate, pa- 
triotic, and determined, if not courtly 
bred, had the executive ability to guide 
the ship of state through a pitiless storm. 
Mr. Seward, with his restless, flexible 
mind, prolific in expedients, but with no 
well-defined policy, fixed political princi- 
ples, or strong tenacity of purpose, could 
not have wielded the executive power suc- 
cessfully, or navigated the ship of state in 
safety at that period, could he have been 
nominated and elected, of which last there 
are very grave doubts. There have been 
previous occasions, as in 1828 and again 
in 1840, when all the calculations of poli- 
ticians, statesmen of experience, and men 
in place, have been wrecked by an up- 
heaval of popular sentiment, and candi- 
dates taken from the ranks—*‘ secluded 
abodes ’’—were carried forward on the 
mighty wave of public, if sometimes mis- 
taken opinion, to a triumphant election. 

Mr. Adams fails to mention, and proba- 
bly never realized, the primary differences 
in the Republican party which caused 
results so unexpected to him and the poli- 
ticians in Congress. So unaware was Mr. 
Seward of the true condition of things 
when the convention assembled at Chica- 
go—so convinced that the Albany pro- 
gramme would succeed—that he left his 
seat in the Senate and repaired to Auburn 
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in the confident expectation of there re- 
ceiving a committee which would inform 
him of his nomination. ‘The adverse 
blow was severe ; but more readily than 
many of his friends did he submit to the 
great disappointment, and with his usual 
tact accepted and acquiesced in results 
which he could not control. 

The ‘*‘ Memorial Address ’’ represents 
it to have been an error that Mr. Seward 
was not “early secured in a prominent 
post’’ by the President elect, and says 
that ‘* his advice at least should have 
been asked in regard to the completion of 
the organization.’”’ The reverse of this 
was a matter of duty, for the wishes of 
Mr. Seward and his special friends were 
not the policy and intention of Mr. Lin- 
eoln and the Republicans. Mr. Lincoln 
knew that the services of Mr. Seward 
were at his disposal in case the Republi- 
cans were successful, even before he was 
elected, and it was impressed upon him 
most earnestly as a necessity immediately 
thereafter. Twice at least did Thurlow 
Weed, the faithful managing friend 
of Mr. Seward, the fidus Achates ‘to 
whom he owed many obligations of that 
kind,’’ visit Springfield in Mr. Seward’s 
behalf. The views of Mr. Lincoln in re- 
gard to the composition of his executive 
council, and the material of which it 
should be constructed, were so widely dif- 
ferent from those of Mr. Seward and his 
Albany associates, that no disposition was 
felt to ask his or their advice on the sub- 
ject. He had the selection of Mr. Sew- 
ard in his mind as early as that of any of 
his associates, but he had no more thought 
of consulting him as regarded the other 
members of his Cabinet than of advising 
with them or either of them as to his Sec- 
retary of State. ‘The members were to be 
his advisers, not Mr. Seward’s, to aid and 
assist him in the administration of the 
government, instead of any one of his 
subordinates, all of whom were expected 
to codperate for the general welfare. 

Mr. Lincoln was modest, kind, and un- 
obtrusive, but had nevertheless sturdy 
intellectual independence, wonderful self- 
reliance, and, in his unpretending way, 
great individuality. Though ever willing 
to listen to others and to avail himself of 
suggestions from any quarter which he 
deemed valuable, he never for a moment 
was unmindful of his position or of proper 
self-respect, or felt that he was ‘* depend- 
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ent ’’ on any one for the faithful and com- 
petent discharge of any duty upon which 
he entered. There were details in each 
department with which he did not inter- 
fere or attempt to make himself familiar 
—a routine which the Secretaries respec- 
tively discharged. Of these the Presi- 
dent had a general knowledge, and the 
executive control of each and all. In this 
respect the Secretary of State had the 
same relation to the President as his col- 
leagues in the other departments. Mr. 
Lincoln well understood the nature of the 
ditlerences which existed in the Republi- 
can party—the causes which had influ- 
enced the members of the Chicago Con- 
vention, and the policy which it was 
expected would characterize his adminis- 
tration. His sympathies, feelings, and 
views were in harmony and full accord 
with those who had secured his nomina- 
tion ; and, faithful in his convictions and 
to his trust, he would not permit those 
who selected him to be disappointed, nor 
allow himself to be diverted from that 
policy nor to organize a Cabinet opposed 
to it. 

But the same influences which operated 
and were defeated at Chicago in nominat- 
ing a candidate obtruded themselves on 
the President elect in attempts to control 
his selection of his executive council. 
Mr. Seward and his special friends, who 
still clung to the old Whig party, and 
hoped by some device to renew and pro- 
long it, were apprehensive that there 
would be tvo strong an infusion of the 
Democratic element in the Cabinet. They 
did not propose to wholly exclude men of 
Democratic antecedents, but it was urged 
that the Whig element should, for the 
sake of harmony, and efficient, concerted, 
united action, have a decided preponder- 
ance. Mr. Lincoln quietly listened to 
these representations, but he well under- 
stood the object, and avoided the path to 
which they invited him. Instead of yield- 
ing to them, he was confirmed in his con- 
victions that the Republican policy which 
led to his nomination and election was 
right, and should be maintained inde- 
pendent of old parties and old organiza- 
tions. Disearding the importunities of 
the Albany mission which visited him in 
Springtield, he brought into his Cabinet 
an equal number from each of the old op- 
posing parties, which would enable him 
to get the opinions of men of differing 
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political views. But although this was 
his purpose from the first, he was wisely 
reticent, and kept his own counsel, 
When, however, his intentions finally 
became known, and the names of the gen- 
tlemea whom he proposed to call to his 
side were ascertained, there was an em- 
phatic dissent on the part of the special 
managing friends of Mr. Seward. Two 
of the gentlemen were specially excepted 
to as extreme Democrats, antagonistic to 
Mr. Seward, who had been instrumental 
against him, especially at Chicago, and 
to whom he could scarcely be reconciled 
in administrative duties. But, objection- 
able as these men were, the opposition to 
Mr. Chase was still more decisive; and 
it was intimated that if these gentlemen, 
particularly the last referred to, were to 
receive Cabinet appointments, Mr. Sew- 
ard might decline the association. This 
intimation had no effect on Mr. Lincoln, 
nor did it in the least change his deter- 
mination. While willing to accept and 
desirous to have the services of Mr. Sew- 
ard and the support of his friends, he 
did not feel that “it was absolutely indis- 
pensable on every account’’ to secure 
him above others, or to the exclusion 
of others, or to be governed by him 
and his likes or dislikes in the choice 
of confidants or the make-up of his politi- 
cal family. In point of fact, there was 
strong opposition among his friends to 
Mr. Seward’s appointment. He had no 
apprehensions whatever that he should 
not be able to have Mr. Seward in his 
council; and if the gentlemen whom he 
selected had not in their party antece- 
dents, or in certain fundamental political 
opinions agreed, but were Republicans in 
accord with him on present questions, 
that was sufficient for his purpose. Old 
things in parties were with him done 
away. There was a new departure in 
political organizations. His administra- 
tion and his Cabinet were to be Republi- 
can irrespective of past parties. But 
schemes to secure a Seward Cabinet com- 
menced early, and were persistently fol- 
lowed up to the inauguration. Weed 
did not return to Albany after the Chica- 
go nomination until he visited Spring- 
field and had an interview with Mr. Lin- 
coln in his ** secluded abode.’’ This was 
the beginning, and nothing was accom- 
plished, Late in the summer Weed met 
certain gentlemen in Saratoga, when 
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something definite respecting the Cabinet 
in the event of Mr. Lincoln’s election 
was attempted. After the election Mr. 
Lincoln was urged to visit Auburn 
and consult Mr. Seward, who ‘“‘had a 
plurality of votes on the first ballot’ at 
Chicago, but he declined the invitation. 
It was winter, the address says, ‘‘ at 
quite a late period of the session, before 
he had disclosed his intention to place 
Mr. Seward in the most prominent place 
in the Cabinet.”’ 

Most of the facts in relation to the 
formation of the Cabinet I received from 
the mouth of Mr. Lincoln, who had 
apparently no concealments on the sub- 
ject. On the day of the presidential 
election, November 3d, 1860, he said, the 
telegraph operator at Springfield invited 
him to oceupy his room and obtain intel- 
ligence of the result as it was received. 
About two o'clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing sufficient information had come in to 
leave no doubt of his election. He then 
retired, but hardly to sleep. Although 
fatigued and exhausted, he got but little 
rest. Oppressed with the overwhelming 
responsibility that was upon him, which 
in the excitement of the campaign he had 
not fully realized, he felt the necessity of 
relief and assistance to sustain him in the 
not distant future. He did, he said, 
what probably all his predecessors had 
done—looked about him at once for the 
men on whom he could rely, and who 
would be his support in the trials that 
were before him. The reliable and 
marked men of the country were in his 
mind, but there were many other things 
to be taken into consideration—different 
influences, sectional and political, to be 
reconciled. He did not again sleep until 
he had constructed the framework of his 
Cabinet. It was essentially the same as 
that with which four months later he 
commenced his administration. This vol- 
untary and unsolicited statement was from 
the man whose mind, Mr. Adams says, 
months after his election ‘* had not even 
opened to the nature of the crisis.”’ Cir- 
cumstances and extended details which 
Mr. Lincoln gave, relating to individuals 
and mevements, need not be here intro- 
duced. This generalization is evidence 
that even at that period he had a policy 
and purpose, which he carried into effect, 
wholly distinct from and independent of 
the plan which Mr. Seward and his friends 
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had marked out. He preferred to select 
his own advisers, and did so instead of 
permitting Mr. Seward to do it for him. 
He had in view a Republican, not a Whig 
administration, and therefore required 
and formed a Republican Cabinet. There 
was but one member of it appointed on 
the special, urgent recommendation and 
advice of Mr. Seward and his friends, who 
preferred him to Mr. Chase for the Treas- 
ury, and that gentleman was at an early 
day, with Mr. Seward’s approval, trans- 
ferred to hyperborean regions, for rea- 
sons never publicly and distinctly made 
known. 

The unhappy condition of the country 
during the winter of 1861 is not overstated 
in the ** Memorial Address.’’ It was as 
well understood and as deeply deplored at 
Springfield and in remote sections as at 
Washington, where Congress frittered 
away its time and pursued a course as 
unpatriotic as, and scarcely less reprehen- 
sible than the Administration which pro- 
claimed its inability to coerce a State. 
The President elect witnessed the factious 
and disunion proceedings with unutter- 
able distress, but he was powerless ; and 
it was among the most painful afflictions 
of his varied and eventful life, to know 
and feel that he could do nothing to ar- 
rest threatened and impending calamities. 
Through the weary winter months that 
intervened between the election in No- 
vember and the inauguration in March, 
he beheld the executive authority para- 
lyzed, or wielded in the interest of those 
who threatened the integrity of the 
Union. Mr. Adams says : 

Treason had crept into the very heart of the 
Cabinet, and a policy had been secretly at work 
to paralyze rather than to fortify the resources 
of the executive. Everything was drifting at 
the mercy of the wind and waves. . . . A 
message was sent to Congress by Mr. Buchanan 
lamenting the fact of what he chose to calla 
secession of several States, but coupling with it 
a denial of any power to coerce them, This 
was in its essence an abandonment of all right 
to control popular resistance in that form. In 
the condition things were at that moment, with 
a Cabinet divided and both branches of the 
legislature utterly without spirit to concert 
measures, the effect was equivalent to disinte- 
gration. 

What executive or legislative energy or 
ability was demonstrated by Congress at 
that crisis? Mr. Lincoln was a private 
citizen, ‘* at home in I]linois,’’ while this 
** secession of several States’ was going 
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on, holding no office, exercising no au- 
thority, ‘* giving no signs of life,’? Mr. 
Adams says; but well aware that every 
movement und every expression of his 
were watched and weighed not only by 
secessiunists, but by men in place who did 
nothing to relieve but much to oppose 
and embarrass him in the duties upon 
which he was soon to enter. Mr. Seward 
was at that time in the Senate, in a posi- 
tion where a disinterested and patriotic 
statesman of experience, sagacity, and 
foresight, possessed of an energetic, capa- 
ble, and master mind, and of executive 
power, would be expected to detect and 
expose error and make a decisive stand 
against avowed and approaching treasun 
—treason which had in fact already, says 
the address, crept ‘‘into the very heart 
of the Cabinet.’”? But there was not a 
measure of resistance, scarcely a note of 
alarm or even of apprehension, from the 
New York Senator, who “ received a plu- 
rality of yvotes’’ for President on the first 
ballot in the Chicago Convention, and 
who was at the time not only a Senator 
but the accredited Secretary of State of 
the incoming Administration. To him, an 
actor in an exalted official position, a Sen- 
ator of reputed sagacity and known expe- 
rience, who was in daily persunal and 
Official intercourse with men of all parties 
at the seat of government, the President 
elect from his ‘* secluded abode,’’ and the 
whole country indeed, naturally looked 
with some degree of expectation, if not of 
great confidence, for decisive action, or at 
least correct information as to the state 
of affairs and probable results, Mr. 
Seward had a theory, but not such as to 
either inspire hope or create alarm. It 
was of a pacific tendency, and calculated 
to calm apprehensions in that ‘* perilous 
emergency.” He anticipated, and said 
there would be, harmony and reconcilia- 
tion within ninety days. If sincere in his 
prophetic assertions, he did not exhibit in- 
telligence or statesmanship superior to 
Mr. Lincoln ; if insincere, he was even less 
reliable and faithful. Mr. Lineoln had 
the inclination and certainly the wish to 
believe that his selected counsellor, who 
was in the Senate, with opportunities su- 
perior to himself or any other man to 
know the facts, was correct in his predic- 
tionsand conclusions. Unfortunately Mr. 
Seward was mistaken, Mr, Adams 
savs: ‘* Wiseacres have commented on 
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his failure of sagacity in making over- 
confident predictions. But what was he 
to do in the face of all the nations of the 
earth?’’ He certainly was not to falsify 
the truth; he was not to sacrifice his in- 
tegrity, nor did the ‘* wiseacres ’’ accuse 
him of any such sacrifice when they 
‘** commented on his failure of sagacity.”’ 
lt is to be presumed that he believed 
what he asserted, even if it makes hima 
less ‘‘ sagacious statesman ’”’ than is rep- 
resented in the ‘* Memorial Address.” 
His sagacity is not to be fortified at the 
expense of his veracity. The truth is, Mr. 
Seward did not, even at that late day, real- 
ize to its full extent the nature of the 
impending conflict, but viewed it as a se- 
vere and embittered party controversy, 
not unlike others the country had experi- 
enced, and which, being really causeless, 
he hoped and believed time and the change 
of administration would pacify. Many 
of his associates as well as himself were 
of the party of expedients, and persuaded 
him and themselves that if once in power 
he could so manage as toallay dissension, 
prevent secession, and effect a restoration 
of Union feeling. Hence, without any 
substantial reason, nothing but past *‘ ex- 
perience,’’ he predicted the speedy peace- 
ful solution of a dispute or controversy 
that to others looked formidable, and 
which soon not only threatened but assail- 
ed the Union. His predictions were in 
harmony with the policy, so far as he had 
a policy, of himself and friends. He was 
for peace, and had faith, hope, and confi- 
dence that peace would be preserved by 
some expedient, device, or luck—he knew 
not how—and he therefore predicted it. 
Mr. Lincoln was comforted by the as- 
surances and predictions of his future 
minister then in the Senate, but he had 
apprehensions which no prophetic decla- 
rations could entirely put at rest. Results 
have shown that ‘ in this perilous inter- 
val ’’ he, *‘ in his secluded abode in the 
heart of Illinois,’’ with unpretending 
yet undoubted sagacity, had a more cor- 
rect knowledge and better appreciation 
of the condition of affairs—foresaw with 
more accurate perception the threatened 
difficulties—than the experienced politi- 
cians who predicted and promised peace. 
Those who best knew the two men are 
aware that their minds were widely differ- 
ent inherently and in their organization. 
The President was greatly superior in in- 
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tellectual strength and vigor, had the 
more svlid and substantial qualities, more 
earnestness and sincerity, a greater grasp 


and comprehension, 2 more intuitive and ° 


far-seeing sagacity, came almost instinc- 
tively to right conclusions, had more cor- 
rect convictions, greater self-reliance, 
greater firmness of purpose, a stricter ad- 
herence to principles which he believed to 
be correct; points that were best under- 
stood by those who knew him best. 

The Secretary of State had, with high- 
er culture and scholastic attainments, 
quickness of apprehension, wonderful fa- 
cility and aptness in adapting himself to 
circumstances and exigencies which he 
could not control, and a fertility in ex- 
pedients, with a dexterity in adopting or 
dismissing plans and projected schemes, 
unsurpassed ; qualities which made him 
an acceptable companion, if not always 
safe adviser, but never the superior and 
controlling executive mind, His training 
and habit were partisan, and his acts 
often impulsive; but, accustomed through 
his whole official life to consult a faithful 
friend, to whose judgment and guid- 
ance he deferred, he had not in great 
emergencies the self-reliance, energy, will, 
and force of character which are essential 
to a truly great and strong executive. 
He sometimes acted rashly, not always 
wisely. But if he had not the will which 
is necessary for a chief, he had the sus- 
taining qualities which are invalnable in 
serving a capable leader with whom he 
might be identified. He was subordinate 
to Abraham Lincoln, and deferred to him 
as he had deferred to Thurlow Weed— 
conformed to the views of the former as 
he had for thirty years to those of the lat- 
ter—and assumed credit in the one case as 
it had always been given him in the other, 
without being the originating and direct- 
ing mind in either. After the subsidence 
of the anti-masonic excitement on which 
he was first carried into office, he became 
a Whig, and through all its changes and 
mutations, until the organization was 
extinguished, he ‘‘ adhered to the party.”’ 

Mr. Lincoln, on the contrary, was di- 
vested of partisanship beyond almost any 
man in active public life; not that he was 
insensibie to party and its claims, but 
they were secondary and subordinate to 
principles—the means rather than the 
end. He ‘“‘ drifted,’’ as he used to say, 
into the Whig organization at the begin- 
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ning; his associations were chiefly there, 
but he had no particular veneration for 
the party or regard for many of its 
professed doctrines. Time, experience, 
reflection, and observation weakened 
whatever feeling or sympathy he once 
entertained fur mere party. Unlike Mr. 
Seward, he had no reluctance in giving 
up the Whig organization ; no lingering 
affection for it, nor any hesitation to parti- 
cipate in and urge on the Republican 
movement from its inception. Mr. Seward 
was an adroit and skilful party tactician, 
familiar with the tricks and contrivances in 
which his fidus Achates indulged to car- 
ry an election; while Mr. Lincoln had no 
taste, inclination, or respect for such 
practices, and would not, to secure party 
success, intentionally, even in the most 
excited election, deceive or permit others 
to deceive those who trusted him. The 
minds of the two men ran in different 
channels, and when they came together 
on important questions, that of the Presi- 
dent was the principal, and not, as repre- 
sented in the address, the tributary. 

Mr. Adams says : 

Mr. Lincoln could not fail soon to perceive 
the fact that whatever estimate he might put 
on his own natural judgment, he had to deal 
with a superior in native intellectual power, in 
extent of acquirement, in breadth of philosophic 
experience, and in the force of moral discipline. 
On the other hand, Mr. Seward could not have 
been long blind to the deficiencies of the chief 
in these respects, however highly he might 
value his integrity of purpose, h‘s shrewd ca- 
pacity, and his generons and amiable disposi- 
Gu ¢ « Thus it happened that Mr. Seward 
voluntarily dismissed forever the noblest dreams 
of an ambition he had the clearest right to in- 
‘lulge, in exchange fora more solid power to di- 
rect affairs for the benefit of the nation, through 
the name of another, who should yet appear in 
all later time to reap the honors due chiefly 0 
his labors. 

On no consideration would I detract 
one iota from the just merits of the late 
Secretary of State, with whom, though 
sometimes differing, I for eight years, 
under two Executives, enjoyed uninter- 
ruptedly pleasant social and official inter- 
course ; nor am I willing to see the mem- 
ory of the distinguished Chief Magistrate 
who served his country so faithfully and 
so well, and finally died in her cause, un- 
justly obscured, and his abilities and deeds 
belittled and wronged. As is elsewhere 
said in the address, ** It is the duty of 
history, in dealing with all human action 
to do strict justice in discriminating be- 
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tween persons, and by no means to award 
to one honors that clearly belonged to an- 
other.’’ Yet a more flagrant violation of 
**the duty of history’’ in that respect, 
& more erroneous and unjust discrimina- 
tion, or ® more unrighteous ‘‘ award to 
one honors that clearly belong to another,”’ 
is scarcely to be found in all history than 
in the assumption that Mr. Seward di- 
rected the affairs of the nation through 
the name of Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Adams 
omits to state in what particular Mr. 
Seward, aside from his own department, 
** exercised the more solid power to direct 
affairs for the benefit of the nation”’ of 
which Mr. Lincoln was “in all later 
time to receive ‘*the honors.’? It was 
not in the management of the finances 
and establishing and maintaining the 
credit of ¢he Government through a 
wasting war. I am not aware that he 
ever made a suggestion, proposed a mea- 
sure, or in any way attempted to interfere 
with or direct th. «itcirs of the Treasury 
Department. “here was an intimacy 
between him aad the War Department, 
but I do not remember that he proposed 
or directed the conduct of a single cam- 
paign, or originated any military or army 
movement, save some unfortunate and ir- 
regular proceedings early in the adminis- 
tration, when he took upon himself, as 
Secretary of State, to perform secretly 
and improperly the duties of Secretary 
of War without the knowledge of that 
officer. On one or two occasions when 
he attempted, in total disregard of good 
government and correct administration, 
to intermeddle with naval matters, the 
proceedings were, as with the War De- 
partment, disapproved as irregular, im- 
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proper, and reprehensible. In the ad- 
ministration and operations of the Navy 
Department he had no part; not a 
single naval expedition was undertaken 
on his recommendation, and the most 
important ones were in progress with- 
out his knowledge and before he was 
informed of them. In the affairs and 
management of the other three de- 
partments he participated no more than 
in those mentioned, or than did other 
members of the Cabinet. The conduct 
of foreign affairs was, of course, in- 
trusted to him under the supervision and 
control of the President, who directed 
the governmental policy, and sometimes 
overruled, modified, and improved the 
despatches which the Secretary had with 
great industry prepared. Mr. Seward 
held a ready and prolific pen, and had a 
mind fertile in expedients, but his judg- 
ments and conclusions were nct always 
so sound and reliable as to pass without 
revision and Executive emendations and 
approval. Measures and important move- 
ments of each of the departments were 
generally, but not always, submitted to 
the Cabinet. The President was invari- 
ably consulted, but the Secretary of State 
stood in this respect like his colleagues, 
and his opinion and judgment, like theirs, 
were taken as were the others for what, 
in the estimation of Mr. Lincoln, they 
were worth. ‘The policy of the President 
and the course of administration were 
based on substantial principles and convic- 
tions to which he firmly adhered. Mr. 
Seward relied less on fixed principle than 
expedients, and trusted to dexterity and 
skill rather than the rightfulness of a 
cause to carry him through emergencies. 
Gipron WELLEs. 
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ND it came to pass as the sun waxed hot, 
And crowds in the synagogue came and went, 
That under an oak they pitched his tent, 
And the Rabbi sat and taught. 


II. 


And ever and oft as his eyes would stray 
Beyond the circle that girt him round, 
On Lebanon’s slopes they rested—crowned 

With its silvery crown alway ; 
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Il. 

As along by the brinded belts of green, 
Leading their flocks from rill to rill, 
Up where the grass shown lusher still, 

Were the distant shepherds seen. 


Iv. 
Then lifting his voice, the Rabbi spake 
To his young disciples: ‘* Behold ye, now, 
‘Those sheep new-washen, on Horon’s brow, 
Each fair as a fresh saow-flake ; 


v. 
** And mark in their very midst, as well 
Ye wondering may, where, quiet as though 
It followed beside the mother doe, 
There browses a brown gazelle. 


VI. 
** And Imlah the shepherd avoucheth thus 
Concerning the dappled thing : One day 
As it watched from a crag the flocks at play, 
Gambolling and rivtous, 


VII. 
** From its rocky haunts and its bleating dam’s 
Udder unweaned, it straightway sped 
Down into the pastured plain, and fed 
Asa lamb amidst the lambs. 


Vill. 
** And at folding-time, when the day is o’er, 
Wild-natured still and as shy as erst, 
It follows the flock, and is ofttimes first 
To enter the wattled door. 


Ix. 
‘* And therefore doth Imlah the shepherd shield 
It even with yet a gentler care 
Than any his bosomed weanlings share, 
As he leadeth them all a-field. 


x. 
** He hath cherished them alway; they hare left 
No wilderness mates—no coverts grown 
Belovéd by reason of use—alone 
To break from their native cleft 


xI. 
** And join them with strangers. Hearken ye 
Now unto my parable’s lesson: God, 
Who guideth His chosen with staff and rod, 
Where fairest the pastures be, 


XII. 
** Doth welcome the alien, who to dwell 
Among them all other ties hath riven, 
With love that is passing tender—even 
As the shepherd yon brown gazelle.” 
Marciret J i’REsTO™ 
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J Page sot is an essentially Euro- 

pean word, and stands midway in 
social language between the abject hom- 
age of Eastern customs and the growing 
** free-and-easy ’’ tone of Border States. 
Etiquette is only the cream of politeness ; 
it has inherited the old spirit of mediz- 
val courtoisie, and is the attenuated yet 
real representative of the principles of an 
age of chivalry. 

The word in its present sense is said 
to have originated with a custom of the 
old French court under the ‘‘ magnifi- 
cent’’ Louis and his suecessor, which 
regulated the place and office of each 
courtier in the pageants of Versailles ac- 
cording to his rank. A ticket (étiquette) 
was given to each, with the instructions 
of the master of the ceremonies legibly 
inscribed thereon; and, indeed, not only 
has the foreign word been adopted by 
other nations as the synonyme of social 
good breeding, but the use of it has 
descended to the masses under the dis- 
guise of the vulgar saying, ‘‘ That is the 
ticket.’’ 

Court etiquette is of course the fullest 
expression of the code of social laws, and 
of this I shall say a few words—more, 
however, as a research among the curiosi- 
ties of a museum than as an abstract es- 
say either for or against the code itself. 

What is apt to strike one most on visit- 
ing continental royalty (or sovereignty) 
is the mixture of simplicity and stiffness, 
the almost dourgeois private life by the 
side of the most pompously rigid exhibi- 
tion of show in public. This is perhaps 
chiefly the great characteristic of Ger- 
many, and is, it must be confessed, a not 
unamiable one. 

For instance, the family of the Princess 
of Wales, who, although Danish by poli- 
tics, and also by national sympathy, are 
German by descent and by domestic in- 
stincts (those instincts which, by the way, 
are held in common by most northern 
races), are an interesting proof of this 
assertion. The engaging qualities of this 
favored royal family are precisely their 
simplicity, their bonhomie, their patri- 
archal abandon, yet never separated from 





the most intense but natural conscious- 
ness of their unassailable position. The 
Princess herself was brought up solely 
under these healthy influences, and 
passed all her life previous to her mar- 
riage in the country, in what might be 
called comparative poverty, and in the 
most childlike obedience to her parents’ 
wise maxims. Many stories were cur- 
rent in England, at the time she visited 
the Queen as the Prince’s bride-elect, of 
the scantiness of her simple wardrobe, 
which her fiancé’s sisters had for the mo- 
ment tosupplement hastily from theirown; 
and it was related of her thatat an informal 
entertainment given in her honor, being 
asked very considerately whether she 
would wish to retire to her own room, as 
the dance was becoming prolonged, she 
answered with delightful eagerness and 
with pleasure glowing unwontedly in her 
childish face, ‘* Oh, no! indeed I am not 
tired; at home I always used to go to 
bed at ten o'clock, and I am so glad to be 
allowed to sit up to-night!”’ 

Not a day has passed since her mar- 
riage on which she has not added to the 
enthusiasm her fresh young presence ex- 
cited in the hearts of her husband’s fu- 
ture subjects, and little natural traits 
such as these were the first passports to 
her people’s favor. With years has come 
another and a graver charm; pity and 
sympathy have been lavished upon her; 
she has been revered as the neglected 
wife, then admired as the devoted partner 
who understood in its literal sense the 
vow to ** love and cherish ’”’ her husband 
‘* for better and for worse’’; and now the 
world knows her, as far as report can be 
trusted, as a noble woman who has passed 
through great trials, but has won also 
a great reward. Her husband’s love, 
battled for on the brink of the grave, has, 
after all, been returned to her purified 
and strengthened, a greater treasure than 
the boyish admiration of former days—a 
more secure happiness than the fitful 
passion so soon extinguished by a newer 
object of the fancy. 

The home-lovingness evidenced in the 
disposition of the Princess of Wales was 
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still more conspicuous in other members 
of her family. Her uncle, the Duke of 
H——, lived a few years ago in a little 
villa near Geneva, perfectly unhampered 
by any cares of state or office, content to 
fly what lesser mortals give the best years 
of their life to attain, and modestly waited 
upon by fewer servants and with less cer- 
emony than any ordinary count or baron. 
(These titles are so very common abroad 
that in mentioning them we are levelling 
our Prince with quite the lowest order of 
gentlemen.) One day, on a note Leing 
taken to this Prince’s house, after re- 
peated ringings at the door-bell, and con- 
siderable impatience on the part of the 
bearer of the note, a side-door was opened 
and a small servant-maid shrilly ex- 
plained that the household had all gone 
out for a holiday, and that she alone was 
left in charge. To any one used to the 
code of European domestic service among 
the higher classes this will seem the more 
primitive, since female servants are never 
employed, as in America, to answer the 
door-bell or to wait at table; and since, 
even in very unpretentious establishments, 
livery is de rigueur, and a porter is always 
in attendance in the hall. 

Another time, at a small and quite fa- 
miliar dinner party at the Duke of H——’s, 
the following ludicrous incident occurred. 
The company filed into the dining-room 
and took their respective places at table ; 
napkins were unfolded and conversation 
already sprang up, but no soup appeared ! 
For five minutes the guests waited, and 
the servants, looking rather flurried, 
moved uneasily about the room; an ad- 
jacent door was opened and shut once or 
twice, and people began to smile at each 
other, till at last the host himself, good- 
humored still if uncomfortable, got up 
and went to the door. An absence of a 
few seconds seemed to settle the matter, 
and the dinner went on without further 
mishap. 

The Duchess, his wife, owing to her 
uncommon deafness, took but little paré 
in the conversation, which circumstance 
spread somewhat of a dulling influence 
over her end of the table; but her hus- 
band, lively, easy-tempered, and a perfect 
host, made up for the deficiency in his 
neighborhood. His sister, an old maiden 
lady, was also there, wrapped up in cun- 
ning clouds of white tulle that entirely 
concealed her neck and shoulders. It 
34 
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was understood that certain unsightly 
swellings had necessitated this costume, 
which certainly looked strange ; but the 
simplicity with which this fact was sup- 
posed to be made known was perfect, and 
intensely German. Yet mark the tyranny 
of custom: the neck and shoulders thus 
disfigured and thus concealed were bare 
of any other covering, though age itself, 
one would think, ought to have been a 
sufficient excuse for not wearing a ** low”’ 
dress at all. That, however, would have 
been against etiquette, and, though it had 
common sense on its side, was none the less 
inadmissible. Since we have accident- 
ally touched upon this subject, it is im- 
possible to forbear exclaiming against this 
absolutely idiotic custom, which requires 
us invariably to denude ourselves, young 
and old, plump and hag-like, without the 
slightest reference to suitability, good 
taste, or artistic fitness, not to mention 
any higher standard! The French are 
more discriminating in this regard; 
** low’ dresses are left to those whom 
nature has more fitted for them. Ameri- 
can ladies, too, use judgment and restric- 
tion in the matter. But in England and 
Germany what a deep-rooted custom this 
indiscriminate stripping has become ! 
The vexed question of ‘* old-maidism”’ 
also comes in for a share in the court eti- 
quette of Germany. Only unmarried wo- 
men can be * ladies in waiting ’’ on the 
sovereign ladies of any German kingdom, 
and if they marry, which they are of 
course quite free to do, they lose their 
post at court. This naturally enhances 
their position while unmarried, and goes 
far to mitigate the feeling unjustly enter- 
tained in other countries against single 
women. And in fact anything more 
narrow-minded than such prejudice is dif_i- 
cult to conceive, while at the same time 
we may congratulate ourselves that the 
Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon races nourish 
this insensate feeling far less than the less 
spiritualized Latin races. Of old, the sin- 
gle state was protected by solemn vows, 
and religion set her seal upon its in- 
violability, while she found and assigned 
room for each of its energies. Now that 
such protection has been voluntarily re- 
jected, the innate tendency to a single 
life still remains in the northern charac- 
ter, and now and then even mingles some- 
thing of the grotesque and the eccentric 
with the noble and the lofty. Though the 
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past cannot be resuscitated, we may still 
look with pride upon the fact that in north- 
ern lands the position of ** old maid ”’ can 
still be honored, and in some cases even 
made the equivalent of bigh position. 

This German rule of allowing none but 
unmarried women to hold court appoint- 
ments is reversed in England. ‘There 
only married women can be placed in such 
positions, and I think the balance rather 
inclines in favor of the German custom. 
Married “ ladies in waiting ’’ cannot have 
the same interest in and attachment for 
their sovereign ; they cannot become to 
such an extent a part of the palace fam- 
ily, nor consider the palace so much their 
home; while viewed as regards their real 
home, their duties are only an interrup- 
tion anda burden. The German custom 
has also this advantage, that it prepares 
a field of actual usefulness for the sov- 
ereign lady in whose service are these un- 
married, and for the most part young at- 
tendants. She will feel herself bound to 
be their mother, guardian, and counsel- 
lor, and will find in those self-imposed 
though self-evident duties an occupation 
and responsibility that will go fur to neu- 
tralize the temptations to frivolity, idle- 
ness, and unheedfulness, incident to her 
position. 

This German love, to which we have 
adverted, for quiet domestic life in the 
midst of obligatory public display, was 
touchingly illustrated by the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, the** proud Austrian,” 
as the snobs of Paris used to call her. 
Her deserted chalet of Trianon is stand- 
ing yet at Versailles, a memoriul of the 
innocent pastimes of dairy work and ama- 
teur cooking, in which she and her hus- 
band delighted. What a contrast be- 
tween the royal bride in peasant traves- 
tie, with shepherdess crook beribboned, 
and milk-pail and cooking-pots daintily 
wreathed with silken tassels, and the sor- 
rowing queen and widow in her loathsome 
ecll of the Conciergerie, mending her 
poor rags and hiding her unpowdered 
hair beneath a plainer cap, while brutal! 
men call her la veuve Capet and con- 
temptuously sneer at her as 7’ Autri- 
chienne! 

Certain old customs once in force at the 
English court were really very onerous, 
though the Hanoverians brought into 
England the broad, simple domesticity of 
the Fatherland, and thus superseded the 
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courtly depravity and gilded shallowness 
of the Stuart kings. As each dynasty had 
its peculiar stamp, and through the su- 
premacy of fashion transmitted it in part 
to the nation itself, domesticity, and what 
many have profanely called dulness, have 
always marked the reigns of the Guelph 
family. Except during the brief and 
profligate reign of George LV., the Eng- 
lish court has been, in all outward seem- 
ing at least, for the last hundred years a 
model one. During the present reign it 
has been, both in seeming and in reality, 
an exemplary court. But the more fa- 
miliar its inner life, the more ceremonious 
its outer existence. Minutise were multi- 
plied and the code grew so rigid as to be- 
come in some cases absurd. It is allow- 
able to doubt whether Spain herself ever 
had a custom so senseless as that which 
forbade any man with a beard to present 
himself before the English sovereign. 
This is now done away with, but was in 
force as late as the Sepoy war in India, 
after which one of the Indian heroes came 
to England and wished to be presented to 
the Queen. Notwithstanding his great 
services, the question was actually moot- 
ed, Could he go to court in his beard? On 
the other hand, it was impossible for him 
to shave it off, as a beardless man in the 
East commands no respect whatever, and 
would lose all the influence he might ever 
have had. At last an exception was 
made by the Queen in favor of her illus- 
trious and well-deserving subject, but 
subsequently good sense overcame prece- 
dent, and the restriction was abolished 
forever. If it still existed, it would keep 
two-thirds of England's best men away 
from the court. 

Beards and smoking, curiously enough, 
seemed to go together for a long time, in 
the minds of conservative Englishmen, as 
foreign and suspicious innovations. A 
smoking-room in a country house, and a 
smoking-car on the railway, are now as 
much of a sine qua non in England as 
they are anywhere on the Continent, but 
the old generation still frowns at their 
mention and turns up its nose at their 
odor. At the Senior United Service Club 
in London, the hot-house of the old vete- 
rans of the early part of the century, the 
smoking-room, which the younger mem- 
bers (the men of forty-five and fifty!) 
have succeeded in getting tolerated, is a 
small stuffy chamber at the end of a long 
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dark corridor, and is hidden away as if it 
were a disgrace anda blot upon the old- 
world respectability of the club. Beards 
also were unknown before the Crimea, 
and always suggested something ‘‘ for- 
eign’’ and consequently nefarious to the 
ordinary British mind; for anything 
* foreign’? was to John Bull what a red 
rag is to his namesake of the meadow. 
We have seen within a few years the 
hand of an English lady of distinetion 
refused to her zealous and_ persistent 
suitor, because, though his family was of 
the old ‘ noblesse,’’ and his position the 
highest a diplomatic career can offer, he 
yet bore, to an English mind, the stigma 
of a “ fureigner,’? a man born out of the 
pale of civilization, beyond the land of 
** trial by jury’ and ‘* habeas corpus.”’ 
For England, more than any other coun- 
try, has inherited that strange pride of 
isolation which in pagan times was the 
boast of the Greek and even the Roman 
over the “barbarian.” It is told of a 
Greek philosopher that he thanked the 
gods daily for four things—that he was 
born a free man and not a slave, a wise 
man and not a fool, a man and not a wo- 
man, a Greek and not a barbarian. ‘This 
Pharisaical prejudice exists still very 
deeply implanted in the English mind, 
though a little softened now by the long 
European peace which has left free scope 
to cosmopolitan intercourse. A beard 
and a cigar used to be associated in men’s 
secret minds with refugees and stilettoes, 
conspirators and incendiaries, midnight 
assassins, and generally mysterious and 
terrifying persons, and among the lower 
classes the idea is hardly yet erased. 
This item of the beard brings to my re- 
collection another curious detail of court 
etiquette. 

In Rome, where the ritual observances 
of the Catholic church are so gorgeous 
and so minutely accurate, it is de rigueur 
that he who carries the standard of the 
“noble guard’’ during the procession 
round the piazza of St. Peter, on the festi- 
val of Corpus Christi, should be beard- 
less. This office of standard-bearer de- 
volves by rank on the Patrizi family, one 
of the oldest in Rome. The present rep- 
resentative, a handsome, athletic man, 
wears a long auburn beard, which spe- 
ciaily becomes him. As the day of the 
festival came near, he sacrificed this orna- 
ment to qualify himself to bear the stan- 
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dard of his regiment in procession. I had 
not noticed who it was that bore this ban- 
ner, and hardly knew my friend again 
when we met a few days later in the gar- 
den of his villa just outside Rome. He 
then explained this custom, and said he 
had to shave for this occasion every year, 
but his beard always grew again very 
soon, which consoled him for its tempo- 
rary loss. 

The court of Rome, temporally one of 
the most insignificant, is artistically the 
most beautiful and dignified as regards 
costume. ‘The variety of the different 
gala dresses to be seen any time in Holy 
Week in the waiting-rooms of the Vati- 
can, is a feast both for the antiquary 
and the artist. The quaint costume of 
the Swiss Guard has often been described ; 
their rugged faces and uncouth patois 
remind one of the ‘* barbarians ’’ whose 
hardy and glorious descendants they are ; 
the costly garments of the ecclesiastics, 
trailing robes of scarlet and purple with 
ermine tippets, are as magnificent as 
those of any senate of hereditary English 
peers; while the Vandyke costume of the 
lay camerieri, or ‘lords in waiting,”’ 
is absolutely the most graceful court dress 
in Europe. Every one is familiar with 
these through prints and photographs, 
but to the eye the effect is ever new, and 
far surpasses that of any court assembly 
in any other land, not excepting the 
House of Lords itself, arrayed in peers’ 
robes for a coronation. The peculiar cus- 
tom which, in this ecclesiastical and 
unique court, reverses that of ordinary so- 
cial assemblages, and robes women in uni- 
form black, while men are clothed in 
**coats of many colors,’’ has in fact a 
very happy effect. Black, which, when 
taken in connection with the present un- 
graceful and unpicturesque male attire, is 
positively an eyesore, acquires a softened 
and harmonious effect when seen in the 
long sweeping robes and falling veils of 
woman’s costume ; but the greatest artis- 
tic advantage of this uniform dress is the 
effectual check thus put upon the unedu- 
cated taste of many among the women 
who flock to the Vatican as toa ‘* show.”’ 

Asa proof of what the usual run of bad 
taste can effect in a numerous gathering, 
let us take, for instance, a royal ‘* draw- 
ing-room *’ at Buckingham Palace. Con- 
trary to the rule in all continental coun 
tries, these receptions in England take 
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place in broad daylight, and are therefore 
specially trying to the toilet as well as the 
complexion of the guests. The first time 
I witnessed one of these, the court luckily 
happened to be in half-mourning, in com- 
pliment to the memory of some foreign 
prince recently deceased. Black, white, 
gray, lilac, and violet, in all manner of 
combinations, were the only colors allowed, 
and the consequence was that thescene was 
really pretty, the old simile of a flower 
parterre being fully realized, if one could 
imagine this parterre to be composed ex- 
clusively of violets. Coming fresh froma 
foreign tour, of which the last stage had 
been Paris, I was on the lookout for the 
proverbial bad taste of my countrywomen, 
and was as pleased as I was surprised at 
this sobriety of tone in court toilets. But 
how different was the second experience 
of this same brilliant scene! The jar of 
colors, the unsuitable choice made by 
many of the ladies regarding the shade 
most becoming their age or complexion, 
the impossible structures erected on the 
heads of some, the extravagant and daring 
medley of color and trimming on the 
trains of others, all contributed painfully 
to remind one of a collection of parrots 
and macaws. ‘Sam Slick”’ is the only 
author who can be trusted to describe a 
** swoiree ’’ without landing the reader in 
commonplace or in boredom; and perhaps 
we had better take the hint in time and 
leave off our strictures on costume, lin- 
gering only just long enough to reiterate 
our former judgment on the wise and ar- 
tistic rule of the Roman court, which 
hides all defects of possible bad taste un- 
der the graceful folds of black robes and 
veils. Just imagine the Lady Mayoress 
of the good city of London, or the newly 
enriched wife of a California trader, hav- 
ing leave and license to display her bar- 
baric magnificence under the colonnades 
of the Vatican! What poet could bear to 
see his day-dream intruded upon by the 
enchantress of the nineteenth century, in 
robe of rustling sang de beuf (how sug- 
gestive the very name!), correct ‘* Gre- 
cian bend,”’ Parisian bonnet with a bird’s 
nest and thicket of muslin flowers, and 
diamond rings, bringing into bold relief 
the fine, massive form and redundant flesh 
of the powerful fingers ! 

But a truce to this. Others before us 
have handled the subject far better. Let 
us peep in at the royal household of Eng- 
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land, on the oceasion of the visit of a for- 
eign king. The most punctilious of ex- 
isting courts is awaiting the arrival of the 
most careless, ‘* free and easy ’’ of sover- 
eigns, the soldier King of Italy. It is just 
after the domestic losses which crowded 
thick upon him, and carried off his wife 
and his brother almost at the same time, 
and Europe’s sympathy is very ready to 
pay sad and graceful homage to his be- 
reavement. The Queen comes down, ac- 
cording to immemorial custom, to the foot 
of the great staircase at Windsor, to wel- 
come her brother sovereign. With cer- 
tain personages, according to their respec- 
tive ranks, the rule is that she comes one 
or more steps forward toward them across 
the room, where the presentation takes 
place; and when the anomalous though 
actual sovereign of imperial France pro- 
posed to visit England, there was some 
hesitation at court as to what precedent 
to follow. A Bonaparte might be a de 
facto emperor, but could never be a de 
jure brother sovereign; besides which 
the Queen’s personal prejudices were 
strongly enlisted against Napoleon III. 
When the meeting took place, however, 
between the self-made ruler and his sub- 
ject wife, and the hereditary bearer of 
such old ancestral honors that through 
Guelphs and Stuarts she claimed even the 
medizeval honors of the Bruees, all preju- 
dice melted and all embarrassment disap- 
peared. There was no longer any sense 
of derogation in the personal contact 
which was to seal the political alliance ; 
the indefinable and irresistible charm of 
the courteous Emperor, and the graceful 
tact and deference shown by the Empress 
of the French, overcame all insular as well 
as hereditary rancor. With the present 
visitor, Victor Emanuel, the case was very 
different. Of a race in whose veins flow- 
ed Stuart blood, and of a family older even 
than her own immediate ancestry, the 
champion, as England erroneously be- 
lieved, of ‘‘ pure gospel truth ”’ in Italy, 
King Victor Emanuel naturally command- 
ed Queen Victoria’s sympathies. 

As she met him at the foot of the great 
staircase, and took his arm to go up to 
the drawing-room, she alluded delicately 
to his latest loss, that of his brother. His 
rather vacant countenance surprised her, 
and still more was she shocked when 
he answered awkwardly, in execrable 
French, *‘ Ah! oui, pauvre diable, il est 
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mort."’ (Yes, poor devil, he is dead! ’’) 
Her estimate of his character was fur- 
ther shaken by his request on Saturday 
night to be driven into London the next 
morning, where he meant to attend high 
mass in his own ‘* Sardinian chapel,’’ a 
church so called from having been origi- 
nally built under the protection and for 
the use of the Sardinian legation. The 
poor Queen expected to see the King of 
Italy take a stand and proclaim what 
seemed to be his principles, by attending 
the Episcopal service in the palace chap- 
el. But the soldier King had not the 
** courage of his opinions,’’ as the French 
80 pithily express it—or rather he had no 
opinions, and in his outward policy fol- 
lowed the advice of his ministers, while in 
his private life the instincts of his race 
and education kept him firm in the faith 
of his ancestors. 

Leaving the [talian sovereign, to whom 
etiquette was always a sad encumbrance, 
and who never felt himself so much a 
king as when “roughing it’? in camp 
life, let us look at the private life of his 
august hostess, as revealed to the public 
in her ‘*‘ Highland Journal.’”’ There, al- 
though the style is of course not above 


criticism—as what style can be when em- 
ployed on the commonplace subject of do- 
mestic monotony ?—we find the German 
element of Queen Victoria's nature fully 


developed. The simplicity and childlike 
enjoyment of trivial amusements remind 
one of Marie Antoinette as the royal 
** dairymaid ’* and ‘‘ shepherdess ”’ of Tri- 
anon; and if, as some ill-natured critics 
observed when the book came out, a jour- 
nal of Highland life from the pen of a 
woman was a publication too hackneyed 
and unimportant for a royal personage to 
put her name to, still it cannot be denied 
that such a narrative, coming from such 
a source, has a pathetic interest all its 
own—a borrowed interest, perhaps, but 
borrowed froin the best feelings that bind 
mankind together—the reminiscences of 
early and tender love, the domestic joys 
and sorrows hallowed by the memory of a 
beloved husband, and above all, the touch- 
ing proof of a wish to blend the griefs of 
an exalted but isolated position with those 
of a people forcibly removed at too great a 
distance from this position for their sym- 
pathies to be reached otherwise than 
through the press. Coming from one of 
the masses or even from one of the priv- 
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ileged classes themselves, this appeal 
might justly have shared the fate of those 
ephemeral outpourings that cannot be 
called interesting, because they are too 
multiplied; coming from the throne, 
there was a far different stamp upor: it. 
It came from one who had no equals with 
whom to mourn, and who, mindful of the 
generosity of her nation, made every wid- 
ow and widowed mother in the land her 
equal for the time being—not that she 
might be selfishly comforted by the agony 
of others, but that others might be 
strengthened by the sight of her more in- 
consolable sorrow ; it came from one who, 
having lost her only guide and confidant, 
overlooked all artificial restraint and took 
her whole people into her broken-hearted 
confidence ; in a word, it came from a wo- 
man to women, as knowing that human 
nature is a surer link than mere rank, and 
from a sovereign to the people, as beliey- 
ing—and truly—that the nearest to the 
highest is the lowest of all. There was 
political sagacity as well as human nature 
in this much-criticised volume; for no 
monarch can be said to reign unless he 
have a foothold deep in the hidden and 
lowly foundations of his sovereigndom. 
But when this royal authoress leaves her 
‘* gillies,’’ her Shetland ponies, her worst- 
ed plaid riding-habit, for the social duties 
and necessary display of Windsor or 
Buckingham Palace, how rigorously she 
insists on every detail of etiquette, even 
to the least and most trivial! For in- 
stance: she is going out driving, and no- 
tices that her “‘ lady in waiting ’’ has no 
fan; she stops the carriage, just as it is 
about to start, and with an inflection of 
voice that is in itself a reproach, bids the 
servant bring one of her own fans, adding, 
‘* Lady —— has forgotten hers.’’ This 
was related to us by one who was long and 
familiarly an Aabituée of the court. 
Again, it is, or was a few years ago, & 
rule that no lady should wear a veil in the 
Queen’s presence, and what with the raw 
climate of England, and the proverbial 
care taken by Englishwomen of their com- 
plexions, this custom must often have 
seemed as disagreeable as that Roman or- 
dinance which made it necessary for the 
standard-bearer of the noble guard to 
shave his beard once a year. 

Apart from the exigencies of a court, 
society itself, in all its diminishing circles, 
observes in all lands a code of precedence. 
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But nowhere is this so strictly enforced as 
in England. Society abroad is more ex- 
clusive, more simply confined to caste, 
less open to the self-made either by brains 
or ‘filthy lucre.”? It is an understood 
axivm that among the nodlesse all are 
equal; that within the pale of gentle 
blood, no mere inequality of furtune or 
position signifies enough to separate rank 
from rank; in fact, the feeling is more 
that of a family than a society, and rather 
patriarchal than conventional. In Eng- 
land, where commerce occupies a place 
only inferior to that—tvo all-powerful by 
far—which she has won for herself in 
America, and where there is no caste but 
an aristucracy constantly recruited from 
the higher commonalty, and occasionally 
from the wealthy middle classes, suciety 
has more of a mixed character, and social 
protection is more likely to exist. The 
safeguard invented by the higher tier of 
society against the too arrogant encroach- 
ment of already powerful vassals, is what 
is known as the code of precedence. On 
the other hand, its stringent laws are a 
terrible infliction on youth and high 
spirits. Fancy a girl in her teens at the 
head of a table surrounded by iilustrious 
or important guests, and obliged to immo- 
late herself on the altar of etiquette, to 
the extent of being the victimized centre 
between a septuagenarian ambassador 
and a heavy-tongued member of the House 
of Lords! At the extremities of the so- 
cial scale (and the middle places at the 
board) sits the chatty, merrymaking For- 
eign Office clerk, or the cornet or lieuten- 
ant of an infantry regiment—far meeter 
companions for her years and tastes but 
forbidden fruit to her hereditary position. 
So, too, in a still more ludicrous ill-as- 
sortment, there sits that anachronism of 
society, a young and mischievous second 
son trying to do his duty bya portly dame 
whose secondary rank banishes her among 
those whom she contemptuously calls 
** boys,”? and who privately return the 
compliment by whispering behind the fan 
of a fairer and younger neighbor the ele- 
gant epithet of *‘ venerable old party!” 
The peculiar social reserve of English- 
men among themselves has often been the 
theme of ridicule. And yet, for the same 
reason which enforces so strict a code of 
precedence, this precaution seems in a 
sense far from unnecessary. Of course it 
often leads to ludicrous consequences, 
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but the root of the custom itself is by no 
means despicable. It is only a turbulent 
river which necessitates a dam; it is only 
an aggressive state of suciety that calls 
for sucial reserve among strangers. 
There is aclass freemasonry more power- 
ful than any political spirit of association, 
more powerful even then national or re- 
ligious exclusivism, which is naturally 
quick to resent the approach and to raise 
up barriers against the inroads of the 
new element in society. Besides this 
spirit, which circumstances have happened 
to foster chiefly among the Anglo-Saxon 
race, there is also the additional reserve 
natural to them. Indeed, it could not 
have been grafted upon any particular 
class as a social protection if it had not 
been already near akin to the character 
of the mass asa natural shield Still it 
does provoke such absurd contrasts that 
we may well forgive a stranger for looking 
upon us with amazement, as anomalous 
creatures in the social creation. ‘There 
are instances when the very circumstances 
under which one meets an unknown per- 
son ought to be supposed a sufficient 
guarantee of his eligibility as at least a 
common acquaintance—for example, at a 
dinner party. And yet this is one of the 
most fruitful occasions for the display of 
our national peculiarity of distrust. The 
French may well laugh at the stolid Eng- 
lishman who sits out a long and solemn 
dinner without speaking to his next 
neighbor because they have not been in- 
troduced ! 

Insular in all things, England differs 
from other European countries in her 
code of introductions and rights of recog- 
nition. Abroad, after a gentleman has 
been introduced to a lady, if they meet, it 
is his business to bow first, and if she 
pointedly refuses to acknowledge his 
salute—in a word cuts him—the acquaint- 
ance is at anend. In England the lady 
has the privilege of first noticing her re- 
cent acquaintance, and if she fails to do 
so, thereby intimates her wish not to 
know him. Some people see more re- 
spect for women in the continental method, 
where gallantry forces the man to risk 
receiving an insult, and where woman’s 
will is thus made into a deity which must 
be honored even when it chooses to over- 
look the honor paid to it ; others declare 
that the English system implies more def- 
erence to the rights of woman by leaving 
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her free to choose her acquaintances 
without putting herself in the false and 
unamiable position of ignoring well- 
meant homage. 

Social anomalies, you may feel inclined 
to say. ‘To be sure they are, but what is 
society all over the world but an anomaly, 
which finds its most comprehensive syno- 
nyme in the word etiquette? 

Among the many sanctuaries of eti- 
quette in London, there are houses where 
the old and new are on more friendly 
terms than anywhere else in the world, 
where the Girondists seem to live again, 
and where a graceful spirit of concession 
to modern ideas is blended with the no 
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less graceful personal haughtiness of those 
whose very names form the annals of their 
country. A pilgrim from those houses, 
with personal reminiscences and fresh 
impressions made wore charming by dis- 
tance than they were or ever could be in 
reality, might perhaps plead for the same 
measure of indulgence accorded of old to 
the wandering troubadour ; for since there 
are no more continents to discover, it has 
become the fashion to discover humanity 
—a field always changing and ever new— 
and the houses of the London world of 
fashion, merit, or politics, form a very 
large and important corner of this field. 
Lapy Buancuz Murpuy. 
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ERE must we part, we two that walked together 
All a green, gracious summer, side by side ; 


Here must we part, in misty autumn weather; 
So it is fated—so it shall abide. 


O my sweet lover, strong and proud and tender, 
Lean low your stately head to meet my kiss, 
Let life to life, let soul to soul surrender 
Its best and dearest at an hour like this! 


Never again, in all the years hereafter, 
Never again, O love, to see you thus! 

From summers yet unborn, like mocking laughter, 
Odors and melodies will float to us! 


Perhaps in future dreams, with haggard faces, 

We shall clasp ghostly, weightless hands and weep ; 
A moment met, for shadowy embraces, 

Among the long mysterious halls of sleep. 


Yes, like two spectres we may stand together, 
Vague shapes amid the vapor of dim dream ; 

Sadder than now, in blurred, bleak autumn weather ; 
Since this at least is, that shall only seem ! 


Epear Fawcerr. 
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OME years ago there was living ina 
small town in Russia Peter Petro- 
vitch, a Russian gentleman of small for- 
tune, but considerable pretensions to re- 
spectability. 

Peter Petrovitch was an estimable man ; 
indeed, one might go further and say that 
he was a man quite without faults—a 
mode of praise in which his mother dur- 
ing her lifetime was fond of indulging, 
somewhat to the weariness of her female 
friends, who, however, never failed to re- 
spond, as they drained their cups of tea: 

‘* Without faults indeed, Anna Petro- 
vitch, glory to God!’’ When, however, 
they had left her, and were once more in 
their own houses, they were wont to ex- 
claim: ‘God help us! What fools 
mothers are! If Peter Petrovitch be 
without faults, he is surely also without 
virtues! ”’ 

Peter was a small, dry, light-colored 


man, whom you might see daily for a 


year, and then forget easily enough. He 
possessed one accomplishment: it was an 
absolutely perfect knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. In his early youth indeed 
he had lived in England, having been 
taken there by an uncle who was estab- 
lished in London as a merchant, and who 
assumed the charge of his nephew at the 
earnest entreaty of the old Mme. Petro- 
vitch, who was anxious that her darling 
should have the advantages of foreign 
travel, but who also added that as the 
English were wicked people, it would be 
well if Peter were kept close to his work. 

This injunction was a needless one, for 
Ivan Petrovitch was a grasping man, who 
assuredly would never have burdened 
himself with his young nephew, had he 
not expected and intended to make such 
a slave of him as he well knew he could 
not make of a hired servant. 

He therefore kept Peter at his work 
early and late, late and early. Did the 
unfortunate youth suggest of an evening 
that he would fain take a walk, Uncle 
Ivan assented grimly, and immediately 
devised an errand that took away all 
pleasure from the expedition. Peter Pe- 
trovitch, however, was essentially a pa- 


tient man, given to few complaints, and 
endowed with little imagination—an enor- 
mous blessing for pevple whose way of 
life is hard and dull. 

It rarely occurred to him to fancy how 
much better things might have been. 
Perhaps the sum total of his dreams of 
the future might be compressed into this: 
‘* When I am rich I shall go to Paris.’’ 
And yet he had formed no idea, literally 
none, of what he would see or enjoy 
there. 

He had no young companions (his asso- 
ciation with the English clerks whom his 
uncle employed being limited strictly to 
business hours) and no books ; but it did 
not occur to him to lament this deficiency, 
for he was not addicted to reading. He 
was equaily indifferent to the charms of 
the softer sex, a fact which it would have 
greatly contributed to his uncle Ivan’s 
comfort to be fuily convinced of ; for upon 
his nephew’s arrival he had peremptorily 
dismissed a clever, well-trained, and el- 
derly housemaid, because he feared the 
youth might be smitten by her mature but 
still buxom charms. He need not have 
feared, however. She was a sensible, 
respectable woman, who would never 
have lured a silly youth into an offer of 
marriage; and Peter was at once too 
cool and too shy to have been interested 
even by youth and beauty. In fact, he was 
in all things, quiet, colorless. 

Ivan Petrovitch was as different as pos- 
sible. As the nephew could have been 
painted with coolest gray hues, nay, bet- 
ter in India ink, so a painter would have 
needed the strongest and brightest colors 
on his palette to depict him. He was tall, 
with strongly marked Calmuck features, 
ruddy complexion, eyes of astonishing 
blackness and brilliancy, and gray hair 
and beard. Even here the intensity of 
his nature seemed to show itself, for his 
hair was not a cool or pale, but a blue 
gray, and very handsome. He was a 
powerful man in appearance, and his 
character, impulsive, violent, always in 
extremes, did not belie his appearance. 
Now that he was drawing toward old age, 
he had two passions left—reading novels 
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and raising pigeons. They were both for 
the time being in abeyance—he rarely 
read until all his household were in bed, 
and pigeons he had none; but the busi- 
ness of making money, in full force dur- 
ing the time of his nephew’s residence 
with him, absorbed himaltogether, and to 
it all his faculties were bent. England 
and the English he both disliked and 
scorned, though if he had been compelled 
to assign a logical reason for this latter 
feeling, he could probably not have found 
one. His single desire was to make a 
certain sum, after which he proposed to 
return to Russia, and spend the rest of his 
life in reading French novels and in rais- 
ing pigeons. 

In his early years he had been quite 
another man, fond of travelling, of amuse- 
ments, and of various things now appar- 
ently forgotten. At that time, too, being 
in St. Petersburg on business, he fell des- 
perately in love with an actress at one of 
the principal theatres. She returned—or 
seemed to return—his passion, accepted 
alike his gifts and his caresses, and as- 
sented readily to his offer of marriage. 
Then followed a stormy period of six 
months, during which his relations—his 
parents were dead—labored vainly to con- 
vince him of his folly. Pretty much all 
his fortune—a considerable one—was ex- 
pended at this time in vain endeavors to 
cheer his inamorata, who professed her- 
self agonized by the conduct of his family, 
and who required many and costly modes 
of distraction. At length, her engage- 
ment at the theatre being concluded, the 
wedding day was fixed. At the appoint- 
ed hour, as Ivan Petrovitch was on his 
way to the church, a note was handed 
him from his bride. It was brief, and 
announced simply that having been alto- 
gether mistaken in loving him, she had 
fled to amore congenial union. His gifts, 
various and costly, went with her out of 
sight; and so in an hour he found him- 
self beggared and wifeless. 

He bore the blow with silent courage, 
and for several days went about his usual 
avocations; then a violent fever struck 
him down, and when, after many weeks, 
he rose from his sick-bed, he was a 
changed man. Too strong to succumb en- 
tirely, he found his revenge in a hearty 
detestation of the human race in general, 
and of women in particular. He lived to 
a good old age, but he never again enter- 
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ed a theatre, nor—except in the way of 
business—had a word to say to any wo- 
man of his own rank. 

The acute misery of his disappointment 
passed in time quite away. His nature, 
ardent rather than tenacious, precipitated 
itself into new channels, but the effect of 
his past suffering remained in the inten- 
sity of his hatred for the things which 
had caused it. It was fortunate that he 
never married, for had he done so, he 
would have kept his children in a state 
of absolute subjection, and have permit- 
ted no pleasures whatever. When he as- 
sumed the charge of his nephew Peter, it 
was simply with a view of making him 
useful, not of promoting his happiness. 
It may be imagined, therefore, with what 
feelings he beheld that luckless youth one 
evening gazing in at the door of Astley’s, 
He had at any rate rather a contempt for 
him, not only because of his stupidity but 
because of his purely negative qualities, 
but he was not the less firmly resolved to 
preserve him from the pit into which he 
had himself fallen. 

Peter Petrovitch had sallied forth on 
this special evening to carry a note for 
his unele, and, that duty having been per- 
formed, had lingered for a moment at the 
door of Astley’s. Not with the idea of 
entering, for he had no money to pay the 
admission fee—Uncle Ivan took good care 
to keep his pockets empty—but attracted, 
dull as he was, by the glimmer of light, 
and the sounds within. The one picture 
which had lingered in his mind was a de- 
scription of the grand opera which he 
had overheard one of the clerks giving to 
another, and of this he was thinking, 
without, however, forming any very vivid 
mental pictures, when a rough grasp laid 
upon his shoulder made him give the 
nearest approach to a start he had ever 
given in his life. It was the hand of Ivan 
Petrovitch, and a scowl decorated the 
countenance of that amiable relative, 
which would have done credit to the 
fiercest tragedian living. Apparently his 
energies were concentrated in that expres- 
sion of displeasure, or else the magnitude 
of the offence had made him mute; for 
though he turned his nephew about with 
a peremptory gesture, they had walked 
several steps in silence before he found 
voice. 

“So! ’? quoth he with a curl of the lip, 
‘*s0, Peter Petrovitch, it is thus you do 


-— 
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Dis- 


my errands! Folly! idle folly! 
his 


trust,’’ he continued, tightening 
grasp on Peter's shoulder with severity— 
** Distrust such shows—folly all, and ex- 
pense, and a curse to the world. I, glory 
to God, have long since done with such 
follies. As for you, Peter Petrovitch, 
you shall not begin them.” 

** Ivan Petrovitch, 1 did but pause a 
moment.’’ 

“*St. Nicholas! a moment! and that 
when charged with a mission of impor- 
tance !’’ He remained silent a fewseconds, 
and then added sternly, ** Peter Petro- 
vitch, you shall do no more errands for me 
in the evening.”’ 

This decision Peter received in silence, 
having neither the disposition nor the 
power of speech to question it; and for 
the remainder of his stay in England he 
remained scrupulously housed in the 
evening. 

At the end of three years Ivan Petro- 
vitch wound up his affairs and returned 
to Russia, taking his nephew with him, 
and placing him in the Russian branch 
of his house as corresponding clerk. This 
movement Peter received with the same 


equanimity which characterized his whole 


career. He was welcomed with joy and 
pride by his mother, and resumed his 
furmer course of life without comment or 
complaint. 

It was now, when she saw that he had 
not been seduced into extravagance or 
folly by the gayeties of the English me- 
tropolis, that Anna Petrovitch began the 
chant of praise over her son’s virtues 
which so wearied her female friends. 

The years which rolled by left Peter as 
dry, as lifeless, and as loveless as ever. 
They took nothing from the vivacity and 
energy of Ivan Petrovitch, nor from Anna’s 
love of tea and gossip ; but as if in revenge 
for this powerlessness, they dropped the 
veil of death in time over both, and left 
Peter alone to wait the coming of old age— 
alone and rich, for the savings of Ivan 
Petrovitch amounted to far more than he 
would have liked his nephew to have. 

Peter Petrovitch was troubled by no re- 
grets for either of his relatives. He did 
not look at his uncle’s pigeons with any 
more tenderness than before, though they 
whirled and tumbled about in the air 
morning and evening, as if missing the 
large head and broad shoulders of Ivan, 
upon which they had been wont to alight, 
while he tossed corn upon the ground for 
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them. Now, when Peter issued from the 
house or returned to it, the pretty crea- 
tures sought to attract him, but in vain; 
he went stolidly on his way. Nor at 
night, when Melita Muhometoyna, the 
old servant, brought in the steaming 
samovar, did his cup of tea lose its flavor 
as he glanced at the empty chair of Ma- 
minka. But, on the other hand, if he 
went his way untroubled by regrets for 
his mother and uncle, he was alse un- 
troubled by self-pity. It never occurred 
to him to reflect that if he had been 
wisely and unselfishly guided he might 
have had a happier life, or that if his de- 
parted guardians had been more consid- 
erate and sympathetic than they were he 
should have felt a deeper regret for thera. 
His wealth did not seem to add to his im- 
portance or to inflame his cool imagina- 
tion with vague and brilliant possibili- 
ties. If the single dream and aspiration 
of his youth—‘* When I am rich I will 
go to Paris ’’—returned to him, it was less 
distinctly than before, and with a shy 
tremor at the idea that the power to do 
so was already in his hands, 

Sv it happened that, though now un- 
questionably the richest man in Vodka, 
Peter rose, and went about his daily la- 
bor as quietly and stupidly as ever. 

A whole year had passed away since 
the death of Anna and Ivan Petroyitch, 
and he had yet given no sign of a dispo- 
sitiun to spend his wealth, profitably or 
otherwise; or to seek any one in mar- 
riage, though the latter, since he was 
rich, was now Clearly his duty. On the 
Easter Sunday which was the anniversary 
of the death of Anna Petrovitch, Alexan- 
dra Iyanovna, the prettiest girl in Vodka, 
boldly addressed Peter with the custom- 
ary greeting, but he, apparently not see- 
ing that she wished to enter into conver- 
sation with him, responded, ** The Lord 
is risen indeed, A!exandra Ivanoyna, and 
has appeared unto Mary,’’ and passed on 
into the church, looking neither at heaven 
nor earth. 

** But it will not be always thus,”’ said 
old Melita Muhometovna, who followed 
Peter into church, and who beheld this 
proceeding with strong disapprobation. 
** Glory to God,’’ she continued, as she 
sank on her knees—‘‘ Glory to God! as 
our sainted Ivan Petrovitch was wont to 
say, the pinions of the eagle lurk in the 
callow fledgling.”’ 

It would perhaps be difficult to say 
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what precise meaning the old woman at- 
tached to this oracular saying of the saint- 
ed Ivan’s; but she probably was familiar 
enough with his modes of thought to 
have adopted also his views upon heredi- 
tary tendencies. However that might 
have been, she was destined, though quite 
unintentionally, to aid in fulfilling her 
own prophecy ; for exactly a week from 
Easter day she fell ill, and in twenty- 
four hours was dead, leaving Peter Petro- 
vitch entirely alone, and really uncomfort- 
able for the first time. 

Melita was duly succeeded by Grousha 
Muhometovna, her niece—a decent, elder- 
ly person, who, however, was wholly 
unused to Peter’s ways, and thereby 
caused him much uneasiness ; for he was 
a shy man, gifted with little power of 
expressing his feelings, or of enforcing 
such directions as would be likely to make 
him comfortable. 

Destiny, however, must be fulfilled by 
us all, which was probably what ivan 
Petrovitch meant when he averred that 
the pinions of the eagle lurked in the cal- 
low fledgling, and destiny was about to 
accomplish itself with Peter. 

One morning, as he sat down in his 
place of business to his usual task, the 
translation of Russian letters into Eng- 
lish, and vice versa, the head of the firm 
approached and saluted him with— 

** Good morning, Peter Petrovitch.”’ 

** Good morning, Dimitry Bjerring.”’ 

“You see my illness amounted to noth- 
ing, after all.”’ 

** Well, glory to God! I told you so.”’ 

** You did, indeed, but I am not well 
enough this year to go to Paris as I had 
intended ; it is a disappointment, for I 
could have accomplished much there.”’ 

‘** That is a pity, Dimitry Bjerring, but 
why then do you not send your son? he 
also speaks French well.” 

*“God help us, Peter Petrovitch, do 
you not remember that the lad is laid up 
with a broken leg? ”’ 

‘Tt is true, indeed, Dimitry Bjerring ; 
I beg your pardon.”’ 

** Good morning, Peter.”’ 

** Good morning, Dimitry.” 

But the bolt had fallen, and as he pro- 
ceeded to fulfil his task, the question 
never befure propounded, ‘*‘ Why should 
I not?” had presented itself to his mind, 
and the old refrain of his youth, ‘* When I 
am rich I will go to Paris,’ recurred to 
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him. Twice had he nearly written Paris 
for London, and it was with a strange 
tremor that, as he proceeded to lock his 
desk, put his keys in his pocket, and draw 
on his well-worn shouba, for the weather 
was still ecld, he beheld Dimitry Bjerring 
approaching, and summoning him to his 
side said hurriedly : 

** Dimitry Bjerring, I will go to Paris, 
if you wish it.”’ 

Dimitry halted with his cigarette half 
way to his mouth. ‘* You, Peter Petro- 
vitch ?”’ he exclaimed in amaze.nent. 

But by this time Peter had recovered 
his wonted calm. He answered senten- 
tiously : 

** Why not? I have been to London.”’ 

Dimitry Bjerring continued to gaze at 
him some seconds silently. Then he 
found voice to say: ‘* Thank you; your 
offer relieves me of much anxiety; but to 
make your journey valuable, it should 
take place at once. Can you be ready 
to-morrow ? ”’ 

Peter glanced at the clock and answer- 
ed calmly : 

** To-night, if you wish it.’’ But he 
added, after a moment's pause, ‘* I shall 
require three weeks in Paris for my own 
affairs.”’ 

No sooner said than done. The pre- 
liminaries of travel were settled quickly, 
Peter’s small luggage prepared no less 
quickly, and by midnight he was on his 
way to Paris. He left no directions about 
the pigeons—he cared not whether they 
lived or died; but Grousha, who was a 
kind-hearted creature, did not forget to 
feed them. 

As to Peter himself, his feelings as he 
sat well wrapped up in his drosky, driving 
rapidly toward the nearest railway sta- 
tion, were little short of alarm. Alarm, 
not so much at the prospect of his jour- 
ney, as at the discovery of that mysteri- 
ous second self, who, having involuntarily 
proposed to go to Paris, had followed up 
the proposition so promptly by the an- 
nouncement of a desire to spend three 
weeks there, Three weeks! What could 
he do with them? And “his own af- 
fairs!’? What were they? His pro-~ 
perty was all in Russia, and, thanks to 
Uncle Ivan, tied up in such a manner 
that he could not transfer his investments. 
He could spend it, certainly ; but how? 
There imagination failed him altogether. 
No, he could never spend it ' 
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But Petrvvitch was soon to learn this 
lesson. 

Ilis business in Paris was speedily con- 
cluded; and he then wandered dull and 
unenjoying about that beautiful place. 
Its long, glittering boulevards, its en- 
chanting gardens, its fair, stately palaces, 
its marvellous, exquisite blending of an- 
cient mellowness and modern freshness, 
its gayety, taste, and brightness—in a 
word, that beauty which seduces with a 
nameless yet potent charm all lovers of 
the beautiful, was as nothing to him. He 
could not be charmed, he who had all the 
material power of charming at his com- 
mand. He had never had the courage to 
enter a place of amusement; the desire 
to do so had been nipped in the bud many 
years befure; but one evening as he was 
walking drearily through the Champs 
Elysées, having set himself a task as to the 
number of miles he should walk that even- 
ing, a cheery voice hailed him in Russ, 
and a young compatriot, who was lodging 
at the same house with him, accosted him 
with— 

**Good evening, Peter Petrovitch. 
Whither are you bound?” 


** Good evening, Michael Mikaielovitch. 
I am walking.” 
“ Walking in the Champs Elysées, and 


nothing else! Come with me to the 
Cirque de l’Impératrice.”’ 

Peter began to protest, but in vain. 
Michael Mikaielovitch, a cheery, kind- 
hearted, obstinate fellow, seized his arm, 
and dragged him toward the Cirque as 
vigorously and determinedly as Ivan 
Petrovitch had once dragged him away 
from Astley’s. After the first few steps 
indeed, he suffered himself to be borne 
along without resistance, and as in a 
dream he moved on past the cafés chan- 
tants with their colored lights and gay 
interiors, past all the various sights and 
sounds of revelry, until they reached the 
Cirque de |’Impératrice. A crowd was 
gathered round the entrance, and it was 
some seconds befvre Michael Mikaielo- 
vitch, in the effort of elbowing his way 
through it, thought of addressing a word 
to his companion. At length, however, 
he observed as they emerged close to the 
door : 

‘This is the principal entrance ; it is 
well decorated, eh?”’ 

But Peter Petrovitch heard him not. 
Hiis head was averted and his eyes 
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were riveted upon an enormous handbill 
which announced, in gorgeously colored 
letters of red, white, and blue, and in 
alternate French and English, that the 
‘** beautiful and world-renowned Ameri- 
can gymnast, Mile. Lillie, would make 
her first appearance that evening, and, 
in obedience to the earnest request of 
her fellow countrymen, would herself su- 
perintend the arrangements for the tra- 
peze.’’? Ingeniously inserted in the mid- 
dle of this handbill was a large and clev- 
erly tinted photograph, representing a 
young, slight, and handsome girl, with 
regular features, dark eyes, brilliant red 
and white complexion, and glossy black 
hair, crowned by a wreath of roses, who 
was in the act of taking a flying leap 
in the air, over the heads of an admiring 
and applauding crowd. 

Peter stood before this work of art in 
profound abstraction. A real sensation 
stirred a region never before touched dur- 
ing all his fifty-five years, and he started 
violently when Michael Mikaielovitch, 
having twice addressed him in vain, pull- 
ed his arm sharply, and intimated in per- 
emptory tones that the performance was 
beginning and that he would be glad if 
Peter would translate the programme for 
him. 

‘* Well,”’ he repeated impatiently, as 
Peter still stared stupidly, ‘‘you know 
English well enough surely. What is 
the programme ?”” 

Peter translated it with nervous haste, 
adding, ‘Is it true, Michael Mikaielo- 
vitch? Does she, the mademoiseile, 
really appear? Can it be possible? ”’ 

** Why not, Peter Petrovitch? Doubt- 
less she appears. Let us hasten or we 
shall miss her performance.”’ This hint 
was sufficient. Peter grasped Michael’s 
arm and hurried into the Cirque. The 
scene, an ordinary one enough, was en- 
tirely new to him, but he sat with his 
wonted phlegm through a gorgeous East- 
ern procession with which the circus 
began, disregarding and, in fact, not 
seeing the houris who peeped with elab- 
orate shyness through their yellow yech- 
maks, and equally unmoved, though 
secretly somewhat horrified, by the daring 
equestrienne who followed, and who, in 
a blue satin tunic exceeding low in the 
neck and short in the skirt, bounded upon 
her steed with a marvellous display of 
pink silk leg, and leaped fearlessly 
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through wreaths, drums, hoops, and bal- 
loons, alighting eaci time fresh and un- 
rumpled upon her blue velvet saddle. 

With equal indifference did he behold 
M. Batty’s ‘‘ combat terrible avec les 
lions.”’ This really splendid exhibition 
of brute force and skill was witnessed by 
Peter Petrovitch without a throb. Lis 
mind, always slow, had indeed not moved 
an inch out of the moment in which he 
first beheld Mile. Lillie’s portrait, and he 
sat awaiting her appearance in a state of 
strained expectation. 

At last there was a rush of circus em- 
ployees, in a picturesque livery of blue 
and silver, carrying ropes and bars, and 
following them—yes, a slim, straight 
girl, in a very low and enormously long 
white satin dress, bounded lightly into 
the arena, and courtesying with elabo- 
rate sweep of drapery to the loudly ap- 
plauding spectators, raised a gilt wand in 
her right hand and began to direct the 
fastening and arranging of certain ropes 
and cords. 

Alas for Peter Petrovitch! the reality 
was infinitely more seducing, bewildering, 
bewitching than the photograph. Mlle. 
Lillie’s neck and arms were whiter, her 
cheeks rosier, her large and, to tell the 
truth, bold black eyes brighter than the 
semblance ; and to heighten the charm, 
her raven hair flowed loose, long and cur!- 
ing, far down her back. As she swept her 
long, shining skirts about the arena, and 
knelt, rose, bent, and turned, in the pro- 
cess of superintending the arrangements 
for the trapeze, enforcing all her directions 
with much waving of a very white arm, she 
occasionally surveyed the spectators with 
an arch, impertinent glance, and a smile 
of such indescribable fun and drollery, 
that it awoke many an answering smile ; 
and even Peter went through an odd 
facial contortion, while something stirred 
and snapped in his dry, sapless breast. 
It must be remembered that he had never 
seen a woman before, still less had seen 
one in all the splendor of evening toilet. 
Neither did it oceur to him to suspect 
blanc de perle, rouge, false hair, or pad- 
ding. To the spectators Mlle. Lillie was 
simply a pretty girl, remarkably well 
gotten up. To Peter she was Eve, the 
ideal woman—an ineffable exquisite possi- 
bility. Far prettier women surrounded 
him, but he saw them not; and as she 
bounded, whisked, and whirled round the 
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arena, his sedate old head bobbed about 
after her, as if it had been fastened to her 
by an invisible wire. He actually winced 
as a monstrous bouquet of pink roses was 
thrown toward her, and narrowly missed 
alighting on her white shoulders ; indeed, 
so moved was he that he involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ Michael Mikaielovitch, do 
you see that? It was dangerous.” 

‘*What, Peter, the bouquet? Bah, 
we shall soon see her on the trapeze.’’ 

Peter pressed closer to him, and said 
timidly, ‘* This is not all, then?” 

“St. Nicholas! Peter Petrovitch, you 
are innocent indeed! No, she swings on 
the trapeze, of course.”’ 

But, even as he spoke, she was return- 
ing, her satin skirt laid aside, a short 
glittering tunic displaying to the utmost 
her graceful figure and well-turned limbs, 
her hair bound tightly round her head 
and fastened with a golden dagger. 

A pang of admiration pierced Peter as 
she seized the bar and swung herself 
lightly upward, and he hung breathless 
upon all her subsequent movements; and 
when at length the mighty bound was 
taken, and she swung into the air far 
above his head, the cold sweat stood on 
his forehead in large drops; and when 
all was over, and she alighted airily and 
easily on terra firma, amid long-repeated 
bravas, he found himself, to his amaze- 
ment, stamping, shouting, and clapping 
with the rest. Some one near him threw 
her a bouquet, and she turned and smiled 
radiantly upon the donor. 

A strange envy, a delicious surprise, an- 
ger, longing, filled the heart of Peter Pe- 
trovitch at the sight. Absurdly unfamil- 
iar with the customs of the world, it never 
occurred to him that he might purchase an 
equally radiant smile by the outlay ofa few 
francs. Bouquetsand female gymnasts, ay, 
and even the expenditure of money upon 
trifles, were all equally unknown to him. 
But a new world, fair as an enchanted 
garden, was opening before him, and the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil grew 
in the midst. We all know how tempt- 
ing is its varied fruit. 

Now, for Peter Petrovitch Mlle. Lillie 
was the ruddiest apple upon the topmost 
bough. But little of the intense agita- 
tion he felt, however, was visible in his 
stolid, insignificant, middle-aged face. A 
very close observer indeed might have 
seen that the pupils of his small and dull 
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blue eyes were unnaturally dark and di- 
lated, that his dry, hay-like moustache 
twitched nervously from time to time, 
that drops stood on his brow, and that a 
flush covered his cheeks. But Peter’s 
was not a countenance to invite close ob- 
servation; even Michael was quite uncon- 
scious of anything unusual in him, and 
never had any idea during the long walk 
to their lodgings of how eagerly he was 
wishing for solitude and silence. He 
found him so dull, however, that he pro- 
posed no more expeditions, and they part- 
ed therefore in the hall which led to their 
separate rooms, with a simultaneous 
** God be with you.”’ 

Left alone, Peter first locked his door, 
and then with mechanical prudence, put- 
ting on a warm shouba, opened his win- 
dow, lit a cigarette, and sat down to 
smoke. It was a lovely spring night, the 


air perfumed bya box of mignonnette ina 
neighboring window, and far below Paris 
stretched—a vast dark map lined only by 
twinkling lights, far into the dim horizon 
over which hung the patient stars. 

The peculiarly pathetic silence of a 


sleeping city brooded over everything, and 
the memories of centuries past and gone, 
its ghosts, gay, sad, tragic, waited but the 
faintest summons from memory to bear 
that quiet watcher company. But they 
were not summoned; the man’s dull im- 
agination, though inflamed to its utmost 
erpacity, could produce nothing more 
than the perpetual recurrence of the same 
picture—a young, slight, lightly-draped 
form, swinging and tumbling high in air, 
to the tune of enthusiastic plaudits from 
many t!iroats. 

Nhe night deepened into more absolute 
blackness and stillness, then slowly les- 
sened into cold, dim dawn; one by one the 
harsh noises of the street broke upon its 
stillness, and still Peter sat looking at the 
roseate sky through the pale blue smoke 
of his cigarette. Opposite him was a 
dovecote, and one by one its feathered in- 
mates, soft in hue as the blushing sky, 
circled round and round in the clear air, 


or perched here and there on the high ga- * 


bles, uttering plaintive cries. The scene 
had shifted, to Peter's gaze, to his home in 
Russia, and the pigeon cot of his uncle 
Ivan, and the pigeons seemed to be re- 
peating over and over again, ‘‘ Distrust 
such shows; folly all, and a curse to the 
world, a curse to the world,’’ until pres- 
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ent and past blent in the mysterious 
world of sleep, and Peter Petrovitch was 
asleep, with his head on the window sill. 
lie slept long and deeply, but eight 
o'clock at night found him again at the 
Cirque de l’Impératrice. 

Why describe that evening? It was in 
all things precisely like its predecessor, 
except that Mile. Lillie wore a white tu- 
nie spangled with silver, instead of a pink 
one spangled with gold. Indeed, that 
evening was but one of many, that at first 
were only distinguished in a similar man- 
ner. 

Michael Mikaielovitch soon left Paris, 
to Peter's relief, for he did not wish his 
way of life to be remarked upon, It was 
syaple, and might be summed up thus: A 
fritgal dinner at a cheap restaurant, fin- 
ishing with a cup of tea, and a cigaretie 
of superlative quality, a rapid, solitary 
walk through the Champs Elysées, a halt 
at the door of the Cirque, the payment of 
the entrance fee, and a choice of seats, for 
he invariably arrived first. Ue was wont 
to try many places, in a slow, unimpres- 
sive way, sitting a moment in each, and 
enjoying from thence the sole picture his 
imagination presented, Mlle. Lillie in va- 
rious attitudes, 

It always ended in the same way, in his 
choice of the same seat, one which afford- 
ed the best view of his charmer. To this 
he was nailed, mute and motionless, un- 
til the performance was over. Then fol- 
lowed a long walk, a noiseless entrance to 
his lodging, and a vigil at the window, 
solaced by many a cig vette, and ending 
only with broad daylight. 

The sun, which looks down on many an 
odd sight in this odd world, saw for six 
weeks that spring the same sight in the 
same quarter, a middle-aged man asleep 
in a high window, with his head resting 
on his arms. At about noon he would 
awake, undress, and go to bed, rising at 
five for his bath. 

Perhaps this same sun, however, burn- 
ed some new ideas into his brain, for after 
three weeks, during which he perceived 
that Mlle. Lillie’s smiles were bestowed 
exclusively upon those who gave her bou- 
quets, the thought that he also might 
thus win a special smile smote him with 
an exquisite, delicious surprise. He toy- 
ed with it for several days without admit- 
ting it, fully; but one evening, as rather 
earlier than usual he was approaching the 
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Cirque by an unfrequented path, he 
stumbled against a flower girl, who in- 
stantly held up her basket asking him to 
buy. Here was the decisive moment, and 
hastily, as if fearing himself, Peter drew 
out his purse, and bought the largest and 
ugliest bouquet she had. 

Left alone, for she passed hastily on in 
search of other customers, he sat down 
and gazed proudly upon his treasure. It 
was, in truth, cheap and hideous, not 
worth even the single franc he gave for it. 
He summoned all his courage in throwing 
it at the feet of the goddess that night, 
but it was utterly disregarded, and he 
went home chilled and pained. 

He was unable to sleep the next day, 
and wandered miserably about the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, until so weary tlyt 
he was forced to sit down. 

Again a flower girl offered her fragile 
wires, and, as he turned them over, said 
with the quick instinct of her sex and 
race, ** Monsieur wishes a bouquet fora 
lady? Monsieur must send a billet with 
it,’’ and she danced gayly off. 

Here was an idea! Here, doubtless, 
was the idea, fur Peter’s anxious eyes had 
noticed the pink and white bits of paper 
which once or twice escaped from the bou- 
quets which flew past him at the Cirque. 
He had yet a few hours before dinner, and 
he hastened home, bearing his prize. 

Not sufficiently familiar with the hab- 
its of flowers—a growth whose existence 
upon earth had hitherto been a matter of 
the profoundest indifference to him—to 
think of putting them in water, he was 
yet alive to the necessity of doing some- 
thing, and therefore put them out of the 
window with a confused idea that the air 
would be good for them, and arranging 
his writing materials methodically, sat 
down to his letter. It gave him infinite 
trouble (though he wrote and thought as 
readily in English as Russian), from the 
fact that the only letters he had ever writ- 
ten were business letters. He was full 
enough of love for Mile. Lillie, brimming 
over with it indeed, but how to express it 
he knew not. His first effort ran thus: 


No. 15 RUE DES ANES, PARIS, April 2. 
MADEMOISELLE : Enclosed please find a bou- 
quet of flowers. Pray acknowedge receipt, and 
oblige Yours, very respectfully, 
PETER PETROVITCH. 


He ecpied this carefully, and it then 
dawned upon him that it was too lik® the 
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letters he wrote daily to the English 
branch of his house, to properly express 
his feelings. He therefore tried again, 
and after repeated failures produced the 
following : 

MADEMOISELLE : IT see you every night. I 
send you the largest bouquet I could find. I 
hope it will meet with your approbation, Iam, 
dear mademoiselle, 

Very respectfully yours, 
PETER PETROVITCH. 


He copied this, sealed and addressed it, 
and having fastened it securely to the now 
faded bouquet, hastened to the Cirque. 

Again his tribute fell at the feet of his 
adored. It was received with mortifying 
indifference, 

He went home in an agony, and passed 
another wretched night. It never occur- 
red to him that his flowers were too poor, 
but it did that his note might not be prop- 
erly composed, and in the early dawn he 
sallied forth and took his stand opposite 
one of the principal book shops, waiting 
impatiently for it to open. 

As soon as the doors were unlocked, he 
hastened in and demanded a novel. 

‘*What novel, my little gentleman?”’ 
demanded the gurgon in attendance. 

Peter’s need was too desperate to ad- 
mit of beating about the bush. He re- 
sponded hastily, ‘* A love novel, one with 
letters in it.”’ 

His want was promptly supplied, and 
the loiterers in the Luxembourg gardens 
that day were puzzled by the spectacle of 
a decent elderly gentleman, somewhat 
wan from the want of sleep, who, withan 
aspect of profound weariness, wrestled 
with the pages of George Sand’s last ro- 
mance, vainly striving to find an idea that 
would aid him. He was unspeakably 
bored, and somewhat shocked by it, but, 
previously purchasing a larger bouquet 
than any he had hitherto seen, he hasten- 
ed home and indited the following epis- 
tle: 

No 15 RUE DES ANFS, PARIS, April 39, 

MADEMOISELLE : I love you. I see you every 
night, and wish to please you. There is no 
larger bouquet in Paris than this I send you. 
Deign to accept it and to-morrow night give me 
asmile. I sit fronting the trapeze on the north- 
ern side, in the nearest row. IT wish much to 
please you, mademoiselle. Oblige me by tell- 
ing me how. 


Yours respectfully, 
PETER PETROVITCH. 


Again his bouquet was unacknowledg- 
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ed, but the next day a note, written in 
blue ink, on pink paper, and with a 
sprawling monogram LL. in blue on the 
envelope, and duly addressed to Mr. Pe- 
ter Petrovitch, reached him at his lodg- 
ings. It contained these words, written 
in a somewhat unformed hand : 

Sir: The bokays you send me are not hand- 
some enouch to be worth a smile. If you want 
one so badly, let me see what you can do in the 
way of flowers to-night. 

Yours truly, 
LILLIE. 

When the first throb of delight, sur- 
prise, and mortification was over, and Pe- 
ter commanded himself sufficiently to read 
the precious missive again, it was with 
some slight hope. Yes, there was hope, 
for he had implored her to tell him how 
he could please her, and she had deigned 
to indicate the way. He glanced at his 
watch. Nearly three! a short time for 
the composition of the finest bouquet to 
be had in Paris. 

However, ‘‘ Love lent him counsel,”’ as 
it did Homer long ago, and he was soon 
on his way to a distinguished florist, whom 
he electrified by the demand : 

‘* What are the finest, the very finest 
flowers you have?”’ 

** The rarest, monsieur means? ”’ 

** Yes, certainly ; the rarest, the most 
costly.”’ 

‘* Well, monsieur—precisely. Mon- 
sieur wishes to make a costly and re- 
cherché offering. The orchids at present. 
Monsieur admires orchids? ”’ 

**T repeat, I wish the rarest and most 
costly bouquet Paris can afford.”’ 

** Monsieur shall be satisfied. 
send the bouquet to his address.’’ 

** No, I will call for it.”’ 

At seven Peter was again on his way to 
the Cirque with a bouquet of marvellous, 
hideous, and rare orchids. 

He was disappointed. Neither glance 
nor smile was vouchsafed him, and the 
next day he wrote again: 


I will 


MADEMOISELLE : How can I please you ? 
Your bouquet was the most costly Paris could 


afford. 
Yours, most devotedly, 


PETER PETROVITCH. 
An answer, in appearance like the for- 
mer one, pink paper, blue monogram, 
musky odor, and sprawling chirography, 
reached him the next day : 


Sik : Your bokay was handsome, but I gener- 
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ally get something better than flowers in my bo- 
kays. You will see a bracelet on my arm to. 
night which I received last evening in a bokay. 
How can I believe you love me as well as those 
who send better things ? 
Yours truly, 
LILLIE, 


Peter devoured this note, hastened first 
to a bank, then toa jeweller’s—it happen- 
ed to be in the Palais Royal—and bought 
the largest and gaudiest bracelet he could 
find. ‘* How! jewels are less costly than 
flowers! ’* thought the simpleton, as he 
paid for another bouquet of orchids. This 
bracelet he put into the bouquet, with a 
note precisely like the former one. The 
next day he received another pink billet. 
It ran thus: 


Sir: That bracelet aint handsome. Taint 
real gold. Do you mean to insult me ? 
LILLIE, 


Again Love lent his dangerous and ex- 
travagant counsel. Peter went this time 
to the Emperor’s jeweller, and begged to 
see a costly bracelet. A massive, verita- 
ble, but somewhat clumsy manacle, stud- 
ded with diamonds, was shown him. The 
price, which amounted to thrice his year- 
ly expenditure, gave him a faint hope 
that his adored might smile upon it. He 
fastened it conspicuously enough to a 
bouquet of red roses, and appended the 
usual note. It brought a prompt re- 
sponse : 

Smr : The bracelet is handsome. I like dia- 
monds, and these are real. I see you mean 
what you say, and are a true gentleman. 

Your friend, 
LILLIE, 

Fatal words! Fired with love and lib- 
erality, Peter rushed straightway to the 
jeweller and bought a diamond bracelet, 
the price of which would have made his 
uncle Ivan turn in his grave if he could 
have known of it. He carried this, with 
a bouquet of red roses, directly to. her 
lodgings, and that evening watched even 
more anxiously than usual for her appear- 
ance. 

She came at length, clad in a glittering 
costume of scarlet and gold, her’arms en- 
circled by Peter’s bracelets, his bouquet 
in her hand. Her bold, black eyes flash- 
ed along the line of spectators until they 
fell upon him, blazed upon him for a mo- 
ment, then with a radiant smile she turn- 
ed away and began her labors. She 
seemed more graceful and daring than 
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usual, and was twice recalled to receive 
the plaudits of the spectators. Each time 
her hand was kissed to Peter with a dis- 
tracting smile! 

He went home in a strange ecstasy. 
Youth, Folly, Love—mysterious, bewitch- 
ing, enchanting trio. They are certain to 
find us out sooner or later. The experi- 
ence of many years was now concentrated 
into a few weeks for Peter Petrovitch. 

Naturally, he pressed for an interview 
with his charmer, but all access to her 
was rigidly refused, both at the Cirque 
and at her lodgings. This modesty—for 


so he deemed it—inflamed his passion. 


Certain rumors at that time prevalent in 
Paris, and which materially lessened the 
pursuit of Mile. Lillie, reached him not. 
His star led him deeper and deeper into 
the bag. Still he nightly occupied the 
same seat; still the correspondence, which 
was much what it has been described, 
eontinued, and nightly a bouquet, weight- 
ed witha costly jewel, sped from his hand 
to Mlle. Lillie’s feet. A delicious fool's 
paradise this, but it could not last, and it 
culminated finally in an offer of marriage, 
in which Peter’s business forms were 
oddly mixed up with sincere protestations 
of affection. It elicited the following re- 
ply: 

My FRIEND: Your offer is generous, but I 
ean never accept it. There are several insuper- 
abie obstickles. 

Your true friend, 
LILLIE. 


By this time Peter had been long 
enough in Paris to know that there might 
be much to forgive in the past of a pretty 
woman. He therefore wrote: 


MADEMOISELLE: I love you passionately. 
Only marry me and [ will forgive everything. 
Whatever is past I do not care for. 

Yours devotedly, 
PETER PETROVITCH. 


Again the same reply, ‘* insuperable 
obstickles,’’ for the fascinating Mile. Lil- 
lie indulged in certain eccentricities of 
orthggraphy. Peter was now desperate. 
Mlle. Lillie’s engagement was drawing to 
a close. Her departure was annourced, 
with the additional information that she 
was to sail from Havre on a certain day 
for America. The now besotted lover was 
prepared to follow her anywhere, bat) he 
pressed for an interview, and with, ;ré- 
peated pressing succeedad, Oa themorn- 
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ing of her last appearance he received the 
following note: 


DEAR FRIEND: Since you will see me, all 
right. Wait for me to-night after the perform- 
ence bebind the scenes. I have given orders to 
admit you. You have been a better friend than 
you know yourself, and Vl) explain the ob- 
stickles. There's no way of getting over them, 
but I'll explain them. 

Yours truly, 
LILLIE, 


When the performance was over Peter 
was hailed by an employee of the Cirque, 
and conducted quietly to the place of ren- 
dezvous. It was a dark spot, and he 
waited there for many minutes. Made- 
moiselle’s dressing-room was close by, 
and through the half-open door he could 
catch the glimmer of the silks and jewels 
which were strewn about, and the per- 
fuine of the flowers with which it was dec- 
orated. He had waited so long that he 
fell into a reverie, still ‘* Lillie, Lillie, 
Lillie.’ A quick, firm step, and the 
tones of a man’s voice made him start. 

**P—d old fool!”’ said the voice in 
English. ** I’ve had enough of this busi- 
ness.”’ 

Peter raised his eyes. Mlle. Lillie was 
advancing toward him between two young 
men; advancing with a stride singularly 
at variance with her feminine garments, 
and with a want of grace never visible in 
public. She had evidently forgotten that 
she had desired him to wait at her door, 
for she almost jostled him as she passed. 

* Ah!” said she, turning to him with- 
out the slightest coyness, and speaking in 
loud, ringing, and curiously masculine 
tones, ** you're here, are you? Come into 
my room. Coime,”’ she repeated sharply, 
and laying a firm grasp on lis arm as he 
hesitated at the door. 

He was somewhat taken aback at being 
so unceremoniously invited into her bow- 
er, but he was absolutely horrified when 
the two young men entered also, and clos- 
ing the door and leaning against it, burst 
into a loud roar of laughter, while he 
sank speechless into the chair assigned 
him. 

Meanwhile Mile. Lillie had advanced to 
the mirror. ‘* Now, sir,’ said she, turn- 
ing sharply to Peter, “ you wanted me to 
explain the obstacles that I spoke about, 
and I wanted to some time ago, because 
you behaved like a real gentleman, but 
the manager wouldn’t let me; he said it 
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would have spoilt the business. Now, 
look here.’”? With these words she raised 
her jewelled hands to her face, and with a 
rapid, dexterous movement lifted the 
glossy, raven locks, which Peter adored, 
from her head. 

Was he dreaming? No; they fell to 
the ground, exposing the round, closeiy- 
cropped head of a youth of about eigh- 
teen. Again the laughing black eyes 
were turned upon him, and then, with 
the exclamation, ‘‘ I guess | must wash 
my paint off first,’’ Mlle. Lillie’s changed 
head was plunged into a basin of water, 
and vigorously scrubbed. ‘* Well,’’ said 
the head, emerging from the bowl and 
glancing at Peter out of the folds of a 
cuarse towel—* Well, what do you think 
now ?”’ 

It was a dissolving view indeed. The 
smooth complexion of red and white was 
gone, and a coarse, somewhat glowing 
skin remained, with a downy growth upon 
the upper lip and on the cheeks. 

‘+See my beard, boys! ’’ said the crea- 
ture, turning to the two young men. 
*The old fellow wanted me to shave it, 
but says I, by George, no! Lay on the 
enamel thick, and let it go. This Lillie 
get-up ain't agoin’ to spile my looks for 
the voyage.”’ 

Then, by a movement which seemed 
nothing less than sleight of hand, the satin 
skirt was torn off, rolled into a ball, and 
cleverly kicked up to the ceiling. 

** Confound this woman business! ’’ said 
the being the while. ‘‘ Blest if it isn’t 
enough to disgust a fellow with himself! 
You see,’’ added the young fellow, ap- 
proaching Peter confidentially—* you see 
how it is. I told you there were several 
obstacles, and there is. First of all, I'm 
engaged to be married, bound—promised ; 
and secondly, there never was any Mile. 
Lillie, so I couldn’t marry you any way. 
The presents you sent me was given out 
and out, you know, and I turned ’em into 
money. As for this Lillie performance, 
deuced mean hoax it is, I know, but I 
couldn't help that. Iwas engaged for it, 
and what with the wigs that made a fel- 
low’s head ache, and the paint, and the 
rest of it, I’ve been dead sick of it many 
a time. Bless you!’’ he added good-na- 
turedly, as even his dull eye perceived the 
mortification in Peter’s pale and twitch- 
ing face—‘‘ Bless you! you ain’t the only 
one that’s been took in so badly. I'd 
have had a bag full of love letters if ['d 
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kept ’em all. And for presents! The 
first three weeks before the truth got 
wind, | made more money by presents 
than by my regular pay. There's been 
lots of gentlemen like you. So don’t you 
go and be cut up about that, old fellow. 
You’re a real true, high-minded, gener- 
ous gentleman, that’s what you are, and 
you'll be well thought of in one little 
house in America.”’ 

Peter staggered to his feet. 

‘*Going, are you?” said the young 
man cheerily. ‘* Well, perhaps it’s just 
as well. There’s no more to be said, I be- 
lieve. Look here! before you go, give us 
your hand, old fellow, just to show that 
you don’t bear malice.”’ 

Peter shuddered, and recoiled. 

**You won't, eh? Well, just as you 
please. I'll always feel friendly to you 
anyway; and look here, if I ever have a 
son, I’ll name him Peter, after you.”’ 

This suggestion gave Peter the strength 
to speak. ‘* Sir,’’ he gasped, ‘‘ I entreat 
—I implore you—do not—my name—”’ 
he choked miserably—** forget it, do not 
name——”’ 

** Well, well—I won’t—certainly not— 
just as you please. Good-by and goud 
luck to you.” 

Peter crept out into the air. He was 
faint from want of food, and his brain 
was reeling, but he made shift to get well 
away from 4he now hated Cirque, and 
then, dropping into a seat, he rested his 
head upon his hands, and the distant roar 
of the city, mingling with the blood which 
surged and throubbed in his brain, took the 
harsh tones of old Ivan Petrovitch and re- 
peated, ‘* Distrust such shows—folly all, 
and a curse to the world. Distrust! dis- 
trust! ’’ while bright, vivid pictures seem- 
ed to flash in between his dry lids and 
burning eyeballs. This weary round re- 
peated itself for many hours, until it melt- 
ed into uneasy dreams and he slept. It 
was broad daylight when he awoke, acli- 
ing in every fibre, and with a knot of pain 
in his forebead which almost blinded him. 
He struggled to his feet, and felt for the 
letters in his pocket. They were there, 
and his first movement after reaching 
home, and carefully locking his door, was 
to strike a light and reduce them to 
ashes. These ashes he powdered and 
seattered out of the window, and the airs 
of spring, busy at that time, wafted them 
away to sow fresh seeds of folly. 

There was no further evidence of his 
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mistake, and he crawled wearily into bed, 
and drawing the coverlet over his head, 
shut out the shamming, heartless world. 
Long, weary days passed, during which 
he lay in bed motionless and half asleep, 
refusing all nourishment but a cup of tea, 
and a cigarette. But at length time, a 
vigorous constitution, and the habit of 
living—never so strong as when old age 
is approaching—resumed their sway ; and 
rising from his bed, he returned to Rus- 
sia, a poorer, a sadder, and a wiser man, 
His long absence, many weeks beyond 
the limit originally fixed, had naturally 
awakened various surmises among his ac- 
quaintances. Nor had his large drafts 
upon the small bank escaped observation. 
The men smiled, and observed that Peter 
was seeing something of life. ‘The women 
wondered with whom he was seeing it. 
He returned at length, as dry, dull, and 
silent as ever—saluted his acquaintances 
quietly, and resumed his seat in the 
counting-house so much as a matter of 
course, that Dimitry Bjerring forgot to 
tell him that he had almost provided a 
substitute. His dress and aspect were so 
precisely what they always had been that 
the mystery of his expenditure was greater 
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than ever, particularly when it was dis- 
covered that he had been to neither thea- 
tre, opera, nor concert ; in fact, that he 
knew and had seen little more of Paris 
than before. 

It was Michael Mikaielovitch who ap- 
proached nearest the truth, but he was 
quite unconscious of it. He hailed Peter 
in the street one morning, and challenged 
his congratulations on the birth of his 
first-born child, adding triumphantly, 
* And it isa boy, Peter Petrovitch, glory 
to God.”’ 

But Peter altegether withheld the ex- 
pected congratulations. ‘* Boys,’ quoth 
he, glaring so savagely upon Michael that 
the young man started back in astonish- 
ment—*‘ Boys are an abomination and a 
curse. Jokers! triflers! mischief-mak- 
ers! It were well if the world were 
weeded of them altogether; for their 
amusement they would willingly put any 
one to the torture. Were I the father of 
one, | would rather mourn than rejoice.”’ 

** The old fox! ’’ soliloquized Michael, 
looking after him as he trudged away, 
and smiling with the ineffable superiority 
of a young father. ‘*So! the grapes are 
even as sour as that, Peter Petrovitch!”’ 

M. L. T. 
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Y mountain’s base has goodly breadth of green, 
Laps of lush grass, whose sweetness lures the bees ; 
And groves that throb with music. 


Sharp from these 


Steep crags uprise, and dizzy cliffs o’erlean, 

And pallid cataracts totter out between. 

Far up its lofty summits loom stark white, 

They know the storm-winds thunder, and great light 
Midway ’tis girded by a broad plateau, 


My ‘zone of calms.”’ 


Short turf, few flowers, but fair 


Are here; cold waters, and swift wholesome air. 
Here in thin, grateful shade I sit and dream 

When tawny August tans the fields below ; 

** How fair,”’ I say, ‘‘ my mountain summits gleam,” 
Almost I seem to touch their caps of snow. 

Then smiling, mark far downward, ‘neath my feet, 
The steel-blue verges quivering in the heat, 

And distant reapers resting by their wheat. 





Heten Barron Bostwick. 








peg hunting with the Ute In- 
k-) dians in the parks of the Rocky 
Mountains having rendered distasteful 
the civilization of our fashionable resorts, 
and unfitted me for the quiet comfort of 
the farm-house, I packed my prairie cos- 
tume and sporting outfit and started for 
the West. 

Reports received at Denver of my hunt- 
ing friends, the Utes, were not encourag- 
ing. I decided, therefore, to ascend the 
Missouri, and join the Yankton Sioux of 
Dakota. 

On reaching their reservation I com- 
municated to Major Gasman, the efficient 
United States Agent, my wish to accom- 
pany the Indians on their annual hunt, 
and through his influence was received as 
a guest of the tribe. 

On the 25th of July three hundred and 
twenty warriors, with their squaws and 
children, their lodges and worldly posses- 
sions, fifteen hundred ponies, and several 
hundred dogs, prepared to cross the Mis- 
souri. ‘This was no easy task. ‘The river 
wis wide, the current rapid and filled 
with eddies, the sand-bars numerous, and 
the bottom shifting. As I sat on the 
bank watching the passage of this little 
army, [ wished for some word artist to 
bring before the reader's eye the almost 
naked warriors, the busy chattering 
squaws, the frightened children, the 
struggling ponies, and the yelping dogs. 
Frank Trumbo, a herder on the reserva- 
tion, and I, being the only white men of 
the party, were the last to leave. With 
a hearty ‘* God speed ’’ from the Major 
and his family we stepped into a canoe, 
and hoiding our swimming ponies firmly 
by the ears were soon clambering up the 
western bank of the Missouri. 

The squaws were preparing the even- 
ing meal, and from the stew-pots sus- 
pended over the blazing fires came a sa- 
vory odor. The warriors lay or sat in 
groups, smoking and passing the pipes, 
playing with their little ones, and telling 
The half-grown boys wrestled 
good-naturedly with one another, and the 
young girls rolled and tumbled in the 
tail grass, as merry as children of a 
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lighter hue. Ponies of every size and 
color, and innumerable dogs in idle con- 
tentedness, stood around. 

We were soon on the best of terms with 
Leaping Thunder, our host, a bold war- 
rior whose recurd placed him high in the 
council of the tribe, and his pretty squaw, 
whose unpronounceable name we changed 
to ** Littlhe Woman.”’ The table-cloth (a 
buffalo skin with the hair next the 
ground) was spread, and an invitation ex- 
tended to The Fat and Poor Bull, the 
chiefs in command, to sup with us. They 
came, and over stewed beans and coffee 
we vowed eternal friendship. Several 
warriors joined the circle, and until a late 
hour, the pipe passing from mouth to 
mouth, they told with animated gestures 
of their personal prowess in the chase, 
and their deadly skill on the war path. 
After the departure of our guests we 
turned our table-cloth and rolled in for 
the night. The camp was filled with 
strange sounds ; the medicine man drum- 
med and sang a dismal chant; the young 
braves roamed among the lodges cawing 
to their lady-loves; the dogs, fascinated 
by a single bark, joined in one united 
chorus. But in time all was still, and I 
was with the dear ones at home. By 
sunrise we were under way. From the 
top of the bluffs a beautiful and animated 
scene presented itself. In three lines 
moved the pack and ¢travauz animals, sur- 
rounded by squaws and children ; far out 
upon the prairie rode curiously-painted 
warriors gathering in the scattered po- 
nies ; boys wild with excitement, and as 
untamed as the colts to which, like 
leeches, they clung without saddle or bri- 
dle, dashed hither and thither pursued 
by barking dogs; dams shrilly neighing 
ran up and down, and through the train, 
wholly unmindful of the fell anathemas 
hurled after them by angry squaws com- 
pelled to drop the lariat to let them pass ; 
the sun lighted up the scarlet blankets of 
a group smoking on the hillside, and 
burnished the tin armlets and ornamented 
belts of the Indian girls. The warriors 
refrained from hunting, but the younger 
braves brought down from time to time 
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rabbits, skunks, prairie hens, and cur- 
lew. The skunk is considered a great 
delicacy, and from the number fastened 
to the waists of the boys the thought of 
an invitation to a feast grew unpleasant. 

At the Niobrara we were presented with 
the first venison of the hunt, and as an 
Indian seldom gives without expecting 
something in return, we decided upon a 
feast. Whom to invite was the momentous 
question. In our dilemma we appealed 
to Leaping Thunder, who took the re- 
sponsibility upon himself, and promised 
to secure the proper guests. Into the 
stew-pots went venison, beans, a rabbit, 
and prairie hen. The skin of the lodge 
was raised and tied to sticks, thus extend- 
ing the area protected from the sun, and 
at the back we spread a scarlet blanket 
for The Fat and Poor Bull, and on either 
side skins for the braves. When every- 
thing was ready Leaping Thunder pro- 
claimed in a loud voice that we were 
about to eat, and after a moment’s pause 
the names of those he wished to join us. 
They came immediately, entering with 
a grave ‘* How koda!” the latter word 
meaning friend, the former possessing an 
almost universal significance, expressing 
delight, thanks, welcome, questioning, 
affirmation, ete. While eating little was 
said, but when the pipe began to circu- 
late the ‘‘ talk ’’ became general. One 
of the chiefs upbraided me for being 
without a lodge of my own, and gravely 
proposed that 1 should accept his daugh- 
ter, and give my rifle in return. He 
spoke earnestly of her beauty, her capa- 
city for labor, and the better position I 
should hold in the tribe if possessed of a 
maiden beloved by his people. I declined 
the offer in as choice language as possible, 
at which my would-be father-in-law grin- 
ned good-naturedly. The ** talk”? of the 
Indians among themselves is always the 
same—anecdotes of war and hunting—in 
which the teller figures as the hero. 
Their gestures are graceful, their actions 
animated and apparently suited to the 
word, while their voices, musical and 
many-toned, rise and fall with the lights 
and shades of their stories. Old Giant, 
a brave once connected with Little Raven’s 
famous band, warming with his theme, 
seized my rifle, and taking aim at an im- 
aginary foe glared along the barrel with 
the expression of a fiend ; then, dropping 
the weapon, he struck his right fist twice 
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in quick succession into the hollow of his 
left hand, snapped his finger, gave a 
heavy sigh, and drooped his head upon 


‘* How! How!” uttered 
in tones of suppressed excitement, and 
the nervous tightening of blankets, told 
of natures strangely stirred by the elo- 
quence of the narrator. As the twilight 
deepened, the fire without threw its bright 
light into the lodge, bringing out in bold 
relief upon the canvas covering the dusky 
forms of the warriors. 

The Niobrara, like the Missouri, is re- 
markable for its rapid current, its shifting 
bed, and numerous sand-bars. Following 
on my trail was an old squaw bearing a 
striking resemblance to Miss Cushman as 
** made up’ for Meg Merrilies, and mount- 
ed astride a huge pack fastened to a tall, 
raw-boned American horse. At the ford- 
ing my pony so tore away the bank of 
the channel that the horse of the ancient 
maiden, in his struggles to gain a fovut- 
hold, burst the girth, and his precious 
load was deposited in the stream. Such 
a splashing, spluttering, and incoherent 
chattering! The bluffs fairly echoed the 
shouts of the Indians, who keenly enjoy- 
ed the old woman’s discomfiture, and care- 
fully refrained from lending her any as- 
sistance. With the aid of Trumbo I 
fished her out, and landed her safely in 
the mud above, a drenched and furious 
woman. 

The Indian method of hunting the deer 
and antelope seems to a looker-on, not 
heated by the chase, cruel sport. But 
food is the object of the Indian hunter, 
and he is wonderfully successful in se- 
euring it. Notwithstanding their great 
speed and bottom, these animals seldom 
escape their pursuers on the open prairie. 
Mounted on their swift ponies, the In- 
dians become as it were a pack of hounds 
that run by sight. In all directions they 
move, searching the country with eyes 
that see everything. On discovering deer 
no attempt is made at concealment, but, 
with bridle rein between their teeth, 
loading their guns or adjusting their 
arrows as they ride, the hunters bear 
down on the doomed animals. Off bound 
the deer, but Indians are before them ; 
they run to the right—more Indians ; to 
the left—still Indians. The country, which 
at first seemed open, narrows to a small 
cirele. The deer double on themselves. 
Hemmed in on every side, there is no es- 
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cape; the bullet and the arrow do their 
work. All their hunting, whether of 
man or beast, involves a system of sur- 
rounding. It is this method, thorough- 
ly understood, and invariably practised 
where numbers will allow, that renders 
the Indian so formidable on the prairie. 
Although numbers are in at the death, 
there is no dispute as to the distribution 
of the carcasses. 

The meat generally goes to the hunters 
that most desire it, for the rest are sure 
at some future time to eat its equivalent 
with the receivers. The heart, liver, and 
parts of the throat, are often eaten raw 
upon the spot, or taken back to camp for 
the favorite child. After selecting a por- 
tion of the meat for immediate use, the 
remainder is cut into slices and hung on 
poles to dry. Thus prepared, it soon 
shrivels under the scorching rays of the 
sun, and presents the appearance of leath- 
er covered with a thin coating of mould. 
It is musty to the taste, and by no means 
satisfactory food even when boiled, for the 
Indians never use salt, or condiments of 
any kind, in cooking. Their skill in rid- 
ing and managing their ponies is won- 
derful. At a full run they will drop to 
the animal's side and shoot an arrow 
from under his neck, or, without in the 
least slackening their pace, pick up a tur- 
tle lying in the sand. The prairie hens 
often fly low over the train, and it is no 
uncommon sight to see an Indian use his 
lariat with such precision as to bring one 
to the ground, or throw his tomahawk 
with such accuracy as to cleave in two an 
unfledged chicken hiding in the grass. 
On the march many of the young braves 
occupy the time breaking colts. Secur- 
ing a lariat about his lower jaw, they lash 
the poor brute into a run, occasionally 
jerking the rope with such violence as to 
throw him upon his nose. He rears and 
plunges, but the Indian, although often 
drawn for rods, never loosens his hold, 
but at the first opportunity vaults upon 
his back. Off rushes the pony like mad. 
No attempt is made to check him. Sud- 
denly he stops, his eyes dilated, his nos- 
trils quivering, and placing his feet as 
near together as possible jumps into the 
air, coming down with limbs stiff, and so 
forcibly as almost to start the blood from 
his rider’s nose. Still, Mke Sindbad’s 
**Old Man of the Sea,’’ his tormentor 
keeps his place. Bolt upright stands the 
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frightened animal, and the Indian, slid- 
ing off, by a quick and dexterous move 
throws him on his side. The work is 
done. Never, after such an ordeal, does 
the pony give any trouble, except per- 
haps at the first moment of starting. 

Dogs in gre&t numbers are found in 
every Indian encampment. They are 
snarling, cowardly brutes, singly incapa- 
ble of mischief, but the bark of one will 
call around a pack that, brave in num- 
bers, are dangerous. They are never reg- 
ularly fed. Starved to-day and gorged 
to-morrow, never caressed, but kicked and 
cuffed at every turn, it is a wonder that 
they retain any of the habits of domestic 
animals. 

The heat in the lodge was insufferable. 
The canvas snapped as if protesting 
against the efforts of the sun to scorch it. 
What air there was came impregnated 
with the smell of drying meat. I saunter- 
ed down to the river to bathe. While 
splashing about in the shallow water I 
was startled by a merry laugh on the 
bank, and looking up saw severa! Indian 
girls curiously examining my clothing. 
The situation did not seem to strike them 
as peculiar, but to me it was exceedingly 
embarrassing. They showed no signs of 
leaving, so after remaining in the water 
nearly half an hour, I came out with the 
best grace possible, and dressed myself, 
they looking on the while. Returning to 
camp, I proposed to Trumbo that we 
should ride a race with five braves, wa- 
gering a blanket and two cans of powder 
on the result. The wager was accepted, 
and each, selecting his favorite pony, rode 
back about a mile, taking a position 
abreast of the others—the Indians strip- 
ped to their breech-cloths, and mounted 
bareback, with only a noosed lariat for 
bridle. Trumbo, removing his outer gar- 
ments, appeared in a costume almost as 
airy, and I, performing the same opera- 
tion, stepped forth in red flannel under- 
clothing. We started at a given signal, 
and for full a quarter of the distance kept 
a gentle lope, but suddenly each pony 
bounded forward. Yelling like wildcats, 
we sped as arrows from a bow. The 
braves lashed right and left, but neither 
whip nor spur was needed for my little 
beauty. Straightened asa greyhound, on 
the run she moved with searce a motion, 
seeming not to touch the ground. The 
shouts of the Indians before, the screams 
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of the squaws on either side, and the bark 
of the dogs in our rear, passed all unheed- 
ed. Neck and neck we neared the goal. 
A huge cur sprang out, and the pony at 
the right swerved badly. ‘Trumbo reach- 
ed home first, and just behind, but with 
no daylight between us, an Indian and I. 
We held high carnival at the ‘ feast”’ 
that day, and a white havelock which I 
wore fur the occasion procured me the In- 
dian name of Wa-ha-pa Ska, meaning 
White Cap. 

While in the Sand Hills an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made by a war party of 
Tetons to stampede the horses, and cap- 
ture, several Indian girls gathering plums 
in a ravine near camp. They were driven 
off, and the night passed without disturb- 
ance, except from the elements. A furi- 
ous wind, accompanied by heavy rain, 
lasted from midnight until nearly morn- 
ing. Several of the lodges were blown 
down, and their occupants exposed to the 
‘‘neltings of the pitiless storm.” We 
turned out of our beds before daylight, a 
soaked and surly crowd ; but good humor 
returned with the rising sun, and the 
day’s ride was enlivened by horse and foot 
races, wrestling, and shooting with the 
bow and arrow. To the lover of wild 
sport, hardships and annoyances are as 
nothing. The rough hours so blend with 
the happy ones as to form a perfect whole. 
He scarcely remembers when, hungry, 
wet, and numbed to the bones, he rode 
over the lonely prairie in search of camp; 
but how vividly he recalls the glorious 
chase, the speed of his straining horse, the 
bound of the running deer, and the death 
shot of his trusty rifle. 

At the noon halt a fawn, startled from 
its hiding-place in the willow bushes, ran 
through the camp closely pursued by the 
dogs. An arrow shot by an Indian pass- 
ed through its neck, and cutting its way 
into a lodge, grazed the cheek of a squaw 
within. She rushed out in great haste, 
but ceased scolding on being presented 
with the skin and intestines. The arrows 
used by the Indians are about twenty 
inches in length, and are furnished with 
triangular iron points, the edges of which 
are very sharp. Within a certain range, 
say thirty yards, they are as effective as a 
bullet. 

When a Sioux warrior is ready to take 
a squaw, he selects from among the In- 
dian girls the one that suits his fancy, and 
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if there is no obstacle in the way, buys 
her of her father, paying the equivalent 
of from thirty-five to fifty dollars, usually 
in ponies. She is expected to remain true 
to him, and perform all the labor. He in 
return provides the lodge with food, and 
contributes largely toward the support of 
her numerous relatives. While many of 
the Indian women are repulsive in ap- 
pearance, the girls and younger squaws 
of the Yankton Sioux are, generally speak- 
ing, tull and finely formed, with regular 
features, that seen in profile resemble 
chiselled marble. Their eyes are often 
large and soft as those of a fawn, though 
usually sharp and bright, like beads. The 
teeth of both the men and women are sin- 
gularly beautiful, notwithstanding their 
utter disregard of all dental laws. They 
use them to straighten arrows, break 
bones, right the turned edges of their 
hunting knives, and after cutting bullets 
into pieces to chew the pieces round for 
buckshots. But few old women accompa- 
ny a hunting party, for if from any cause 
they become disabled, they are left upon 
the prairie as a thing that has outlived its 
usefulness, and are devoured by the wolves 
that in large numbers always follow the 
trail. 

While watching the train from a hill- 
side—for the scene never lost its charm— 
two Indian boys, Red Cloud and Famish- 
ed Wolf, came galloping up, and jumping 
from their ponies began wrestling. Red 
Cloud, throwing his companion, held him 
face downward, planted his knees upon 
his shoulders, grasped his braided lock, 
pretended to give a circular cut, and tug- 
ged as if tearing away the scalp; then 
shaking an imaginary trophy he sprang 
to his feet, and with a yell was off like a 
shot. It was not altogether a pleasing 
exhibition. Trumbo joined me, and to- 
gether we rode into the hills for a shot at 
two cranes perched on an elevation at no 
great distance. We secured one, that 
must have measured full six feet from tip 
to tip of his wings, but on returning for 
our horses, to our great dismay beheld 
tlem making off into the bottom. To fol- 
low would provoke an endless chase, so 
we imitated the whinney of a colt, and 
the horses turned and galloped directly 
toward us. As they came over the ridge, 
behind which we were concealed, we 
clutched the lariats, and for an instant 
turned a very fair furrow in the sand. 
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With torn shirts, and chests like nut- 
meg graters, We mounted the runaways, 


determined to ride sume of the surplus 
spirit out of them. Stumbling recklessly 


through a prairie-dog village, unlieeding 
the remonstrances of its pert and bright- 
eyed residents, we struck the trail of a 
large gray wolf, who knuckled down to 
work, and with iolling tongue and droop- 
ing tail made for the hills before us. In 
tle excitement we failed to notice the 
deepening green of the grass, when sud- 
denly, as if the earth had opened, the po- 
nies sank to their bellies, and we were off 
quickly, but not gracefully. We were in 
a mud-hole. To tarn was impossible. 1 
fancy the wolf laughed as he turned the 
rising ground. With considerable diff- 
culty we extricated ourselves and animals, 
and reached camp just as The Fat, alarm- 
ed at ow long absence, was sending a 
party in search of us. In Poor Buil’s 
lodge we ** feasted’ on a tough old bad- 
ger, that even in death defied the soften- 
ing influence of the stew-pots, and soon 
after [ was fast asleep on Mme. Poor 
Bull's buffiloskin. ‘* Tetons! Tetons! ”’ 
and a violent shaking from Mardi, an In- 
dian girl, brought me to my feet. The 
Tetons had driven in the scouts, and as 
they dashed through camp, proclaiming 
the presence of their hated foe, the wild- 
est excitement prevailed. I shall never 
forget their appearance, or wonder at the 
settler’s tale of the ‘* swooping savage,” 
for with bodies bent low over their ponies, 
with lips drawn back from their glittering 
teeth, and shouting the fierce war cry of 
the tribe, they seemed transformed by the 
passions of the moment intodemons., For 
several hours we followed on the trail of 
the Tetons, but finding that they had di- 
vided, returned to camp. 

On a cloudy, cheerless day, when to lie 
wrapped in a buffalo skin and smoke 
seemed the only comfort, Poor Bull came 
with news that his young men had sig- 
nalled a herd of elk. <A ride of nearly 
two hours brought us to the hills where 
the scouts were stationed, but they report- 
ed that they had only repeated signs given 
by scouts beyond. <A drizzling rain set 
in, but two of the Indians, lying down a 
little apart, motioned me to lie in the 
middle, and, covered by their friendly 
blankets, I passed a comfortable night. 
Numerous lizards shared our bed, and 
dashed away with surprising rapidity 
when we shook the saddle cloths next 
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morning. ‘Trumbo and several of the In- 
dians started before daybreak, with in- 
structions to shoot at elk only. ‘The rest 
of us, hugging the remains of the last 
night’s fire, smoked in lieu of eating 
breakfast. Suddenly a rifle shot rang out 
on the morning air, and looking through 
the grass on the ridge of the bill, our 
eyes were blessed by a sight that banished 
all thoughts of cold or hunger. A herd 
of elk were making directly fur us, down- 
wind, at a shuffling kind of trot, followed 
by Trumbo and his party. Leaving four 
of the Indians to watch, we mounted our 
ponies and moved to the right and left, 
carefully keeping from sight, until, at a 
sign from above, we rode around the hill 
just as the elk, with tremendous strides, 
came down the last swell of rising ground 
and turned to avuid the steep ascent. 
Catching sight of us, they dashed up, and 
at the brow received the shots of the In- 
dians stationed there. They hesitated for 
an instant, then with heads thrown back, 
at a fierce gallop, their hoofs clattering at 
every bound, turned into the hollow, and 
we closed in upon them. Panie-stricken 
at the wild yells of the Indians, most of 
the herd huddled in on one another, while 
from twanging bow and rifle sped death 
right and left. Hunters and hunted were 
mixed in inexplicable confusion. The 
dust enveloped us in a cioud, Notwith- 
standing the excitement and close shovt- 
ing, but one hunter was seriously injured. 
My pony was badly cut in the neck and 
side, seyeral others were cruelly scarred, 
and one received an arrow in the shoul- 
der. The long upper lips, tongues, and 
palates, cut from a dozen of the elk, were 
roasted on our hunting knives, and we 
ate as only men that have fasted for 
twenty-four hours can eat. The Indians 
carefully removed the six incisors from 
the lower jaws for ornaments. Flensing 
the carcasses, and packing the meat and 
skins on our tired horses, amid shouts 
and exultant songs, we returned to camp. 
It was late before the fires were deserted 
and quiet reigned in the village. Yet in 
the midst of this general rejoicing there 
were anxiety and trouble. Two of the 
warriors that followed the Teton trail had 
not appeared, and long after the skins 
were drawn, shutting out the night, the 
discordant sound of the drum and the 
doleful chant of the medicine man told of 
faithful wrestling for their safe return. 
On our return we followed the beauti- 
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ful valley of the Keya Pake, under the 
shadow of the Turtle Hills beyond, and 
camped, on the evening of the hottest 
day we had experienced, at its confluence 
with the Niobrara. All through the 
afternoon the muttering of distant thun- 
der, and a fitful giare along the horizon, 
told of a coming storm. After the even- 
ing meal we gathered in groups, but the 
pipe passed silently. The usual sounds 
of mirth were wanting. Nota breath of 
air stirred, and a feeling of awe oppressed 
us all at the solemn stillness that hung 
over the valley. Presently a few drops 
fell silently, and we separated to our sev- 
eral lodges. <A fierce rushing wind, a 
torrent of driving rain, and the storm was 


upon us. Flashes of forked lightning 


fired the camp with lurid light, while 
peals of rattling thunder seemed to shake 
the very foundations of the earth. Mardi 
and the ‘little woman” lay grovelling 
on the ground, moaning a song to the 


angry elements. Leaping Thunder sat 
stuically awaiting his late, equal to either 
fortune. 

Trumbo and I reclined on the buffalo 
skin in momentary expectation of a reve- 
lation of the Great Secret. Suddenly 
from across the camp came a piercing 
shriek, fullowed by a prolonged low wail, 
as it were the very sob of nature. Guided 
by the incessant flashes we hurried to 
where a number of Indian women were 
gathered about two shattered lodges, the 
inmates of which lay insensible among 
the ruins. Removing the rubbish, we 
carried them to the grass, and strove by 
every means in our power to restore them 
to consciousness. Three revived, but a 
brave and his squaw were dead. Wrap- 
ping the bodies in our blankets, we laid 
them side by side in a lodge, and left 
them with their friends. Before day- 
break they were buried. 

Early the next morning The Fat brought 
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to our lodge several bundles of willuw 
twigs, and requested us to count them, 
They numbered 1,082, and represented 
the deer, antelope, and elk killed on the 
hunt. No account had been kept of the 
smaller animals, which would have added 
largely to the list. 
not tu move, and, although forty miles 
from the Missouri, I resolved to push 
forward and catch the stage due at the 
reservation soon after midnight. With 
Trumbo, and an Indian named, from 
having lost an eye, The-Fire-is-Quenched, 
as a guide, I rode from camp, pausing a 
moment by the new-made grave. On the 
fresh earth some faithful hand had placed 
a bowl of stewed meat and several bunches 
of wild cherries, to feed the dead on their 
journey to the happy hunting-grounds. 
We lingered an instant on the bluff to 
take a last look at the encampmert, then 
shouted ** Good-by,’’ and galloped across 
the prairie. Before reaching the Mis- 
souri, Trumbo’s horse gave out. Nothing 
disheartened, his rider dismounted, and 
with lariat in hand trudged on, singing 
as he went. He was a glorious hunting 
companion, ‘a fellow of infinite jest, of 
most excellent funey,’’ cool in the mo- 
ment of danger, and fertile in expedients. 
** May he live long, and prosper.’’ Late 
in the day we reached the river, and a 
volley from our rifles brought the boat 
from the opposite shore. Under the 
porch of the mess-house we told of 
** hair-breadth ‘scapes,’ and dreamed at 
night of our dusky sweethearts. 

It was with regret that I bade adieu 
next morning to the friends that had so 
kindly welcomed me, and took my seat 
in the stage. A tedious ride of two days 
and a night, and we rattled up in true 
Western style to the Hubbard House in 
Sioux City. On the rails for three days, 
and my glorious summer trip was ended, 

Tuo. E. Leeps. 


The Indians decided 
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A satirist, not having before his eyes 
that fear of Pogram which is the begin- 
ning of patriotism, might possibly find a 
theme for his pen in the plans proposed 
for the Centennial building. Forty-odd 
architects competed at the first trial, of 
whom ten received prizes for excellence. 
The three-and-thirty rejected designs hap- 
ly would furnish food for meditation upon 
the state of American art. The famous 
** Rejected Addresses’? of Horace and 
James Smith were caricatures; but in 
evolving a humorous work out of the 
‘Rejected Designs,” a close copyist 
might possibly surpass any burlesquing 
draughtsman. Doubtless they embrace 
all schools of national architecture, from 
that which colonnades our village grocer- 
ies after the manner of the Parthenon, to 
that which glorifies itself in gotho-ginger- 
bread bazaars on Broadway. One of the 
unsu2cessful contestants, whose nom de 
guerre (must we say nom d'écaire?) is 
** Nationality,’’ declared that the great 
glass house of 1876 ought to be built on 
an * exclusively national ’’ plan ; and that 
since any new type of architecture can be 
produced to order, our centenary ought to 
develope an American one. ‘‘ Where,” 
he cries, ** is there a nation on this earth 
that is blest with so many indigenous pro- 
ductions capable of being formed into the 
methods of construction? Have we not 
our pine trees, palmetto trees, orange 
trees, vines, fruits, flowers; vegetable 
produets, such as tomatoes, egg-plants, 
pumpkins, watermelons, cantaloupes, and 
many others too numerous to mention? 
Have we not our buffaloes, our prairie 
dogs, our coyotes, our snakes of various 
species, our birds of prey, and birds of 
song and brilliant plumage? Have we 
not in our strongly-defined nationality a 
spiritual essence that an aesthetic archi- 
tect could mould into form? I maintain 
we have all these requisites, and many 
more, sufficient to stamp a new national 
architecture on our country.’’ Unques- 
tionably the buffalo, whose forte is de- 
struction, would work up quaintly into a 
**method of con-struction.’? ‘Tomatoes 
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and prairie dogs, pumpkins, cantaloupes, 
and coyotes would compose a group en- 
tirely different from anything ever seen 
on the Acropolis. Our mint juleps, our 
giant oysters in their various styles of 
fried, stewed, and the graceful scallop, 
our camp meetings, and a miniature Ni- 
agara, would mould well into architectu- 
ral forms. In the Lonic column a part of 
the capital is found sculptured into eggs 
and serpents’ tongues; and if eggs, why 
not pumpkins and tomatoes? It is said 
that the beautiful Corinthian capital was 
suggested to Callimachus by the sight of 
a basket covered by a tile, overgrown by 
the leaves of an acanthus whereon it had 
been accidentally placed; and if acan- 
thus, why not egg-piant or watermelon? 
Yet what stale devices does ‘‘ Nation- 
ality ’’ find prevailing : 

Look at the Capitol of Washington—in its style 
excellent and purely classical—but is it typical 
in its forms of this great continent ? It is nei- 
ther more nor less than placing Italian form and 
expression as the exponent of American char- 
acter on American soil. Whata fine and mag- 
nificent building I can fancy in my mind's eye 
if the Capitol at Washington had American his- 
torical expression, symbolical and allegorical 
expressivn, all combined in one grand form. 
Look, again, at the City Hall of New York, 
where millions of money have been spent, and 
what is there American in its expression ? 
What a splendid opportunity to have made this 
costly, inconvenient building, an historical ex- 
pression of the history and indigenous form ex- 
isting in New York! The same may be said of 
our new State House, now being erected ; it has 
notan American expression ; it is European in 
its entirety, save the monument of Penn, Tam 
aware of the opposition I shall meet with, espe- 
cially from the architects, but this will not pre- 
vent me from endeavoring to produce a reform 
in our architecture. 

All this strikes the reader as highly ab- 
surd, but it illustrates a style of talk that 
is common. When that eminent art crit- 
ic, the late Mr. Greeley, uncovered the 
Franklin statue in Printing House Square, 
he said: ‘Mr. Ernst Plassmann, a dis- 
tinguished sculptor of our city, made a 
model of the figure of Franklin, which he 
submitted for weeks to the judgment of 
capable and judicious critics of art. I re- 
joice that this work is, like its subject, 
purely American. It may be that Euro- 
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pean art is able at this stage to have pro- 
duced a better one, though [ think not.” 
Now and again painters whose canvases 
sell badly, and poets whose rhymes are 
unread, ery out that we must create and 
maintain new and national forms of art 
and literature. The hitch is, that laws 
of proportion, just ideas of beauty, and 
true canons of taste, are not ‘‘ exclusively 
American,’’ and nowhere national, but 
human and universal. Hence, of necessi- 
ty, the highest furm of art, like the high- 
est form of literature, is not very likely to 
be trammelled by geographical bounds ; 
it is equaturial in scope, appealing to the 
cultured of all centuries and races. A 
statue of Michael Angelo, a painting of 
Titian, a symphony of Beethoven, a play 
of Shakespeare, attests its excellence alike 
to American, German, Italian; there is 
no fetter of provincialism in the ‘* Moses ”’ 
or the ** Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
** Nationality,’’ who planned a building 
** presenting a grand national, historical, 
symbolical, and allegorical concrete idea,”’ 
namely, the history of his country from 
1776 to 1876, proclaims that ‘a true ar- 
chitecture is like a language in its growth 
and in its principle.”’ ‘To be truly *‘ na- 
tional,’’ ought we not to discard John 
Bull's language and invent a lingo of our 
own? 

But in practice our Native American- 
ism or **‘ Know-Nothingism ”’ in literature 
and art rarely forms too violent an element. 
There is little danger, even if we reck- 
lessly resolve to be exclusively national, 
that we shall revolutionize the old rules. 
** Nationality’s’’ building for the great 
fair turns out to be quite harmless so far 
as concerns originality of style. The ar- 
chitect tells us: 

I have adopted the Gothic because of its 
graceful, airy lines of form, symbolicaily point- 
ing upward, and presenting a concrete thought 
ofambition. Could any form be more in conso- 
nance with the American mind ? The Gothic 
style is easy of adaptation ; it is pliable in its 
structure ; it can be moulded into any form of 
modern expression. My object is to endeavor 
to impress this on your minds, so to use this 
style and give it an American expression . . . 
All ivon work is charged per pound ; and I feel 
sure that the difference in weight between the 
Gothie form and any other form wil! be at least 
one-third less in expense in favor of the Gothic. 
Hence it will be seen I have chosen the light, 
graceful form of the Gothic, the cheapest of all 
other forms. 

As there is nothing too American in 
**the Gothic form,’’ what distinctively 
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national methods of construction are em- 
ployed? Well, then, we learn that the 
architect has ‘** studied for a long period, 
and finally accomplished a design for a 
building in which national emblems and 
national history are combined. Every 
true American can appreciate the wisdom 
of this arrangement, though it may be 
germane to foreigners. For the first time 
in the history of this country, I make ar- 
rangements for the statues of those men 
who lived in times that tried men’s souls.”’ 
Ile proposes to place in the niches of sun- 
dry columns the statues of the signers 
of the Declaration, in their geographical 
order. On the front bases of the columns 
will be seen bas reliefs of the indigenous 
productions of each State, accompanied 
with battle scenes of the Revolution, while 
in the centre is a medallion portrait of 
Washington. In the centre of the en- 
trances, over the doors, are the coats-of- 
arms of each of the thirteen original 
States. The main building shall have 
thirteen divisions, te represent the thir- 
teen original States, and then: 

Let your eyes ascend from the front, and im- 
mediately you will see the “ Memorial Hall,” 
arising as it were out of the mothers of the 
States, and proud of showing what children she 
has produced. This “ Memorial Hall” I have 
divided into thirty-eight States reckoning the 
District of Columbia), and each division is made 
in the form of the American flag, into a pictur- 
esque window; the bars forming a graceful 
outline in blue and white, while in the centre is 
the typical star, and in its centre is the coat-of- 
arms of the State. In order to make a grand ef- 
fect, and still give nationality its true position, 
flags are elevated from each window about thir- 
ty feet, flaunting the coat-of-arms of each State, 

This architect truly remarks that *‘ of 
all the people in the world we are justly 
proud of being Americans’’; and such 
work as his would increase our pride in 
American architecture. Now,a building 
of this sort, to cover fifty acres, can be run 
up for three million dollars, and the same 
thing on twenty-five acres for two millions. 
As for the ** Art Building,” it would be 
(alas! would have been) ‘‘an octagon 
building, covering two acres, sixty feet in 
height; diameter, three hundred and 
thirty-three feet.’’ 

There are four entrances and four sides, On 
the sides I propose to illustrate the history of 
art from the Egyptian school to the American 
school. This will be done by having painted in 
the recesses, which are one hundred in number, 
statues and chefs d’wuvre of art, and portraits 
of painters of every school. This is the first 
time such an historical building was ever con- 
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templated to be built as an homage to art. Pic- 
tures in a gallery, as a rule, should not be hung 
at a higher elevation than twenty feet. There 
will be forty feet of vacant space above the pic- 
ture line, which | propose to fresco in panel de- 
signs illustrative of art. 

All this, including frescoes, painted 
statues, portraits, and chefs d’@vvre, for 
the low sum of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars! It is a song! Even these out- 
layscan be largely covered by an American 
device. For the dome in this plan rises 
to the height of three hundred and fifty 
feet, with a promenade near the apex, ap- 
proached by elevators, and commanding a 
view of the city and its suburbs. The 
columns on the apex of the dome repre- 
sent the number of territories now held by 
the United States. Now, what says the 
architect ? 

The utilization of the promenade I claim as 
original. I arrange in the evenings to have con- 
certs and dancing on the promenade, lighted by 
Drummond lights. This effect will have the 
grandest and most imposing scenes to be found 
in the whole range of fairyland. It requires no 
little effort of the imagination to portray any- 
thing to equal it, even in the “* Arabian Nights.” 
It will be seen, by examining the interior, I pro- 
pose to have four elevators, moved by hydraulic 
power ; the water, easily obtained from the res- 
ervoir close by, to run a turbine wheel. I can 
easily raise four thousand persons per day, ata 
charge of twenty-five cents each, I have made 
a calculation that we shall have at least eight 
million visitors; and I think I am rather under- 
rating when I claim six million of them to pay 
twenty-five cents each. thus realizing one million 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars—a sum 
sufficient to build the memorial hall. 


Such is but one of three-and-thirty ‘‘re- 
jected designs.’’ The ten prize plans, 
out of which the masterpiece is to be 
chosen, came from the following cities : 


Philadelphia...... badedee ocusiwowe 6 
Terre Haute....... ecccersveresoss 1 
New York......... See reregeoveccs 1 
WROTE, cccccecvecccoes covescvce 1 
Washington...... sibeddsenweeneoss 1 
Bost0th.00.ccccscee sebdcsieceocsanes @ 

0 eocvccece 10 


Could American builders be content in 
their ordinary work with a less ambi- 
tious kind of ** nationality ’’ than the one 
mapped out by the architect just men- 
tioned, they would find much to reform. 
For example, the characteristic trait of 
our architecture is to build cities that 
burn up like tow—as with Chicago, Bos- 
ton, the two Portlands, and Baltimore. 
We hoist huge wooden tinder boxes to the 
top of tall warehouses, connect them by a 
roaring flue with the merchandise below, 





and turn fifty million dollars to cinders in 
a night. ‘To tone down this national 
taste for tar roofs and pine cornices, would 
be desirable. Again, the grand jury of 
one of our great cities said the other day : 
‘* We present a constantly increasing evil, 
resulting from badly constructed houses 
in this city. Scarcely a storm is recorded 
but, as a consequence, the falling of one or 
more houses is mentioned, and some 
buildings have lately fallen without any 
sudden injury from wind or water. It 
seems as if houses should be so construct- 
ed as not to jeopardize human life from a 
want of strength or quality in the materi- 
al, or skill in the construction.’’ A row 
of new houses going down like ninepins 
is more national than creditable ; and oc- 
“asionally even an iron building gives 
such signs of caving in that the under- 
writers charge it an extra premium, or 
altogether refuse to insure it. 

We might well reform some shams now 
infesting American architecture, such as 
building great warehouses of iron, and 
hideously painting and decorating the 
honest metal to resemble white marble ; 
or else daubing good iron pillars to 
make them look like chocolate sticks 
wound up with strips of gilt paper. 
Stucco is a sham, but not a bad one, if it 
does not peel off—that is to say, if it is 
only kept in repair, or is really stuck. 
Inflammable shams are the prodigious 
wooden cornices perched on stone build- 
ings, and making believé to be stone, 
whereas no stone of such size and shape 
could ever stay in such position. We 
disfizure, too, handsome stores by enor- 
mous signs, projecting poles, flapping 
banners, and wooden statues—though, to 
be sure, these ornaments are usually de- 
vised by the owner, not the architect. 
Just now we have a rage for yast arched 
entrances, surmounted by circular win- 
dows or rosettes, which might look well 
in a church, but are rather startling in 
shops for wearing epparel. Occasionally 
we find a great building on a main thor- 
oughfare, with its chief entrance up an 
alley. 

In the architecture of dwellings, what 
ean be more hideous than those white 
marble mausoleums, within which some 
people prematurely immure themselves? 
Many of our freestones are very handsome 
in buildings, and a well ornamented fa- 
gade of almost any of the leading sand- 
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stones is pleasant to look at, if the at- 
mosphere has not hurt it; but even the 
favorite brown-stone dwellings can be 
made gloomy in appearance by collecting 
many blocks of tall, narrow, bare, utterly 
untrimmed or unembellished ones, espe- 
cially if of uniform height and style, on 
both sides of a narrow street; in which 
case, therefore, the interspersing here and 
there of houses built of some lighter 
stone, would give a grateful variety. The 
dwellings of Philadelphia, through their 
device of the rear addition, are more com- 
mudious and comfortable than those of the 
sume grade in any other city, and notably 
more so than the ordinary shallow, lofty 
New York house, with *‘ such a getting 
up stairs.’? There are in Philadelphia 
multitudes of ‘* two-story’’ houses for 
people of small means ; every spring hun- 
dreds of ** four-room”’ and ‘‘six-room ”’ 
and * eight-room ’’ dwellings are to let; 
better still, thousands of such houses are 
owned in fee simple by mechanies and day 
laborers, whose wages are perhaps three 
or four dollars per diem, and who in New 
York would never dream of rising above 
tenement-house wretchedness. It is the 
Building Associations of Philadelphia 
that have furnished the appliances for get- 
ting a home to ten thousand such fami- 
lies, filling the city with dwellings of all 
grades, and giving all its population a 
personal interest in its very bricks and 
mortar. But what dreary exteriors—long, 
even rows of hideous uniformity; miles 
of white shutters, of staring white marble 
facings, and glaring white marble ashlars, 
and sepulchral white marble stoops with- 
out rail or baluster! Brick houses with 
brown-stone mouldings are almost sure 
to be handsome ; but faney the reddest of 
red bricks (perhaps painted a little redder) 
with the whitest of white trimmings— 
and then think of a hundred contiguous 
streets solidly filled with such houses! In 
truth, another color ought to be added to 
render such a display completely national : 
it lacks the blue to make a combination 
au drapeau, and a blue cornice, for exam- 
ple, or blue roof, over red bricks and 
white trimmings, would produce a patri- 
otie tricolor, inspiring to all lovers of an 
exclusively American architecture, 
There is this to be said about architec- 
ture, that it is less sure to confer general 
celebrity upon its devotees than most 
other arts. How many people in New 
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York know who planned Trinity, or who 
built any one of a hundred other beauti- 
ful churches? How many people in New 
York will know ten years hence who de- 
signed the handsome Post Office, the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral, or any great edi- 
fice now constructing? Yet every paint- 
er who can put his daub in a print-shop 
window, or on the wall of the Academy, 
acquires more or less fame, and may, with 
a talent inferior to the architect’s, be- 
come far more widely illustrious. Sweet- 
ly fiddle or deftly mould, and you set the 
whole town agog; but nobly build, and 
you may achieve ephemeral fame or none 
at all. Colley Cibber’s distich tells us 
that 
The aspiring youth that fired the Ephesian 
dome 
Outlives in fame the pious fool that raised it. 
No wonder, since stepdame History, 
With wonted perversity, may treasure 
more closely the name of an inceadiary 
than the fame of an architect, and coddle 
the hero of a police court case more than 
the framer of a temple. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS. 

Tue chills of September have put an end 
for this season to the excursion business. 
During the two months, July and August, 
just past, 50,000 ** day excursionists ”’ 
went to a single seaside spot, Atlantie 
City, in organized picnics. Since it is 
not coastwise or inland watering places, 
but quiet country groves and nooks that 
chiefly entice pienickers, the reader may 
imagine how large a part this pastime 
Still, 
a& mature person must retain an enviable 


plays in our summer enjoyments. 


youthfulness to enjoy a picnic excursion. 
He needs to get up early, to be punctual 
at the rendezvous ; and ‘rising with the 
lark,’ which sounds well in poetry, is to 
most people an immense bore—especially 
if one has been ** with a lark ” to bed. I 
am sure that at least half of those 50,000 
Atlantie City excursionists rose with the 
sun on the morning of their holiday ; and 
as Charles Lamb says, though there be 
something sprightly in the outset in 
break-of-day excursions, you soon grow 
weary and headachy, and ‘* pay in strange 
qualms before nightfall the penalty of 
the unnatural inversion.”’ In 
youth, too, there is a wild pleasure in 
waking at short intervals throughout the 
night, to see if it is time for the day’s 
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treat; but with increasing waistbands 
that form of enjoyment palls. 

Such gregarivus pleasure-huntings in- 
volve a world of hard work and self-im- 
molation. There is the breathless pant- 
ing of the tardy to catch the train, on the 
one hand, and the sweating agony of the 
over-punctual in the hot station, on the 
other. There is the packing and jam- 
ming in the train, or the rush for the 
breeze and the shade and the camp-stools 
in the boat. It must be the inevitable 
horrors of the journey that attract our 
countrymen to picnies; for, in ordinary 
travel, they make themselves as uncom- 
furtable as possible. Notice, for exam- 
ple, a city street car at nightfall, where 
able-bodied men stand on each other’s 
toes, and richly dressed women sit on 
each other's knees, and a dozen people 
hang by the eyelids to the platforms that 
are packed like alewives, while the car 
creaks and creeps at a snail’s pace, and 
the panting horses balk—to all which 
annoyances we submit rather than walk 
the mile, though it be to the gymnasium 
or the wherry for an evening’s recreation ! 
We roast, L say, on red plush cushions, 


and hang in misery from foul straps, and 
when we have alighted from our gorgeous 
fairy car may perhaps be found strolling 
back for exercise along the self-same 


route! ‘To a people having such tastes, 
the picnic appeals with resistless force. 
If an excursion party, in place of settling 
in a shady grove, can only get to leeward 
of a freshly painted gingerbread booth, 
or in unobstructed view of a whitewashed 
wall with the sun glaring on it, or can 
bake for hours along a dusty road or 
on hot sands, or can camp under shelter 
of a fish-house, where it will not be trou- 
bled with the odor of clover, its goal is 
reached. 

But there are little pastimes to break 
up the day and while away its weary 
hours. There are the children to look 
after. Tommy is utterly lost, and, aiid 
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the wails of mother and the sobs of sis. 
ters, is hunted for, tiil found peacefully 
asleep under a tree. Jenny has torn her 
fine gown, and Johnny has ruined his 
new nankeen trousers, and Bobby has 
aught his death of cold in the brook, and 
Billy has got into a hornet’s nest, and 
Sammy has been tossed by the bull. There 
is no need of one’s annoying himself 
amid so many incidents. Yonder, a ring 
of youths and maidens are playing— 
need I say what when a picnic is the 
scene ? The game is Copenhagen. See! 
the blushing, roguish girl taps the lad’s 
brown hand, and hurries away lest she 
meet the awful doom of being caught 
and kissed. Then comes lunch or dinner 
two hours behind time, when everybody 
is dying with hunger ; and, amid a deaf- 
ening tattoo of knives on plates and ta- 
bles, the minister (who has just been pre- 
paring himself to say a long grace by 
slicking his hair with a pocket-comb) 
calls out in sonorous, half-playful tones, 
** Now, if the friends will be a little pa- 
tient, you will all have enough! ’’ And 
then, after dinner comes the regular 
thunder-storm, and everybody gets a 
little frightened and more wet; and so, 
amid songs of ‘* Home”? or ‘‘ Home Again, 
from a Foreign Shore,’’ they march to the 
station and the pleasuring is over. 

The modern religiouscamp-meeting has, 
by investing millions of dollars, here and 
there, in grounds, tents, cottages, nine-pin 
alleys, swings, bathing-houses, croquet 
sets, kitchens, and all the appliances of a 
pleasant holiday camp, gradually given 
picnicking a more stable and institutional 
character. This isat least a gain over the 
days when camp-meetings rang night and 
day with “loud-lunged Antibabylonisms,”’ 
and when writhing and yelling in thestraw 
was the only physical recreation provided 
for or permitted. Best of all picnics are 
the city ** poor children’s excursions ’’— 
that latest fashion of philanthropy. This 
is picnicking to a good purpose 

Pure Quiver. 
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THE AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Tue meeting of this body, probably the 
mot important scientific event of the year 
in this country, took place in Portland, 
Maine, commencing August 20. The at- 
tendance was but moderate, as since the 
war, and since the secession of a large 
number of its most important members to 
organize the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, an exclusive organization under 
patronage of the Government in Wash- 
ington, the old American Association has 
languished. The Portland people gave it 
but little attention, as there was a rival 
attraction ina military parade under the 
auspices of the Governor, and the people 
were all so crazy to see the soldiers that 
they forgot the savants. Truth may be 
mighty, and perhaps it will prevail, but 
it has got to be a gsod deal mightier than 
it is now before a scientific convention 
which is devoted to it can stand the 
shadow of a chance with a military show 
whieh appeals to the old barbaric feelings 
in women and children of all ages. A 
base-ball tournament accompanied the 
war parade, and both together drew a 
mob into the town which swamped the ho- 
tels and left but sorry accommodations for 
such of the scientists as had not the good 
fortune to be ticketed by the local com- 
mittee upon the private citizens. Still 
the philosophers ground away at their 
tough and gritty spbjects with the zeal of 
martyrs. 

There were a large number of papers on 
a wide range of subjects, many of them 
able and evineing much research, while the 
discussions which the readings gave rise to 
were frequently animated and instructive. 
Of course the irrepressible question of 
science in the present age could not be 
repressed in Portland ; the ghost of Dar- 
winism rose to frighten ene half of the 
attendants and amuse the rest. Professor 
Swallow found his swallow insufficient to 
ingest it, and gave elaborate reasons why 
the dose was nauseous and would produce 
bad effects if taken. President J. Law- 
rence Smith in his address occupied him- 
self mainly with the question, and starting 


with the assumption that Darwinism was 
unscientific, and that scientists should 
not run after such a will-o’-the-wisp, le 
proceeded to chase it through bogs and 
swampy places until the Association hear- 
tily wished he had had the wisdom to follow 
his own advice. An interesting feature of 
the occasion was the donation of one thou- 
sand dollars by Mrs. Thompson of New 
York to the Assuciation, to be expended in 
promoting its objects, and a promise of the 
repetition of the gift as it is needed. 


SELECTION APPLIED TO MAN. 

Apropos of Mr. Galton’s project of 
improving the human race by means of 
selection, Mr. M. C. Furnell, a surgeon in 
the Madras army, writes to the ‘* Lan- 
cet’’ that the proposed experiment was 
extensively tried during a long period 
in India. The Brahmins, eminently a 
governing class, have married only among 
themselves for centuries, and the result 
is a race of men who have in a great 
degree secured for themselves, awong 
their fellow-countrymen, the attributes 
especially for governing, for which Mr. 
Galton contends. It might be objected 
that the Brahmin has succumbed to the 
European, and before him to the Mussul- 
man; but the objection has little force. 
As a warrior he has had to yield to his 
more daring fue from the north or from 
over the seas ; but whether under Mussul- 
man or under British domination, every 
detail of government and often the main- 
springs of government have been worked 
by the intellectual and astute Brahmin. 
If the British in India were not recruited 
as they are by periodical immigration, 
they would succumb ina generation or 
two before this race, as did the Moguls 
to the Mahrattas. Hence there 
doubt that in the course of time, but in 
a quieter revolution, the Brahmins will 
again be the masters of India. ‘* Even 
now,”’ writes Mr. Furnell, *‘ they really 
govern in most parts of India; the im- 
petuous and self-willed Englishman is the 
ostensible head, or collector, or judge, or 
what not, but his principal subordinates 
are Brahmins, and their father and fathers 
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before them were in the same place and 
position ; and you have only to watch the 
common people salaaming to them to feel 
how thoroughly they are the masters of 
the situation.” 

Ina physical point of view the Brah- 
min is also a man of mark. Any one who 
has spent a few years in India can readily 
pick ovt a Brahmin from a crowd of na- 
tives. It is not his dress that distin- 
guishes him, for often he goes about with 
no more clothing than a waist-cloth; he 
is to be known from the cleanly appear- 
ance of limb and features which betokens 
the well-bred man. In fact he is no more 
to be confounded with the common herd, 
than a racer with ordinary hacks or dray- 
horses. 





BLOOD-POISONING., 

Dr. Ontuvs, of the French Academy of 
Medicine, says that if the blood of patients 
suffering from typhoid fever, or the blood 
of an ox or of a pig, be placed ina dialyzer 
dipping intoa reservoir of distilled water, 
and the whole then heated moderately, 
the distilled water will assume a milky 
appearance after about fourteen hours, 
and will contain a multitude of vibrios, 
bacteria, ete. These low organisms are 
infinitely more numerous there than in 
the blood remaining in the dialyzer. 

The author injected some drops of this 
water into rabbits, but without develop- 
ing any morbid symptoms. On the other 
hand, other rabbits which bad only one 
drop of the dialyzed blood injected into 
them, died with all the lesions of septi- 
eomia. The blood of these empoisoned 
animals, when tested under the same ex- 
perimental condition, produced the same 
physiological phenomena. 

From these facts the author concludes 
that the virus of putrid infection is not an 
organized ferment of the vibrio family ; 
that these low organisms are the result 
and not the cause of putridity ; and that 
the viras of this infection is not a dialyz- 
able substance ; hence they may be com- 
pared to albuminoid substances. 


THE GRAPE-LOUSE, 

Pror. Ritey, State Entomologist of Mis- 
souri, says that the phylloxera or grape- 
louse, which for some years has been rav- 
aging the vineyards of France, is a native 
of America. Naturally the study of the 
habits of the phylloxera and of the means 
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of exterminating it occupies the minds of 
scientific men in France, and there is 
hardly a session of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in which communications from as- 
sociate members on this subject are not 
read. The history of this new parasite 
of the vine was recently presented to the 
Academy by one of its most illustrious 
members, Dumas. It first appeared in 


the canton of Roquemaure (Gard) in 
1865. It is propagated rapidly in argil- 


laceous soils, but slowly in moist and 
sandy soils. Having once attacked a 
Virfe, it never quits it until it has destroy- 
ed it utterly. During winter it is inae- 
tive, but it revives at the first opening of 
spring, undergoes a moult, and soon de- 
posits a number of eggs, which are hatch- 
ed in the course of a few days, giving 
birth to a brood bf very active insects. 
These in turn produce a new generation, 
and so on till the end of September. 
During hibernation the phylloxera is en- 
closed in a thick, hard carapace, but af- 
ter moulting it is very soft and sensitive. 
The month of May, therefore, is the best 
time for attacking the insect, which may 
be destroyed either with hot or cold wa- 
ter, or with svlutions of sulphuric or car- 
bolie acid. 


FIGHTING THE COTTON WORM. 
Tue cotton-plant worm, according to 
Professor Riley, destroyed in the South- 
ern States twenty million dollars’ worth 
of cotton in one fortnight during the 
summer of 1872. In 1788, according to 
the same authority, this worm destroyed 
two hundred tons of cotton in the Ba- 
hamas. In 1793 it completely destroyed 
the entire cotton crop of Georgia. — Its 
ravages were observable again in 1800; 
and in i804, 1825, and 1826 it was very 
destructive. Since the last date it has 
done more or less damage to the crops al- 
most every year, in some part or other of 
the cotton-growing district. Like the 
army worm of the Middle States, it swarms 
in particular years to such an extent as to 
utterly ruin the crop, while in other years 
it isscarcely noticed. There isno ground, 
however, for supposing that its appear- 
ance is periodic. 

Professor Riley asserts that this insect 
pest may be easily destroyed by the em- 
ployment of Paris green. He recommends 
mixing the Paris green {arsenite of cop- 
per) with thirty parts of flour, plaster, 
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slacked lime, or ashes, and dusting the 


plants lightly with the mixture. The 
green costs not over twenty-five cents per 
pound, and thus the cotton worm might 
be destroyed over a large field at an in- 
considerable expense. Professor Riley sug- 
gests the following method of procedure : 
‘** The mixture is put in a tin box, attach- 
ed tu the end of a stick three or four feet 
long. The least possible dusting suffices ; 
and by taking the handle of the dust-box 
in the left hand and then tapping the 
box with another stick held in the right 
hand, one can walk rapidly along the 
rows, and regulate the amount deposited. 
It is best to dust the plants early in the 
morning while they are moist with dew.”’ 





FAYE’S THEORY OF SUN-SPOTS. 

M. Tarry, of the French Academy, 
adopts Faye’s theory of sun-spots, viz., 
that they are the result of cyclones in the 
sun’s atmosphere ; but corrects a singu- 
lar error of the distinguished physicist, 
whereby cyclones are regarded as descend- 
ing instead of ascending spirals. Upon 
the earth’s surface, according to M. Tar- 
ry, the calorific action of the sun causes 
evaporation from the seas. The watery 
vapor, aspired and carried up into the ele- 
vated regions of the atmosphere, there con- 
denses, forming clouds and rain. When 
a cyclone oceurs, this phenomenon of as- 
piration and condensation of vapor as- 
sumes enormous proportions ; and if seen 
from the sun, our cyclones would have the 
appearance of spots, in‘ercepting the view 
of the earth’s surface. 

On the sun the unequal velocity of dif- 
ferent parallels produces cyclones which 
aspire and throw out, first hydrogen, and 
then the denser materials which they 
draw from greater depths. This serves 
tv explain Father Secchi's two distinct spe- 
cies of protuberances. When the vapors 
reach the end of their course, at the pro- 
digious elevations observed, they condense, 
and fall in liquid drops. This is what 
produces the spots. 

The protuberances, composed of hydro- 
gen and of that subtle matter which gives 
the line D3, do not produce spots, while 
those which consist of metallic vapors are 
always followed by spots; so that after the 
appearance of the one, Father Secchi is al- 
ways safe in predicting the appearance 
of the other. Thus, with a slight modifi- 
cation which is demanded by the very na- 
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ture of cyclones, Faye's theory of the 
spots being caused by the descent of va- 
pors into the sun is reconciled with the 
observations of the Ltalian spectroscopists. 
A very warm, not to say passionate dis- 
pute was carried on in ‘*‘ Comptes Ren- 
dus *’ between M. Faye and P. Secchi on 
their respective thevries; and if M. Tarry 
has now succeeded in showing how both 
may have been in the right, he has done 
a good service. 
BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES, 

THE municipal authorities of the city 
of Lyons propose to found an institution 
for the advancement of the experimental 
sciences. A commission of scientific men 
who some time since were appointed to 
draw up a plan of the proposed establish- 
ment, make in their report the following 
recommendations as to the facilities to be 
afforded for the study of physiological and 
pathological phenomena. They propose : 
Ist. A large central laboratory furnished 
with all the apparatus necessary for the 
study of the phenomena of animai life. 
2d. Hall for apparatus not in constant 
use, 3d. Laboratory of biological chem- 
istry. 4th. Laboratory of biological phys- 
ies. 5th. Laboratory of histology. 6th. 
Hall for zodlogical studies relating to 
parasites and parasitic diseases, including 
those of the silk-worm. 7th. Hall for 
post mortem examinations. 8th. Hall for 
minute dissections and for preparing col- 
lections. 9th. Workshop. 10th. Cabinet 
of collections. 11th and 12th. Kooms for 
designing and photography. 13th. Libra- 
ry. 4th. Lecture hall. 15th. Vivari- 
um. 16th. Enclosure for the study of veg- 
etal physiology. 17th. Quarters for the 
director and officials. 

These laboratories are intended to give 
facilities fur the study of all branches of 
bivlogical science, ranging from general 
and comparative physiology to experimen- 
tal medicine, hygiene, public health, dis- 
eases of animals (especially the silk- 
worm), and vegetable physiology. It is 
intended to add a physico-chemical insti- 
tute, and thus will every department of 
the modern experimental sciences be rep- 
resented, 

Taking into account the misfortunes 
which have befallen France during the 
past few years, we cannot withhold our 
admiration for the noble public spirit here 
manifested by the municipality of Lyons. 
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They set an example worthy of all honor 
and of ail imitation. The buildings of 
the new institution will cost about one 
million franes, of which about one-third 
will be paid during the present year. 





VENOMOUS ANTS. 

Mr. RicuarpSprvce, writing in ‘‘ Ocean 
Highways,”’ describes an attack made on 
him by a troop of venomous ants in Vene- 
zuela. In that country, as also in Brazil 
and Peru, there is found a large ant, a 
species of cryptocerus, called in Vene- 
zuela the zapatero. It is nearly two 
inches long, and not unlike a long, slen- 
der black wasp, minus the wings. It 
lives in small communities, and prefers a 
sandy site where there is much decaying 
wood. Mr. Spruce went out one morn- 
ing to herborize in a deserted clearing, 
where the decaying stumps and fallen 
timber were mostly overgrown and hidden 
by a tangled growth of bushes and creep- 
ers, intermingled with young trees. On 
returning homeward he cut a patch of a 
rare moss Off a rotting stump, and in so 
doing exposed the nest of the ants. He 
soon felt a prick in the thigh, and all at 
once found the little animals swarming 
on his legs and feet. There was nothing 
for it but flight, and he ran offas fast as 
he could among the entangling branches, 
and finally succeeded in beating off the 
ants, but not before he had been severely 
stung about the feet and ankles. He was 
then about half a mile from his house, 
which he reached with great difficulty. 

On arriving at the village (Sun Carlos 
del Rio Negro), an old Indian woman tied 
a bandage above each of his ankles, and 
then applied hartshorn and vil. But this 
treatment seemed only to aggravate the 
pain. “I can only liken the pain,” 
writes Mr. Spruce, ‘‘ to that of a hun- 
dred thousand nettle-stings, and I felt it all 
over the body. My feet and sometimes 
my hands trembled as though IL had the 
paisy ; and twice [ was seized with vio- 
lentshiverings, so that the woman thought 
I was dying; yet all the while the per- 
spiration ran off me in streams.”’ 

Two hours after having been stung he 
took a dose of laudanum, without any 
effect ; an hour later he took a cup of 
strong coffee, and then the pain diminish- 
ed. But it returned with great violence 
twice in the night. Toward the morning 
he slept. and on awaking felt no incon- 
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venience beyond a slight numbness in the 
feet. The mental exhaustion caused by 
his sufferings convinced Mr. Spruce that 
the best treatment would have been to take 
a strong dose of rum, with plenty of hot 
coffee on top of it, and then keep quiet in 
his hammock. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN IRON PRODUCTION, 

A Lonpon inventor, named Crampton, 
has devised a furnace which is claimed 
to resolve the three problems of the utili- 
zationof coal dust, the perfect combustion 
of fuel without smoke, and mechanical 
puddling. The furnace is now in opera- 
tion at the Woolwicharsenal. It consists 
of a cylinder revolving about a horizon- 
tal axis, and divided into two chambers, 
upon four bearing wheels let into a bed 
plate on the ground. Around the furnace 
at one end is a toothed wheel, which 
gears intoa pinion connected with a small 
engine, by which it is made to revolve. 
There is a cireular opening in the bridge 
or partition between the two chainbers. 
Into one of the latter, the combustion 
chamber, the ecomminuted coal dust mix- 
ed with air is blown, and there consumed. 
The interior is lined with fire-brick, to 
which the slag from the iron melted in 
the furnace furins a protective covering, 
being equally distributed over the sur- 
face as the cylinder revolves. At the end 
of the working chamber is a flue leading 
to the chimney, and which is arranged 
with a counterbalance weight, so that it 
can be removed when the charge is to be 
introduced or withdrawn, As in the 
common reverberatory furnace, the pro- 
ducts of combustion pass from the first 
into the second chamber, where the heat 
is applied for the purification of the 
charge. 


THE LACE-BARK TREE. 

Tue lace-bark tree of Jamaica is worthy 
of a place among the curiosities of the 
vegetable world. Its bark consists of a 
number of concentric layers, each layer 
being formed by the interlacing of fine, 
strong fibres in every direction. By ma- 
cerating the bark in water these layers are 
separated, when each one has an appear- 
ance closely resembling tliat of lace. 
** The ladies of Jamaica,’ writes a travel- 
ler in that island, ‘* are extremely dexter- 
ous in making caps, ruffles, and complete 
suits with this material.’’ It is bleached 
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by being stretched in the sunshine, and 
frequently sprinkled with water. It bears 
washing extremely well with common 
soap, and acquires a degree of whiteness 
equal to the best artificial Jace. There is 
no doubt but very fine cloths might be 
made with it,and perhaps paper. The ne- 
groes have made clothes with it of a very 
durable nature. The common use to which 
it is at present applied is rope-making. 
The Spaniards are said to work it into 
cables, and the Indians use it in a varie- 
ty of fabrics. 

It is also employed for making horse 
whips, and previous to emancipation lace- 
bark whips were employed for flogging ne- 
groslaves. To makea whip, a twigor stick 
of suitable thickness is selected and cut 
of the required length ; then a portion of 
the bark is loosened, beaten into fibre, and 
stripped down toward the thick end, 
where a portion is left for the handle. 
The fibre is then plaited and forms a very 
good thong. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE BERMUDAS. 

W uiLe the Challenger expedition was at 
the Bermudas the geological formation of 
that group of islands occupied the atten- 
tion of the scientific corps, and we ex- 
tract some of the results of their observa- 
tions from the ** Notes’’ published by 
Professor W. Thompson. 
consist entirely of limestone, usually soft 
when first quarried, but hardening on 
exposure to the air. It is very irregular 
in the direction of its dip, which, how- 
ever, seems never to exceed 30 deg. 
Every quarry or road cut through the 
beds shows contortions of all kinds in the 
strata and every amount of irregularity 
consis ent with uniformly lowangle of dip. 
Many years ago a young officer of engi- 
neers, now General Nelson, pointed out 
that most if not all of the Bermuda 
rocks are formed of fine caleareous sand 
washed in by the sea. This sand, the 
product of the disintegration of coral, 
shells, serpula tubes, and the other con- 
stituents of the reefs, is caught at certain 
exposed points by the prevailing winds, 
blown into sand-hills forty to fifty feet 
high, which slowly move along, forming 
shoreward a glacis, on which lamina 
after lamina is deposited, overwhelming 
a large tract of country with its fields, 
gardens, and cottages, and advancing till 
its progress is stupped by an opposing 
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slope of sufficient height, or by the bind- 
ing of the sand by vegetation. These 
** Holian ”? formations present all the ap- 
pearances of denudatjon, curving, fold- 
ing, synclinal and anticlinal axes, etc., 
usually oceurring in rocks which have 
been subjected for incalculable periods of 
time to combined aqueous and metamor- 
phie action. 

Rain-water contains a_ considerable 
quantity of free carbonic cecid. Water 
thus charged rapidly dissolves the lime, 
and the solution of bicarbonate of lime, 
percolating through the bed, loses a por- 
tion of its carbonic acid, and deposits 
a cement of carbonate of lime between 
the particles of coralsand. This process is 
kept up not only by the surface rain but 
by the water of the sea, which percolates 
through the porous stones of the islands. 
As evidence of the universality of this 
action, we find every fissure of the rock 
and caves filled with semi-crystalline 
stalagmite. 

Strange tosay, there isno trace of stream 
or pool or even ditch in the Bermudas. 
The rain, which often falls in great quan- 
tities, sinks through the soil as through 
a sieve and disappears. The islands are 
perfectly permeable to water ljrizontally 
as well as vertically, so that below the 
level of the sea the stone is saturated 
with moisture. ‘The fresh-water lakes 
and wells are thus merely catches of 
fresh water lying on the surface of salt 
water, and they are nearly all slightly 
brackish ; furthermore, those near the sea 
rise and fall perceptibly with the tide. 


EARLY WESTERN SETTLEMENTS OF THE 
- NORTHMEN. x 
For three hundred years the voyages of 
the brothers Zeno to the northern seas 
have been matter for dispute among 
geographers ; but thanks to Mr. Major, 
of the British Geographical Society, the 
subject has now been thorouglily investi- 
gated, and the truth of those old Vene- 
tian navigators’ story established beyond 
question, both from internal evidence and 
from contemporary documents. Green- 
land is said to have heen discovered to- 
ward the close of the ninth century by an 
Icelander named Gunbjorn, who called 
it Hvidsaerk. Less tana century later 
it was visited by another Icelander, Eric 
the Red, who gave it the name it now 
bears, and who founded two colonies on 
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the southern coast called the Oestre and 
the Westre Bygd (east and west colonies) 
The Westre Bygd was destroyed by the 
black death aud the attacks of the abo- 
rigines, fuur centuries later; and in the 
fifteenth century the Oestre suffered the 
same fate. In his paper Mr. Major 
speaks only of the latter of these two 
colonies. 

At the close of the fourteenth century 
Nicold Zeno, a noble Venetian, went, at 
his own expense, on a voyage into the 
northern seas. He was wrecked on the 
Faroe Islands, but fortunately fell in 
with Henry Sinclair, Earl of Orkney and 
Caithness, and entered his service as 
pilot of his fleet. After a year or two 
Nicold wrote to his brother Antonio, in- 
viting him to join him, which he did. 
From this letter of Niculd’s and subse- 
quent letters from Antonio the narrative 
of the two brothers’ voyages is made up. 
Antonio wrote out the whule story, but a 
descendant of his in the sixteench cen- 
tury, Nicold Zeno, when a boy, tore the 
papers up, as being worthless. Subse- 
quently, however, he compiled the narra- 
tive as we now haverit from some of the 
letters which had escaped destruction. 
This he published at Venice in 1558, illus- 
trating it with a copy of an old map. 
But Nicold took the liberty of altering this 
map to adapt it to the history of the voy- 
age as he understood it, thus throwing the 
geography into a lamentabie state of con- 
fusion. Mr. Major, however, has sue- 
ceeded in sifting out the editor’s interpo- 
lations and restoring the map to some- 
thing like its original shape. 

The narrative discloses some interesting 
facts with regard to Nicold Zeno senior’s 
visit to Greenland, and these when com- 
pared with a very valuable conteinporary 
document, viz., a chorography of the 
Uestre Byzd by Ivar Burdsen, settle be- 
yond dispute the site of that ancient 
Scandinavian settlement. Bardsen gives 
sailing directions for reaching the Bygd 
from Iceland. Midway between these 
two points, according to Bardsen, are 
some large rocks, Gunbjérn’s Skerries ; 
but as no such rocks are visible in that 
locality now, geographers have discredit- 
ed’ the author who speaks of them. But 
in the 1507 edition of Ptolemy, Mr. Major 
finds a note stating that the island of 
whieh these rocks were the summit was 
blown up by a voleanic eruption in 1456, 


On reaching the Skerries a southwest 
course was to be taken. 

The Zeno narrative speaks of a ** mon- 
astery of St. Thomas,”’ the cells of which 
were heated from a hot spring. The 
monks had also gardens covered over in 
the winter time and warmed by the sanie 
means. This statement is confirmed by 
the testimony of Ivar Bardsen, who, after 
mentioning a monastery dedicated to St. 
Olaus and St. Augustine, says that in a 
bay of a neighboring fiord there are small 
islands abounding in hot water. There 
are hot springs at Ounatok, near which 
some remains of buildings have been 
found, and as these are the only hot 
springs in the district of Julianshab, which 
is now definitely proved to be the site of 
the ancient colony, Bardsen’s Monastery 
of St. Olaus must have been at Ounatok. 
** Sant Ole’s (Olaus’) Monastery ’’ would 
sound in the Venetians’ ear very much 
like ‘San Tome’s (St. Thomas's) Mon- 
astery.”’ 

Antonio Zeno tells of fishermen who 
had discovered some populous countries 
in the west which are beyond all ques- 
tion North America. They found Latin 
books in the possession of the chiefs, but 
these were no longer understood. The 
people made beer. All this points to the 
early settlement of the eastern coast of 
North America by Northmen. The con- 
tinent was discovered by Lief, son of Eric 
the Red, in 1001. The Scandinavian 
names of Helluland, Markland, and Vin- 
land were given to their settlements in 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. Earl Sinclair organized 
an expedition to verify the stories of the 
fishermen, Antonio being placed in com- 
mand, A storm which lasted eight days 
sprung up soon after he left the Faroe 
islands, and he was driven he knew not 
whither. After the storm abated Zeno 
discovered a country named Jcaria by the 
inhabitants, but he was not permitted to 
land. He accordingly sailed round the 
island and came to an harbor on its east- 
ern side. After quitting this island the 
fleet sailed six days to the westward 
without seeing land. It is uncertain 
whether this island was set down in 
the map as equidistant from Iceland and 
Estotiland (or Newfoundland) by Anto- 
nio or by the younger Nicold. In any 
case it is a blunder, for no such island ex- 
ists in the locality indicated. Mr. Major 
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proves conclusively that Jcaria is none 
other than Kerry in Ireland ! 





THE NEW ENGLAND FISHERIES. 

In compliance with a request from the 
Massachusetts Commissioners of Fisher- 
ies, Professor Baird writes an exceedingly 
valuable letter, assigning the causes for 
the present deficiency of fish supply on 
the New England coast. Fifty years ago 
or more, the streams and rivers of New 
England emptying into the ocean were at 
certain seasons almost blockaded by shad, 
salmon, and alewives going up to their 
spawning grounds; and after these had 
returned to the ocean, their progeny 
swarmed to an almost inconceivable ex- 
tent in the same localities, and later re- 
turned to the sea in immense schools. 
Meanwhile cod, haddock, halibut, and 
the line fish generally occupied the fishing 
grounds close tothe shore. But the dams 
erected upon the waters of the New Eng- 
land States, and especially of the State of 
Maine, have long prevented the upward 
course of the anadromous fishes, and con- 
sequently these are now but rarely seen. 
Simultaneously the line fishes deserted the 
coust, and the reason of this is not far to 
seek: they found their natural food there 
no longer. 

**Tt is therefore perfectly safe to as- 
sume,’’ writes Professor Baird, ‘* that the 
improvement of the line fishing along the 
coast of Maine, is closely connected with 
the increase in number of alewives, shad, 
and salmon; and that whatever measures 
are taken to facilitate the restoration of 
these last mentioned fish to their pristine 
abundance, will act in an equa! ratio 
upon the first mentioned interest. The 
most important of the steps in question 
are the proper protection of these spring 
fish, and the giving to them every facility 
needed for passing up the streams to their 
original spawning grounds; this is to be 
done, of course, by the construction of 
suitable fishways and ladders.”’ 

Of the alewife as a food fish, Professor 
Baird remarks: ‘‘ Its value is not fully 
appreciated in our country. It is in many 


respects superior to the herring as an 
article of food; is, if anything, more 
valuable for export, and can be captured 
with vastly less trouble, and under cir- 
cumstances and at a season far more con- 
venient for most persons engaged in the 
fisheries.’’ 
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KINSHIP OF THE DOG AND PRAIRIE 
WOLF. 

Tue resemblance between the dog and 
coyote, or prairie wolf, is the subject of 
an interesting paper by Dr. Elliot Coues in 
a recent number of the ‘*‘ American Natu- 
ralist.”’ A table of measurements of the 
two species shows a very close agreement 
between them, even though one of the 
terms of comparison be so highly special- 
ized a variety of dog as the pointer. 
Crosses of the coyote and the dog are fre- 
quent, with the resulting mongrels fer- 
tile; ‘‘and in every Indian community 
on the plains,’’ says Dr. Coues, *‘ there 
are mongrel dogs shading into coyotes in 
every degree, all having the clear wolf 
strain, and some being scarcely distin- 
guishable from a prairie wolf. The most 
striking difference between the coyote and 
the dog is in their physiognomy."’ That 
of the coyote is characterized by Dr. 
Coues as being intermediate between the 
wolf's and the fox'’s, but more ‘* doggy ”” 
than either. Audubon’s figure of the 
coyote issaid to be faithful enough, though 
the front view of the upper figure is too 
** foxy.’’ The coyote face occurs in many 
cur-dogs, especially the slender-nosed 
kinds, but the true coyote lacks almost 
entirely the frontal prominence of the 
latter animal, its face from oeciput to 
mouth deviating but very little from a 
straight line. Its lips are thin and scant, 
commonly showing the teeth, and always 
parting when the animal is dead. The 
differences between the skull of the pointer 
and that of the coyote are trifling com- 
pared with te discrepancies existing in 
different breeds of dogs. 





CURIOUS METEOROLOGICAL PHENOME- 
NON. 

Tue *‘ American Journal of Science’ 
contains a paper by Dr. G. Sutton of 
Aurora, Indiana, on a peculiar meteoro- 
logical phenomenon which has hitherto 
received but little attention, viz.: the 
blowing of strong winds outwardly in all 
directions from the central point of a 
thunder storm. On the 26th of last Au- 
gust the author was so fortunate as to 
gather conclusive evidences of this out- 
ward blow of wind. On that day a vio- 
lent storm raged on the south side of 
Langhery creek, within two minutes and 
a half of Aurora. At four Pp. m. several 
masses of cumuli had united, forming a 
black, heavy cloud of no great extent, as 
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the horizon was visible all around it, ex- 
cept a small portion to the east, where a 
light rain was falling. Soon the storm 
burst forth, heavy rain accompanied with 
very brilliant flashes of lightning and 
loud peals of thunder. 

While the storm was at its height a 
strong wind arose, blowing directly from 
it, and the temperature at Aurora quick- 
ly fell from 98 deg. to 69 deg. On the 
following day the author rode out to sur- 
vey the field over which the storm had 
prevailed. When within half a mile of 
Langhery he began to see evidence of its 
violence, the corn being blown down, and 
every stalk lying parallel in one direction, 
toward the north. After crossing the 
creek he approached the centre of the 
storm, and there the evidences of its vio- 
lence were still more manifest. The corn 
was flattened to the ground, lying uni- 
formly to the north, until a small stream, 
Shingle creek, was reached, three miles 
below Aurora. Here the corn lay in dif- 
ferent directions. The head of Shingle 
creek, about four miles distant from Au- 
rora, appeared to be the central point of 
the storm. 

Having passed that point going south, 
the author found the prostrated corn ly- 
ing in a direction contrary to that in 
which it lay as he approached the centre. 
Before it lay to the north, but now to the 
south. Inshort, it was found, on making 
the circuit of the devastated region, that 
the corn was blown down precisely as it 
might have been by winds issuing from 
the centre of the storm. 





THE DATE PALM, 

Ayona the palms the variety yielding 
the fruit known as the date ranks as one 
of the most useful. In Egypt, and indeed 
on the entire north coast of Africa, as also 
in Persia and Arabia, the fruit of this 
tree constitutes the staple food of the peo- 
ple. The fleshy part of the date contains 
as much as fifty-eight per cent. sugar ac- 
companied by other eminently nutritive 
constituents, pectine, gum, ete. A species 
of wine is made from dates by fermenta- 
tion, and in Persia an alcoholic liquor is 
distilled from them. The soft pith at the 
summit of the tree, and the young leaves, 
are eaten as cabhage, and roasted date 
seeds form a substitute for coffee. Be- 
sides the wine made from the fruit, a li- 
quor called palm wine is prepared by fer- 
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mentation from the sap of the tree. Oil 
is pressed from the seeds, and the refuse 
employed as food for cattle. The leaf- 
stalks supply material for basket and 
wickerwork ; the leaves are made into 
bags and matting, and the wood of the 
tree is used for building. Thus this one 
tree supplies all the chief necessities of 
human life. In the Sahara agriculture is 
restricted to the cultivation of this one 
plant. It requires a constant supply of 
moisture, and, according to the Arab 
proverb, must have its foot in water and 
its head in fire. 





DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN 
TOWNS. 

Ir is stated in a work on the atmos- 
phere, by Fiammarion, that in nearly all 
the large towns of Europe, the wealthy 
classes have a tendency westward, leav- 
ing the eastern districts for the labor- 
ing population. The remark applies to 
Paris, London, Vienna, Berlin, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Turin, etc., and even to Pom- 
peii. A writer in ‘* Nature’’ confirms 
the observation, as regards a number of 
towns in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
same tendency is observable in the cities 
of the United States. Flammarion’s ex- 
planation is that the movement is deter- 
mined by the disposition people have ‘* to 
form their gardens, build their houses, 
and take their evening walks in tlie di- 
rection of the setting sun.’? Another 
writer is inclined rather to account for 
the phenomenon by referring it tu the gen- 
eral dislike of an easterly wind. Then, 
too, a westerly wind usually causes the 
greatest fall of the barometer, and thus 
the eastern portion of a town becomes in- 
undated with the effluvia which arise on 
such ovcasions. But before accepting 
any-or all of these explanations, it would 
probably be best to ascertain beyond a 
doubt whether the observation itself is 
well founded. 





IMPORTANT ARUCH.ZOLOGICAL DIS- 
COVERY. 

Some recent discoveries of prehistoric re- 
mains in the cave of Gourdan, department 
of Haute-Garonne, France, are worthy 
of note. The articles found constitute a 
splendid collection of implements in flint 
and bone, and also stones and reindeer 
horns, carved or sculptured with great 
care, indicating a higher degree of artis- 
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tic taste than is exhibited by any other 
people of the same period. The animals 
portrayed in this collection are the rein- 
deer, stag, chamois, goat, bison, horse, 
wolf, boar, monkey, badger, antelope, 
fishes, birds. There are also repre- 
sentations of some plants. Three draw- 
ings of mediocre execution may represent 
a rhinoceros, a mammoth, and a lion. 
Che drawings are carved in very fine 
sines, and the artist shows great regard 
fur detail. The carvings from Dordogne 
are mostly very different from these, be- 
ing executed with a freer hand. 

It is a singular circumstance that in 
the lowest layer of soil in this cave are 
found the best representations of animal 
forms. As the topmost layer is approached 
such figures grow more and more rare, 
the head of the animal now being given 
instead of the whole body, and finally or- 
namental figures, zigzags, etc., entirely 
replace animal forms. M. Piette, who re- 
cently delivered a discourse before the 
Paris Anthropological Society on the 
Gourdan cave, thinks that this exclusion 
of animal forms is owing to the progress 
of religious ideas among the troglodytes. 

Several of those curious implements 
called by archaeologists batons de comman- 
dement, have been found at Gourdan, or- 
namented with animals’ heads. One of 
them is terminated with a fantastical 
head, well sculptured. There is also a 
rib of a horse, with the figure of an ante- 
lope carved on it; and the bone of a bird 
carved with various figures—plants, rein- 
deer, and a fish. This is without excep- 
tion the largest collection of prehistoric 
implements in bone and horn ever discov- 
ered. 





Tue red-headed woodpecker has been 
seen by Professor C. A. White piercing 
holes in the bark of the maple tree. On 
examining the trees Professor White 
found their trunks perfectly sound; but 
the birds had bored many holes of the 
usual size through the bark and into the 
cunhium layer, where theystopped. The 
sap was flowing freely from the holes, 
and on watching the movements of the 
hirds after they had returned to the tree, 
it was plain that they were sucking the 
sap, and that they had pecked the holes for 
the purpose of obtaining it. 


AN extinct voleanv in the island of Ni- 
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seros, one of the Sporades, Grecian Archi- 
pelago, resumed its activity during the 
monthof June. About the l0th new cra- 
ters were opened, from which were emit- 
ted ashes, stones, and lava, which cover- 
ed the ground to a considerable extent. 
Numerous crevices were formed in the 
sides of the mountain, from which hot 
water flowed. Earthquake shocks were 
of daily occurrence, causing the greatest 
alarm to the inhabitants. The shocks 
did not extend to the surrounding islands, 
but the smoke from the craters was plain- 
ly seen from Rhodes, which is fifty miles 
distant. 


Tue roof of Westminster Abbey, which 
was supposed to be of oak, is now found 
to be of chestnut. Though it has stood 
for eight centuries, it is still perfectly 
sound—a fact which speaks well for chest- 
nut timber as a building material. In 
addition to this quality of resisting decay, 
chestnut timber possesses also another, 
viz., that its growth is many times more 
rapid than that of oak. 


Durie a recent balloon ascension at 
St. Petersburg the aéronaut, M. Bunelle, 
experienced currents of air, at different 
altitudes, moving in contrary directions, 
and by rising or descending from one cur- 
rent to another, he was enabled to keep 
in sight of the city for four hours. The 
spectators were impressed with the belief 
that the balloonist had solved the great 
problem of aérial navigation, and was in 
possession of some mechanical contrivance 
for steering his ship. There were three 
steady currents, two of them flowing from 
the south, and the third from the north. 
Sometimes the surfaces limiting these 
strata of air were sufficiently even to 
give rise to very curious mirages. 


Tue Burnetti process for embalming or 
rather preserving dead bodies, as given 
by ‘* The Druggist,”’ is as follows: ** The 
a:teries and veins are thoroughly washed 
out with cold water, till it issues from the 
body colorless. This may occupy from 
two to five hours. Alcohol is then in- 
jected to abstract the water. This occua- 
pies about fifteen minutes. Ether is next 
injected to abstract the fatty matters, 
which it does in from two to ten hours. 
Finally the body is dried in a current of 
warm air passed over heated chloride of 
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calcium. This may oecupy from two to five 
hours. ‘The Italians exhibit specimens of 
bodies preserved by this process, which 
are as hard as stune, and perfect in 
form.” 


For some years past a disease of a very 
virulent type has prevailed among the 
grouse in England and in the Scotch High- 
lands. When first the disease appeared 
the infected birds exhibited a dull, ruffled 
plumage, and attenuated bodies. Such 
were the symptoms in 1847, 1556, and 
1865. In 1867 the plumage was smooth 
and the body plump, but the liver was 
soft and discolored. The present year the 
grouse are in beautiful plumage, but 
wasted to skeletons, their crops being fill- 
ed with undigested berries and old heather. 
A writer in the ** Times” attributes the 
disease to three causes: first, the defect 
of young and tender heather in the breed- 
ing seasun, this being caused by the 
neglect to burn over or mow the best 
feeding patches in the moors; second, 
overstucking ; third, extermination of 
predaceous birds, which would have 
“weeded out ’’ the less vigorous stock, 
and so improved the breed. 


Pirtssurcu is about to have works for 
the manufacture of bricks with enamelled 
facings, in various tints. The enamel 
will resist the action of acids and mois- 
ture, and as it can be easily washed is 
just the material needed in Pittsburgh. 
The new style of bricks will cost about 
$20 per thousand more than the com- 
mon pressed kind, but will possess greater 
strength and durability. 


Tue Newton gas well, near Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, discharges three million 
cubie feet of gas in twenty-four hours. 
This gas, says the ** Scientific American,”’ 
issues under a pressure of from twenty 
to thirty pounds per square inch, and 
for the most part goes to waste. A 
portion of it is turned to account in Ti- 
tusville for the purposes of heating and 
illumination, For heating it serves ad- 
mirably, but its deficiency in carbon 
makes it a poor illuminant, unless it 
be first passed through naphtha. The 
entire yield of the well might be utilized, 
if the continuance of the flow could be re- 
lied on. Pipes might be laid down to 
convey gas to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
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Buffalo ; but then the supply might fail 
at any moment, and the capital expended 
would be lost. 


Durine the Arizona diamond fever no 
story was so absurd but it found believers. 
The editor of a Cape of Good Hope news- 
paper makes a pretty exhibition of his 
credulousness. He writes: ‘* In the nar- 
ratives of the explorations of the Arizona 
diamond mines, it is stated that one of the 
party, an intelligent young Englishman, 
stepped upon an ant hill. His attention 
was called to the appearance of the broken 
surface, and to his astonishment he found 
that the whole was a mass of diamonds, 
rubies, and other precious stones * too nu- 
merous to particularize.’’? The editor 
hereupon innocently puts the question, 
** Can Mr. Trimen, or any other entomol- 
ogist, inform us whether the habit of col- 
lecting precious stones is peculiar to Ari- 
zonian ants, or may it possibly be shared 
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by the South African ? 


A couLece of engineering science, to be 
at the same time a practical school of en- 
gineering art, is to be established in Ja- 
pan, the directors and professors to be all 
Englishmen distinguished for proficiency 
in physics and mechanics. Mr. Henry 
Dyer is to be principal and professor of 
engineering; D. H. Marshall (London 
University College), professor of mathe- 
maties; W. E, Ayrton, of the same col- 
lege, and who recently passed through 
this country on his way to Japan, profes- 
sor of natural philosophy. This is the 
fourth college, with professors exclusively 
from other nations, recently established 
in that country. 


Ir is proposed in Cincinnati to organ- 
ize a Z dlogieal Society with a capital of 
$300,000 in $50 shares. A Zodlogical 
Garden, on the plan of that of London, 
is to be established in Eden Park, a pieas- 
ure ground recently opened on the Wal- 
nut Hills, overlooking the city from the 
east side. The purpose of the Cincinnati 
company is not only to furnish a pleasant 
resort for sight-seers, but to promote the 
scientific study of zodlogy. The animals 
will be allowed their liberty, as far as 
their secure keeping and regard for hu- 
man safety will permit, and their abodes 
will be made to resemble as much as pos- 
sible their natural homes. 
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‘¢Otp Rome anp New Iraty.”’ (Re- 
cuerdos de Italia.) By Emilio Castelar. 
Translated by Mrs. Arnold. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

If the fame of Sefior Castelar as an ora- 
tor had not given to everything he might 
do a popular interest, we doubt if this 
book would attract much attention. It is 
the book of a liberal agitator pur sang 
turned sentimental writer. Castelar went 
to Italya liberal agitator, observed Italy as 
an gesthetically minded and liberal agita- 
tur, was sent home again by the police as a 
liberal agitator, and has written this hook 
as a liberal orator. It is rather a difficult 
book to read, on this account. The 
rhetorical style is unfitted fora book of Ital- 
ian reminiscences ; and it takes away one’s 
breath in an unpleasant manner to find 
a chapter on the Sistine Chapel begin in 
this way: ‘* Rome is a city of perpetual 
sadness. Her cypress groves murmur an 
elegy. Her fountains weep the death of 
her God. The moon, shining on her mar- 
bles, evokes pale and mournful shadows. 
Upon all sides there are heaps of ruins 
with their crowns of green nettles. There 
are traces of where a Titanic army has 
been in the dust of Rome beside her 
funereal urns. The gigantic stones, the 
eyclopean walls, the colossal columns are 
the bones of their race conquered by the 
bolts of heaven, annihilated by the ven- 
geance of God. A yoleano which for long 
ages has lain cold is less majestic in the 
sterile solitude of its crater than this dead 
Rome. Yet fossil bones, inerusted in the 
mountains since the deluge, teach less 
than these bricks seattered in frag- 
ments, these stones with half-effaced in- 
scriptions.’’ ‘Tumultuous applause seems, 
after such a burst as this, to be the only 
appropriate criticism, 

Tu be sure the translator probably de- 
serves a good deal of blame for the way in 
which she has done her work. The orig- 
inal has not, we believe, found its way 
to this country, but it is safe tosay that a 
careful translator would not have written 
** athletes *’ for ** athleties,’’ nor referred 
to the Abruzzi as the ** Abruzzos.”’ 
Sefior Castelar is no duubt a great ora- 





tor. The tremendous effect which his 
speeches in the Spanish Cortes produce, 
not merely on Spaniards intensely inter- 
ested in the events of which he speaks, 
but on cool foreign observers, shows this. 
Why is it that some competent person 
does not undertake the reproduction in 
English of his most important speeches— 
such for example as the speech in which 
he not long ago silenced the intrans?- 
gentes—giving at the same time the his- 
tory of the debates which led to their de- 
livery ? 

“Tue Woorne O’r.”’ (Leisure Hour 
Series.) New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

There are in this novel a good many 
of the novel-reader’s old friends—a good 
many typical characters who have made 
their appearance under different names 
and with different surroundings in many 
a story published within the last half 
century. Not that this is an objection to 
a book: Europe, Asia, Africa, and Amer- 
ica have been as thoroughly ransacked by 
the modern novelist for characters, as 
Italy has been by artists for models; and 
to say that the characters in a novel are 
not new is very often no more than saying 
that the work is a novel. Therefore we 
must not be understood as reproaching 
the author of ** The Wooing o’t’’ with 
introducing us to an amusing marriage- 
able English widow, of plebeian origin and 
tastes, who comes into a nice little prop- 
erty at her hushand’s death, immediate- 
ly runs over to the Continent to enjoy her- 
self, ** seeing life’’ after the manner of 
independent English women, and who 
there falls into the hands of an aeccom- 
plished French gambler of the name of 
Bragance, who makes her house the ren- 
dezvous of his set, persuades her that this 
set (the old Punter and Cruche-cassce 
set) is the best in Paris, and also per- 
suades her to fall in love with him and 
marry him. Mrs. Berry is a tolersbly 
good type, and so probably is the polished 
and scoundrelly M. de Bragance, who, 
after he has married the widow and got 
hold of her property, begins his travels 
not only with her but with another lady no 
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better than she should be, not troubling 
himself afterward much about the former, 
who finds a refuge in England; so is 
Lord Torchester, the frank, uneducated, 
extremely youthful, awkward, blonde 
Anglo-Saxon peer of the realm, with his 
tendency when in Paris toward leading 
an extremely irregular life, but blessed 
at the same time with that noble habit 
of blushing which so redeems the foibles 
of young Englishmen, and, as it were, 
foretelis an upright manhood in which 
there will be no more gambling or impru- 
dent love-making, but an the contrary a 
steady devotion to the duties of the posi- 
tion in which Providence has placed him. 
The Evangelical Lady Torchester (the 
Earl’s mother) hardly requires an intro- 
duction ; modest and retiring and good as 
she is, she has kept herself en evidence ever 
since the beginning of the Evangelical 
movement. Madame de Beaumancir, the 
black-eyed French Marquise of the old 
régime, who discusses the philosophy of 
friendship with the man she desires to fas- 
cinate, in that shocking manner in which 
French wives are such adepts—even Ma- 
dame de Beaumanoir is almost English 
property. Maggie Grey, the heroine, with 
her familiar eyes of changing blue, pen- 
sive, sensitive, shy mouth, indescribable 
nose, frank, open forehead, delicately turn- 
ed neck, and pretty figure, beloved by Lord 
Torchester, her cousin John Grey, and by 
the hero, Geoffrey Trafford, always mod- 
est, always natural, always charming, 
has not infrequently been met by novel- 
readers; while Trafford himself, the aris- 
tocratic, sarcastic, witty, travelled man of 
the world, who at thirty-two has ex- 
hausted its pleasures, and who, though 
** steady,’’ would ** stick at nothing that 
he wanted very much,”’ who is always a 
perfect gentleman, however, with infinite 
depths of possible passion in his dark eyes, 
which makes all women say instinctively 
to themselves, ‘* How he could love! ’? who 
deeply loves Maggie Grey, and is deeply 
loved not only hy her but by a legion of 
other women—Geoffrey Trafford, too, has 
been playing his part for a long time. 

If the reader wishes a novel with no 
very intricate plot, and no terribly intro- 
spective writing in it, to while away a 
dull afternoon, he may find *‘ The Wooing 
o’t’’ to his mind ; and if he is an expe- 
rienced reader, it may suggest to him 
certain reflections as to the present fash- 
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ion of novel-writing, which we have no 
space to make here, but which we may 
indicate by one or two questions. Ist. 
So far as the known world goes, have not 
novelists exhausted the description of ex- 
isting types of character? 2d. Is it not 
the tendency of modern society, not only 
in America but everywhere, to wash out 
differences of type, and make society 
more and more cosmopolitan? 3d. Is it 
not true that the old art of story-telling 
has almost died out, and that modern 
novelists are lamentably deficient in keep- 
ing up a narrative interest? 4th. Is it 
not true, if these questions are answer- 
ed in the affirmative, that novel-writing 
—good novel-writing—is a decaying art, 
and that the future of fiction (which is 
indubitably perennial) lies in the direc- 
tion of poetical romances such as Haw- 
thorne’s, or ethico-fatalistic works such 
as George Eliot’s? As to the proper an- 
swers we have ourselves no opinion. 


‘* A Parr or Buus Eyes.’’? By Thomas 
Hardy. (Leisure Hour Series.) New 
York : Holt & Williams. 

‘**A Pair of Blue Eyes”’ is not so suc- 
cessful a novel as ‘* Under the Greenwood 
Tree,’’ by the same author, a book which 
we noticed in the last number of ‘ The 
Galaxy ’’—though we should strongly re- 
commend any habitual novel-reader to 
read both. In one sense it is hardly fair 
to compare the two, because they are ut- 
terly different in scope and design. The 
first was, as the author called it, a “* ru- 
ral painting of the Dutch sehool.”? ‘A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,” on the contrary, is a 
regular novel, with a very nice heroine 
and three lovers. To spoil the pleasure of 
any prospective reader by narrating the 
plot would be a pity, so we will content 
ourselves with observing that the author 
(whose real name, it 1s now said, stands 
on the title page) has failed in this second 
work because he has been too ambitious. 
The adaptation of ** low-toned ”’ writing to 
a tragic subject is one of the most difficult 
things a man can undertake, and any au- 
thor attempts it at his peril. Mr. Hardy 
is a writer of really great ability, who 
shows on every page that he has not 
merely natural literary gifts, but that he 
has carefully and conscientiously stu- 
died what used to be ealled the art of 
ecmposition. The extremely clever talk 
of the critic of the ‘‘ Present,’’ in this 
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novel, who goes down to spend a few 
days in the country in the house of the 
father of the heroine, would prove this 
tuo. The heroine, the possessor, of 
course, of the blue eyes, a young lady 
of very immature years, has been wri- 
ting herself, and has composed a nov- 
el, which this same critic has been re- 
viewing in the ‘ Present,’? not by any 
means favorably. When this comes out, 
both of them are naturally surprised, and 
she is shocked and pained. She knows 
that he is the author of the criticism, be- 
fore he knows she is the author of the 
novel, and she sounds him with natural 
curiosity as to to his views of criticism as 
well as literature and the relation of wo- 
man to that noble calling. He gives her 
some very good advice, too, and talks ina 
manner that is to us quite fresh, and at 
the same time natural. His subsequent 
adventures, however, show that he did 
not at the time know quite as much about 
women as his abstract speculations on life 
had led him to imagine he did. Indeed, 
it is one of the chief charms of Mr. Har- 
dy’s writing that he keeps very distinctly 
separate the mental and moral character- 
istics of his men and women, and never 
forgets the hopelessness of their perfectly 
understanding one another. He is too 
cruel, however, in this book; and we shall 
hope that he will return to his earlier 
manner, or at least abandon high tragedy 
of this kind, in his next. 





‘*Sounp anp Music. A Non-Mathe- 
matical Treatise on the Physical Con- 
struction of Musical Sounds and Harmo- 
ny, including the Chief Acoustical Dis- 
coveries of Professor Helmholtz.’ By 
Sedley Taylor, M.A., late Fellow of Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

To any real student of music, this book 
must be deeply interesting. It is well 
known to all persons who have studied, or 
ever talked with people who have studied 
harmony, that Professor Helmholtz has 
made investigations in this branch of sci- 
ence which have revolutionized it. Few 


people, however, are possessed of more 
than this abstract knowledge, and Mr. 
Taylor bas therefore done a public service 
in putting into English these discoveries, 
while he has in addition produced a book 
written in a style clear as crystal, and 
added to the discoveries of Helmholtz the 
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results, of his own independent study. As 
almost all writing about music is unintel- 
ligible without accompanyirg diagrams, 
we are prevented here from speaking of 
Mr. Taylor's treatise in any but the most 
general terms; for his lucid expositions 
we must refer the reader to the book it- 
self. We may notice, however, one inter- 
esting conclusion which he reaches with 
regard to the bearing of the theory of 
consonance and dissonance on the aesthe- 
tics of music. A scientific classification 
of the concords according to their ‘* free- 
dom from dissonance,’’ puts them in this 
order: first, the octave; then the filth, 
fourth, major third and sixth, and minor 
third and sixgh. This classification is 
‘strictly physical, depending exclusively 
on sinoothness of combined effect ; ** and as 
the result is demonstrably unassailable, it 
follows that whoever says that a major 
third is a smoother concord than a fifth or 
octave, ‘‘ asserts what is as demonstrably 
false as that the moon gves round the 
earth in an exact circle.’’ Nevertheless 
every one knows that the facts with regard 
to pleasantness of sounds are by no means 
the same as these. The human ear is pleas- 
ed least of all the concords with the octave, 
most with the thirds and sixtls. ‘* The 
constant appearance of thirds and sixths 
in two-part music, compared with the in- 
frequent employment of the remaining 
concords, leaves no doubt on this point.”’ 
This curious predilection of the ear for 
thirds and sixths (of which any one who 
has an ear can satisfy himself by try- 
ing it on a piano) Mr. Taylor is in- 
clined to attribute to circumstances con- 
nected with its perceptions of key rela- 
tions, though he does not proless to be 
able to give a satisfactory account of 
them. 





‘© A Voyace Arounp THE WoRLD IN 
Searcy or THE Castaways. A Romantic 
Narrative of the Loss of Captain Grant, of 
the Brig Britannia, and of the Adventures 
of his Children and Friends in his Dis- 
covery and Rescue.’? By Jules Verne. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The search for the castaways is not 
so interesting for grown readers as Mr. 
Fogg’s adventures; but perhaps boys 
willlike it even better. The scene is laid on 
and off a Seotch yacht, owned by a Scotch 
nobleman ; and if M. Verne’s Englishman 
is amusing, his Scotchman is no less so. 
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There is also an absent-minded French 
professor, who is very good. There is no 
heartless tragedy in M. Verne’s writings, 
and Captain Grant is found at last, after 
many perilous adventures. 

Lord Glenarvan, the Scotch peer, cruis- 
ing in his steam yacht, the Duncan, 
somewhere near Glasgow, sees a shark. 
M. Verne, apparently, sees the anachro- 
nism here. He has to explain that this 
delightful fish is not common in the Firth 
of Clyde. This one is an exception to 
the rule. However, we may be sure it 
came there fur a purpose. The purp se 
was, to be caught. Caught it was, haul- 
ed on deck, opened, and a bottle found in 
its stomach. Within this bottle were 
found three papers, nearly destroyed by 
sea-water, but legible in scattered words— 
one English, one French, one German. 
They tell of a certain Captain Grant, cast 
away in the ship Britannia, somewhere in 
lat. 37 deg. S., lon. effaced. Lord Glenar- 
van goes back tu Glasgow, posts to London, 
tries to induce the Government to send 
out an expedition for the lost captain, and 
fails—because the lost Captain Grant is 
found to have been an ardent Scot, bent 
on founding a Scottish colony in the south 
seas, and the British Government has not 
forgotten that Scotland was once inde- 
pendent. Glenarvan, being an equally 
ardent Scot, determines to go alone; and 
accordingly fits out the Duncan and puts 
to sea with his wife and Captain Grant’s 
two children, whe find him by an adver- 
tisement. The fragmentary document is 
first interpreted to refer to Patagonia, and 
thither they proceed. ‘Two days from land 
the great character of the story turns up, 
one M. Paganel, of the French Geogra- 
phical Society, who, being sent to Edin- 
burgh to take the steamer Scotia for India, 
in a fit of absence of mind takes the train 
for Glasgow, boards the Duncan at night, 
and dves not discover his mistake till out 
of sight of land. This remarkable per- 
son, however, falls into the story as nat- 
urally as if the Glenarvans had known 
him all their lives ; he turns out to bea 
miracle of statistical knowledge, and 
sticks to them all round the world. This 
curious party lands at Chili, crosses South 
America on the 37th parallel, without 
finding Grant. 
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Having reached the summit of the 
Andes, an obliging earthquake causes a 
landslide, which lands them in safety on 
the pampas below. When the boy Rob- 
ert is left behind by this landslide, an 
equally obliging condor picks him up and 
brings him down to them. The animals 
met with on the pampas are somewhat 
remarkable, and evince M. Verne’s dar- 
ing. He does not hesitate to place red 
wolves there, where no wolves were ever 
seen, peccaries, which belong only to the 
dense furests of the Amazon and North 
America. He treats us to an inundation 
of the pampas, with a great wave preced- 
ing it, such as could only exist ina nar- 
row valiey; confounds the pampa In- 
dians with the Gauchos, spells ‘‘ capataz”’ 
as ‘‘catapaz’’; in fact, blunders all 
through South America with the most in- 
nocent trustfulness. In Australia he 
is more at home. He seems to have 
studied the late travels there with more 
care than those in South America. The 
Australian adventures are not so exagger- 
ated. In New Zealand the Maoris are 
well drawn, but the method of escape 
adopted by the party is the most marvel- 
lous of any. Besieged by the savages on 
the top of a hill which is already tabooed, 
they find themselves on a volcano, which 
they excite into action, and make their 
escape under cover of the smoke. Com- 
ing through breakers they make a calm 
by spilling barrels of oil on the surface, 
and find out live specimens of the ex- 
tinct apteryr in the course of a day’s 
ramble. 

At last the ingenious Paganel gives a 
fresh reading to the lost document proving 
conclusively that Grant must be in Austra- 
lia, instead of Patagonia. Nothing daunt- 
ed, the explorers sail for Australia, along 
the S7th parallel, find nothing but bush- 
rangers there, and finally drift to New 
Zealand, under guidance of a third read- 
ing, proposed also by M. Paganel. In New 
Zealand, the Maoris take them prisoners ; 
but they effect their escape, rejvin the 
Duncan, sail homeward, quite disheart- 
ened, and finaily stumble on the object of 
their search on a little island called Maria 
Theresa vr Tabor Island, the only spot 
of land yet unvisited on the 37th par- 
allel. 
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— Tue lady who has just brought out 
a new ‘edition of the ** Young Lady’s 
Friend ’’ says in her preface that in a 
fluctuating society like ours, ** where the 
sudden acquisition of wealth brings new 
families into new positions, and surrounds 
them with new associates, where talents 
and education carry people into the most 
refined circles without any previous train- 
ing in manners, it becomes very necessary 
to have some means of finding out what 
belongs to polished life.” That there are 
many people who have the improvement 
of society at heart the editor believes, 
and refers to ‘‘ various articles which 
have appeared in our serial literature of 
late,’”’? and mentions among them some 
remarks made in the Nebulz of ‘* The 
Galaxy ’’ for March, in which we endeay- 
ored to make it clear that those who have 
the improvement of society at heart ought 
to begin by admitting, once and for all, 
that there is no such thing in America as 
‘* society ’? properly so called. We are 
glad to see that the lady of whom we are 
speaking has come to the same conclusion, 
but we are sorry to say that she goes one 
step beyond us, and declares not only 
that we have no society at all, but that 
we have no manners. ‘* There is no 
denying the fact—we are all more or less 
impolite.”’ Ina recent English book no- 
tice, we find this made a little plainer 
by a writer who suggests that the reason 
why few English people travel in Amer- 
ica, if their number be compared with the 
number of Americans who go abroad, is 
that they ‘‘shrink from plunging in 
among a whole nation of people who 
speak our own language through their 
noses, and who call us men and women, 
and our servants gentlemen and ladies. 
We dread having no nourishment set he- 
fure us but meat-pies and chicken-fixings, 
and perhaps seeing even these unwhvle- 
sume meats gobbled up before we can 
receive our modest share. The current 
British opinion of the manners and cus- 
tums of the dwellers in the States might 
almost be summed up in the words of the 
skipper who went to investigate the social 
economy of certain savages, and sent 


home as the result of his voyage the brief 
report: ‘ No manners, customs beastly.’ ’’ 
This is a black picture, and carries us 
back to the old Martin Chuzzlewit days, 
when international abuse was a real art, 
brought by constant practice to a high 
state of perfection. Of late there has 
been much less of it, the press of both 
countries having gone to work with great 
zest at the new task of self-analysis and 
public ** introspection,’? and in conse- 
quence naturally abandoned the old field 
of mutual recrimination, which, whenever 
it dues appear, attracts the more notice 
from the very fact of its infrequency. 
We feel confident, however, that the pic- 
ture drawn by the writer we have quoted 
is not the result of local observation, but 
rather of a study of the habits of an aban- 
doned class of Americans, for whom no 
true native of his country has any sympa- 
thy. It is hardly necessary to say that we 
refer to what is known as the travelling 
American public—a class of persons who, 
for the sake of wandering among the gal- 
leries and ruins of Europe, neglect their 
civic duties, and by their continual ab- 
sence from primary meetings, conventions, 
and caucuses, have brought upon us all 
the shame and scandal and corruption of 
these latter days. It was this class to 
whom some English lady once referred in 
terms even less complimentary than those 
used by the English skipper, by saying 
that she could not go to Switzerland be- 
cause “the place was swarming with 
Americans”’; this remark, which was 
made in the presence of, and if we remem- 
ber rightly addressed to an American 
lady, being intended to embody an indi- 
rect metaphor of a kind rather disagree- 
able to national vanity. 


— TraveLiine Americans apart, how- 
ever, it really seems as if the time had 
come for an understanding between the 
two great branches of the race on whose 
empire the sun never sets, and whose lan- 
guage—that is, if we may still speak of 
it as a common possession in spite of 
our American noses and dictionaries—is 
to be the dominant speech of the twentieth 
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century, on the subject of manners. It is 
a grave question, and ought to be discuss- 
ed seriously and without heat. It is im- 
portant, however, to observe that it must 
be first settled, at the outset, what the 
question is. As generally put, it is a 
question whether or no it be true that the 
Americans have beastly manners; or 
else, how far is it true that the manners 
of the Americans are beastly; or else, 
whether or no there be any foreign nation 
having manners niore beastly than those 
of the American. Tlie question, how- 
ever, has other aspects, and one way of 
putting it, which may after all be as en- 
tertaining and at the same time profitable 
as any other, is by instituting an inquiry 
into what sort of manners the English 
themselves have. 


— Ir is a painful and lamentable fact, 
that though the inquiry in this form has 
not been publicly prosecuted in the press 
of this country with the same vigor and 
earnest sincerity which has characterized 
the inquiry as it has been carried on in 
Great Britain, nevertheless a good deal 
of attention has been devoted to it in pri- 
vate. We may without any hesitation 
say that, for a generation or more, one of 
the most constant and profound sources 
of amusement in American homes has 
been the observation of the strange man- 
ners of the English people who come over 
here to spend the summer in studying our 
institutions, seeing Niagara, or exploring 
the far West. We do not mean in Amer- 
ican society of the chicken-fixings-eating 
order, but among those Americans who 
are most really cultivated, who have read 
most, thought most, and are most thor- 
oughly men and women of the world. 
The well-vouched-for stories of English 
gaucherie, English stupidity, English bar- 
barity, English rudeness, which are cir- 
culated in this sort of society, would, if 
collected in a book, make a very enter- 
taining collection. They differ from the 
English stories of American beastliness in 
being more delicate. These stories divide 
themselves into two sorts. Some of them 
relate to physical eccentricities or pecu- 
liarities of dress, some of them to moral 
or mental peculiarities. It may be laid 
down as a general rule with regard to 
dress, that whatever they may do on the 
broad prairies of the West, all English- 
men, when they appear in the large cities 
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of the East, manifest a radical disinclina- 
tion to conform to the social convention 
which requires a dinner dress to be of 
uniform black, and to include a swallow- 
tail coat and a clean linen shirt. All 
Englishmen, so far as our observation 
gves, on being invited to dinner, make it 
their first endeavor to discover how much 
of this costume may with propriety be 
omitted; tneir objection to the custom 
being manifested by the anxiety of their 
tones and by frequent rebellion. It would 
be unfair to give a list of names and din- 
ners, but we may mention that among 
the various costumes observed, the nation- 
al preference seemed to be for cotton or 
flanne! shirts, and plush waistcoats; 
in certain cases of evening entertain- 
ment we have known the waistcoat dis- 
pensed with altogether. To cite another 
instance of more strictly physical pecu- 
liarities, almost all Englishmen who come 
to this country have some curious trick 
with the hands, feet, eyes, or mouth, 
which renders conversation with them 
sometimes difficult, sometimes amusing, 
and sometimes dangerous. Even the hab- 
it of tilting the chair is not exclusively 
American, for we have known an English 
gentleman who was very fond of tilting, 
and indeed never lost an opportunity of 
tilting, until on one unfortunate occasion, 
after a formal dinner party, he went over 
backwards in a manner fatal to dignity. 
He met his fate, however, with a cool- 
ness which showed that it was by no 
means an unexampled event in his life. 
Of quite a different sort is the story of 
the English gentleman who, being invited 
out to dinner, was asked by his hostess 
after dinner whether he would have milk 
and sugar in his coffee ; a question which 
he first answered by saying that he never 
took milk or sugar in his coffee when his 
coffee was good, and then, immediately 
after tasting it, by sending back his evp 
for milk and sugar. And there is another, 
belonging to the same category, of a lady 
who, being asked out to dine with her 
husband, was asked to try some national 
dish—chowder, if we remember aright— 
and having tasted it advised her husband 
to change his mindand try some too, say- 
ing to him across the table, ‘* Try it; it’s 
not so nasty.”’ There is another British 
peculiarity, speaking of the national 
character as it exhibits itself in this 
country, which is difficult to describe, 
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though not to recognize. Whatever may 
be its origin, it manifests itself negatively 
rather than positively, in the absence of 
symptoms of social sympathy and inter- 
est at moments when sympathy and in- 
terest are demanded for those thousand 
trifles of conversation which form the 
greater part of social intercourse. There 
isa stury told of a distinguished Eng- 
lish professor which may serve as an illus- 
tration, though it took place in England. 
A young man having letters of introduc- 
tion to the professor, went to deliver 
them, and found him on the point of go- 
ing out to take a walk. Being asked to 
accompany him, the young man did so, 
and by way of opening conyersatiun made 
some remark about the weather. The 
professor walked on in silenve, taking no 
notice of the remark, until, after a rather 
long absence, they returned home, when, 
by way of reply, he informed the young 
man that he considered the remark a very 
fvolish one. 


— Sucu eccentricities as these, how- 
ever, are perhaps more probably due to 
the natural ebullience of spirits which 
barbarians feel in finding themselves in 
foreign lands. If any one doubts that 
the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race are, with all their civilization, still 
barbarous in their instincts, and inquires 
how it can be possible that the glorious 
nineteenth century, with its sewing-ma- 
chines, and telegraphs, and railroads, and 
free press, can be barbarous, we can only 
refer him to the works of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who will conclusively demon- 
strate to him, not merely that the age 
and race are barbarous, but that he, the 
inquirer, is a barbarian himself. It may 
be an open question whether it would be 
quite fair to compare the relation in 
which we stand to the more civilized com- 
munities of the cortinent and of Asia, to 
the relations occupied by the Goths, Huns, 
and Vandals to the Roman empire ; but 
nv candid person will deny that in one 
respect there is a similarity—in our be- 
havior to foreigners during times of in- 
vasion. When the Goth, freed from the 
restraint of home life in the northern 
furest, came marauding southward, he 
invariably developed a theory of human 
intercourse which in the domestic juris- 
diction would have imposed upon him 


the severe pains and penalties of the 
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Gothic law. In the same way, when the 
Englishman or the American of the pres- 
ent day makes his annual invasion of 
foreign countries, that inborn contempt 
of the foreigner which has always been 
the mark of powerful nations, and that 
exaltation of mind produced by irre- 
sponsible roaming, leads him into extrav- 
agant behavior of all kinds, not merely 
social but moral as well. Every one re- 
collects the pathetic story of Hawthorne’s 
American clergyman, who came, on his 
arrival in Liverpool, to make a ceremoni- 
ous call, and who by evening had so far 
succumbed to the influence of travel, that 
he was found drunk in the gutter. It is 
this absence of the feeling of responsibility 
which restricted domestic life produces 
that will account for a great deal of the 
atrocious manners not only of Americans 
in England, but of Englishmen in Amer- 
ica. 


— Tuts is more true, perhaps, even of 
what are called well-bred Englishmen 
than of polite Americans. There isa wide 
fundamental distinction between English 
good-breeding and American good man- 
ners, which is half indicated in the differ- 
ence between the words themselves. Eng- 
lish breeding consists in a training which 
results in an acquired faculty of instine- 
tively doing or avoiding particular things. 
A well-bred Englishman is taught from 
his cradle up how to sit, walk, speak, 
eat, drink, enter a room, leave it; he is 
also taught, notwithstanding his beha- 
vior in this country, how to dress. He is 
taught, also, to whom tu be respectful, 
whom to treat as an equal, how to bear 
himself toward inferiors. The result of 
this training is that one detects in a well- 
bred Englishman the result of a sort of 
military discipline, a stiff regularity 
which suggests the notion of dress pa- 
rades and tlie manual in early life. There 
is indeed something in the relation be- 
tween English fathers and children which 
suggests the drill-sergeant aud raw re- 
cruits. In American families, however, 
in which there is any training at all, the 
process is quite different. The attempt is 
made, and certainly no one will deny that 
in some cases it is made with success, to 
give the child not a series of rigid rules 
for his guidance in life, but a foundation 
in character of urbanity and amiability 
which will enable him as he goes through 
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life to make rules for himself. He is 
taught as much as possible that though 
rules of good manners are always in ex- 
istence for the convenience of mankind, 
the foundation of good manners does not 
consist in rigid adhesion to one rule, but 
in an amiable endeavor to make social in- 
tercourse agreeable; that he is the best 
mannered man who is most suave, most 
urbane, most hospitable, most benevolent, 
most honorable, most brave, most up- 
right. The American who is really well 
brought up is taught from the earliest 
moment that the first rule of good man- 
ners is to sacrifice his individuality to the 
general social good, and that all rules of 
detail are subordinate to that. He is 
taught that he must not be silent in the 
midst of people who are talking ; that he 
must not, on the other hand, monopolize 
the conversation. He is taught that he 
must keep his feelings to himself, and not 
try to force his opinions down others’ 
throats; he must not be dogmatic, ob- 
stinate, or selfisi:. He must not even be 
too original. He must always consult 
the interest of the whole, and allow the 
** individual ’’ to ** wither.”?” We do not 
mean to say that there are many fami- 
lies in America where this code of 
manners is taught. But there are 
enough (there once were more than there 
are now) to make such a scheme of so- 
cial behavior an American ideal. There 
are people who continually have it in 
their mind when they describe that myth- 
ical character, the American gentleman. 
To put the matter in other words, the 
English ideal of manners i3 a practical 
ideal, and consists of submission to cer- 
tain rules and conventions which have 
been adopted in England for the conve- 
nience of Englishmen. The American 
ideal of manners is a yague ideal, which 
might in Utopia be carried into practice, 
which regards all rules as means to ends, 
and which aims at substituting for the 
hard, systematic code of other days,a code 
of brotherly love, Christianity, or what 
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Mr. Arnold calls ‘* sweetness and light.’’ 
Possibly some persons may see in this dif- 
ference between the English ideal and the 
American ideal of manners, the funda- 
mental difference between the two peo- 
ples which makes it so difficult for them 
to understand each other. Perhaps it 
is possible that we may see, in the con- 
trast between this vague social Uto- 
pianism of ours, and the rigid practical 
sense which teaches an Englishman that 
if he does not drop his h’s or speak 
through his nose, he will go through 
life straight enough, merely one more 
indication of fundamental ‘difference be- 
tween a people filled with a thousand 
vague unpractical aspirations, and a peo- 
ple who have at bottom all our own ideal- 
ism, but have learned by the sad exper- 
ience of centuries to disbelieve in it—to 
disbelieve in it even too cynically. 


— Tuerz is, at any rate, one thing that 
is evident—that the difference between 
these two ideals of education, makes 
lapses from virtue on the part of Ameri- 
eans of good social education, if there are 
any to be found, less likely than such 
lapses on the part of well-bred English- 
men. The good American, having been 
taught that the rules of politeness are not 
fixed, but change with changes of race 
and climate, endeavors in foreign coun- 
tries to.adapt himself as much as possible 
to the local rules which he finds in force, 
on the general principle that the local rule 
is merely a convenient means to the at- 
tainment of a general rule—sociahility 
and amiable intercourse. On the other 
hand, a well-bred Englishman, finding 
himself in a foreign country, is perfectly 
at sea. ‘The rules to which he was 
brought up are not in force; the rules 
which he finds in foree are to him ridicu- 
lous. The result is, that he takes very 
little pains to find out what he ought to 
do. In this country, owing to the absence 
of any system, he is more at sea than any- 
where. 











